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CHAPTER XXII. 


THERE are breakages which can 
never be mended —idols which, 
once shattered, can never be re- 
stored. ‘ Not all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men can set 
Humpty-Dumpty up again,’ once 
he has thrown himself down. No- 
thing could ever bring back Laura’s 
absolute faith in Claude. He had 
himself broken and defaced his 
own beautiful image, which she 
had set up, with some feminine 
idealisation, it must be admitted, 
in her heart. 

‘Nothing shatters life so com- 
pletely, nothing so makes a desert 
of the world, as the discovery of 
the meanness of those in whom we 
have believed.’ Minds of a certain 
type sustain a greater shock from 
contact with want of generosity, 
with meanness or smallness of any 
kind; than from actual crime. Lit- 
tleness constitutes, in the estimation 
of such, the unpardonable sin. 

Laura’s whole moral nature 
shrank from Claude as he had re- 
vealed himself during the past six 
months. Circumstances might arise 
to awaken her pity for him; she 
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could never respect or love him 
again in the old way. Ichabod was 
written on that beautiful dream of 
her youth. Now that Audrey could 
not, in consequence of her sprain, 
go to the Rectory, Laura had to 
come up to see her ; but she always 
timed her visit so as to avoid the 
risk of meeting Claude. 

One bright day, after Digby’s 
knee was well enough to permit of 
his limping about again, and Au- 
drey therefore did not see so much 
of him, she entreated Laura to stay 
to luncheon with her. 

‘ Do, dear ; I feel so dull to-day, 
and there is no fear of Claude’s 
coming. He is gone to Hilling- 
don, and won’t be back till late.’ 

‘ And why should Claude's pre- 
sence prevent Laura’s staying ?’ 
asked that gentleman’s voice close 
behind her. 

Both girls started violently. 

‘You come back, Claude?’ ex- 
claimed his sister. 

He came round, holding out his 
hand. 

* Laura, let us be friends. I can’t 
go on in this way any longer—never 
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seeing you, and you avoiding me 
as you do. Life isn’t worth having.’ 

He had taken her hand in his 
firm grasp, and was looking at her, 
the old friendly light in his eyes— 
and genuine regret in them, too, 
at their estrangement—the old ma- 
gic in his voice. 

‘Let us be friends, Laura,’ he 
repeated. ‘We have quarrelled long 
enough, and have both been miser- 
able. I can answer for myself, at 
any rate, God knows.’ 

She tried to withdraw her hand, 
but he refused to release it. 

‘Let my hand go,’ she said, not 
haughtily or angrily, but in a tone 
he could not disregard. ‘ What do 
you mean by being friends?’ she 
continued gravely. 

‘What do I mean? I mean that 
we should be as we were before— 
as if this unfortunate quarrel had 
never been.’ 

‘That is quite impossible,’ she 
answered firmly. 

‘And may I ask why?’ in a voice 
indicative of extreme surprise that 
she should show any hesitation in 
accepting his terms. ‘I was angry, 
and you were angry; in short, we 
quarrelled. I admit that my strong 
feeling on one point may have 
seemed to you unreasonable ; but 
I withdraw all I said—everything 
—and ask you to resume our friend- 
ship as though that unhappy differ- 
ence had never been. Will you not 
do so?” 

‘No, Mr. Dashwood; it is im- 
possible.’ 

‘Don’t call me Mr. Dashwood, 
Laura. It is preposterous between 
you and me. Why should it be 
impossible? Audrey will tell you, 
if she has not already done so, how 
grieved I have been at the whole 
thing. I came down here on pur- 
pose to make it all right between 
us, but you would not see me. I 
can’t do without you, Laura, that 
is the fact ; so you have everything 
in your own hands now. You shall 
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do as you please, so that we are 
friends. That is all I ask. It is 
not like you to be unforgiving for 
a few hasty words spoken in a mo- 
ment of disappointment,’ he ended, 
seeing that her face did not soften. 

‘ Disappointment at what?’ she 
asked, as if repressing some rising 
anger. 

‘We won’t go over old discus- 
sions,’ he said gently. ‘I have ad- 
mitted that I made a mistake; but 
I refuse to give you up, after all 
that has passed between us, with- 
out some better reason than your 
merely saying, “ It is impossible.” ’ 

‘You cannot give up what is not 
yours to give.’ 

‘ The best thing you have to give 
is mine, Laura; you cannot deny 
that. You told me so once, and I 
am not likely to have forgotten it.’ 

When a proud sensitive woman 
has been led to confess her love, 
and has subsequently quarrelled 
with the object of it, it is unwise 
in him, if he wish to regain his in- 
fluence, to remind her of the con- 
fession. He may be very sure that 
she has not forgotten it; he may 
be equally sure that she will resent 
being reminded of it. 

At Claude's ill-judged observa- 
tion the eloquent blood mounted 
even to Laura’s forehead. She 
threw back her head with her ac- 
customed gesture when angry. 

‘And how did you value the 
gift?’ she exclaimed. ‘ You led me 
to trust you as a woman trusts 
only once in her life, and then, 
because you believed that after 
such an avowal I could not or 
would not draw back, you let me 
see, plainly enough, that in your 
eyes my love was but a poor re- 
turn for all you had to give.’ 

‘You do me grievous injustice 
there, Laura. I consider your love 
a gift beyond all price. It is my 
greatest pride that it is mine.’ 

‘It is not yours, and never can 
be,’ she said. 
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‘Not mine, Laura? I claim. it 
as mine before all the world. You 
cannot take back in that way what 
you have once given.’ 

*I cannot bring back to life what 
is dead.’ 

‘ Dead ! he exclaimed. 
not believe it.’ 

She was so beautiful as she stood 
with her burning colour, her eyes 
larger and darker from excitement, 
that his pride— everything — sank 
before the overwhelming desire to 
secure her for himself. He took 
her hand almost forcibly. 

* You are mine, Laura, and I re- 
fuse to give you up.’ 

‘I am not yours,’ she said firmly, 
freeing her hand by a sudden move- 
ment. ‘ Nothing in this world would 
induce me to marry you. All that 
is at an end for ever. I should 
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feel as if I were imprisoned for 
life,’ impetuously, as though the 
words were forced from her. ‘1 
am sorry to seem rude, Claude,’ 
noticing his mortified expression 


at her unflattering avowal ; ‘ but it 
is better to be plain. I would not 
make myself your wife for any con- 
sideration. We should both be 
miserable ; you must see that we 
should.’ 

‘I see nothing of the sort-—’ he 
began. 

‘We differ on every single point,’ 
she went on vehemently. ‘ It is al- 
together out of the question. Au- 
drey, will you explain to him how 
it is that it can never be?” 

‘I want no explanation from 
Audrey ; I want it from you,’ he 
said passionately. 

‘I have said all I can say. I 
can never be your wife. You will 
see yourself, in time, that my de- 
cision is wise; but even if you do 
not, I cannot alter it. Let us never 
renew the subject; it is too pain- 
ful.” And as if unable to endure 
any more, she abruptly quitted the 
room. 

He stood looking after her, per- 
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fectly confounded, not having in 
the least expected such a result. 

‘What on earth is the meaning 
of that?’ he exclaimed, turning to 
Audrey. 

She had once thought that, if ever 
she spoke on the subject of Laura 
and his treatment of her, she should 
not be able to refrain from a tor- 
rent of reproach ; but now she could 
not find it in her heart to utter a 
word. He looked so miserable as 
he threw himself into a chair be- 
side her, his gray eyes darkened 
with grief and mortification, that 
her anger was changed into pity 
and sorrow. 

‘Tell me at once. Is she en- 
gaged to Carew?’ he went on. 

‘No, dear; certainly not.’ 

‘Then what does it all mean? 
I went away a few months ago en 
gaged to her.’ 

‘O Claude! how can you rea 
sonably say anything of the kind? 
You had quarrelled as bitterly as 
two people could quarrel.’ 

‘And what are such quarrels 
worth? What is at the bottom of 
it, Audrey? ‘Tell me.’ 

‘There is nothing to tell, be- 
yond what she said herself,’ ans 
wered Audrey sadly. 

He rose and walked up and 
down the room several times. 

‘She finds Carew a better spe 
culation, that is the simple ex- 
planation of the whole thing,’ he 
exclaimed bitterly at last. 

‘Claude! you ought to be a- 
shamed of yourself for saying so. 
Audrey’s forbearance was not proo! 
against this aspersion on her friend. 
* When she loved and trusted you, 
you bargained with her, as aunt 
Eleanor says, like a huckster ; and 
besides, how could you expect any 
girl to respect you when you stoop 
ed, because you were angry and dis 
appointed, to make her the text ot 
such an article as you wrote?’ 

‘She knew nothing of that,’ he 
said quickly, 
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‘ Of course she did. You know 
she always sees what you write.’ 

‘Tell me what she said—every 
word.’ 

‘She only said she hoped you 
felt the better for it. But, Claude, 
she was surprised and grieved, as 
I was, that you could stoop to do 
such a thing.’ 

‘She had no right to assume 
either that I wrote it or that any- 
thing in it was an allusion to her.’ 

To this remark Audrey made no 
reply. 

‘ And for a thing done in a hasty 
moment she throws me over!’ he 
resumed after a pause. 

‘You threw her over, Claude, 
and with very little ceremony too. 
I don’t want to reproach you—re- 
proaches do no good; and I am 
more grieved for the whole thing 
than I can say; but as you blame 
her, and talk about her “throwing 
you over” and finding Harold Ca- 
rew “a better speculation,” I must 
defend her, and say that I don’t 
think you see or feel how rudely 
—not to use a stronger term — 
you behaved to her the day you 
proposed, and ever since, in fact. 
Why have you never gone near the 
Rectory? If you had wished to 
make up the quarrel, it was your 
place to go and find Laura, not to 
wait till you met her by chance. 
Even a less spirited and proud girl 
than she is would resent such treat- 
ment. I would never speak to a 
man again who behaved so to me, 
I know that.’ 

He made no answer, but con- 
tinued to stride up and down the 
room, a dark frown on his face. 
He was deeply mortified. There 
was no mistaking Laura’s refusal. 
It had in it none of the recuder pour 
mitux sauter, but came straight 
from the heart; and the ring of 
unconscious repulsion in the words, 
‘Ishould feel as if I were imprisoned 
for life,’ stung him to the quick. 

He had always held that if a 
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woman once reject a man, it is a 
degradation to him to renew his 
offer to her; yet his love for this 
girl had been so overpowering, that 
he had for her sake stooped to this 
humiliation. That he did this en- 
tirely to please himself was a fact 
which did not at that moment occur 
to him ; he only felt that she ought 
to have been grateful for his con- 
descension ; and as her scornful 
words and looks came back to his 
memory he broke into a torrent of 
invective against her, denouncing 
her implacability, her temper, her 
pride, her incapacity for anything 
like real love. 

He went to London by that 
evening's train. The frost broke 
up soon after, and the last visitor 
left Enleigh. The next thing that 
was heard of Claude Dashwood 
was that he was engaged to Violet 
Ellis. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


CLAUDE DasHwoop was not the 
first man who has proposed in haste 
that he may repent at leisure. It 
cannot be said that there are many 
laws or social customs bearing 
hardly on men in these days ; but 
there is one point on which they 
certainly have somewhat severe 
measure dealt out to them. Ifa 
man has been led, either from some 
combination of circumstances, or 
even from an imprudent impulse, 
to engage himself to a girl between 
whom and himself a farther ac- 
quaintance shows that there are no 
real grounds of sympathy, no single 
condition likely to insure happi- 
ness, it is, if he be a gentleman, 
almost impossible for him to escape 
the consequences of his momentary 
want of discretion. Honour, so 
called, and public opinion compel 
him to a life of miserable bondage 
to a woman whom he may find it 
impossible either to love or respect ; 
and he finds little sympathy in his 
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misfortune. ‘He has no one to 
blame but himself? ‘ He ought to 
have known his own mind.’ Very 
true ; he is, nevertheless, often de- 
serving of much pity. 

Having once engaged himself 
to her, it would have been an im- 
possibility for Claude to escape a 
marriage with Violet. The Ellises 
always went to town shortly after 
Christmas. He met Violet, and, 
under the influence of the strong 
emotion of anger excited in him 
by Laura's rejection, made her an 
offer of his hand. Is it at all neces- 
sary to say that she accepted it, 
or to dwell on the joy of the Ellis 
family at one of their members hav- 
ing at length captured a fish? Yet 
why their joy should be a subject 
of mirth it is not easy to see. The 
girls had been brought up to think 
fishing for men the great end of 
their existence; and when one 
fair angler succeeded, was it not 
natural that her friends should re- 


joice with her ? 
The news of Claude’s engage- 
ment fell like a heavy blow on 


every one at Enleigh. Even Mrs. 
Elliott was shocked at its sudden- 
ness. Charlie and Audrey were in 
despair. 

‘Who is to tell Laura?’ asked 
the former, his kindly face much 
troubled at the thought of the pain 
the announcement would bring to 
her. He walked restlessly from 
place to place all day, unable to 
settle to anything, devising with his 
sister a thousand schemes for break- 
ing the fact delicately to Mrs. Erle, 
who would be, he considered, the 
fittest person to communicate it to 
her daughter. 

Laura, however, was already 
aware of the engagement. Violet 
Ellis had written to her, informing 
her of it, by the same post which 
brought Claude’s letter to En- 
leigh. 

* And Samuel came no more to 
see Saul until the day of his death: 
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nevertheless Samuel mourned for 
Saul.’ 

Is there on record a more pa- 
thetic or heartfelt expression of 
disappointed hope, and of the love 
which survives belief and trust ? 

Claude Dashwood would never 
henceforth, to the day of his death, 
be the one to Laura Erle: never- 
theless she mourned for him. 

He who had been the embodi- 
ment of the poetry and romance of 
her girlish life could not suddenly 
be blotted out of it without leaving 
a hideous blank. All her tenderest 
and brightestrecollections clustered 
round him. The memory of the 
many days and hours his presence 
had gladdened for her was 

‘the shrine 
Of pleasant thoughts soft as the scent of 
flowers ; 
his unvarying kindness to her in 
former days adding tenfold to the 
poignancy of her regrets now. 

During the autumn and winter 
months, when Enleigh used to be 
full of fashionable fine ladies to 
whom he was bound to be atten- 
tive, he had never for a moment 
let her feel herself neglected. No 
matter who was present, he did not 
forget her, or disregard her tastes 
or wishes. In spite of his gusts of 
temper he was associated with the 
happiest hours of her life. His 
gayest smiles, his softest words, had 
always been reserved for her. How 
could she live without him ? 

‘Habit and association—these 
are the plummets which carry the 
links of love so far down into the 
depths of human affection, that 
when they are torn up again, they 
bring with them broken shells and 
lifeless flowers, which till then 
beautified the hidden sanctums 
lurking under the waves of life.’ 

Tearing his image from her heart 
had been like tearing away a part 
of herself. But it is better to go 
through life halt or maimed, rather 
than having two hands or two feet 
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to drag out an existence which is 
at best but a death in life. Never- 
theless, it is possible to preserve 
even that higher life at too great a 
cost. To maim ourselves for a 
noble end is well; to maim others 
is not well. Laura felt now that 
she had been much to blame in 
her dealings with Claude; she had 
been too hasty, too proud, too little 
forbearing. 

There are people who may be 
best described as human volcanoes. 
When possessed by any strong feel- 
ing—whether of love, hate, anger, 
or admiration—they fume and fret, 
are, in fact, altogether beside them- 
selves, till they have given expres- 
sion to the feeling. Its forcible re- 
pression destroys their powers for 
the time, but once they haverelieved 
their souls by speech they relapse 
into their normal state of quiescence, 
and are themselves not unfrequent- 
ly astonished afterwards at the in- 
tensity of their emotions, and a- 
shamed, it may be, of the explosive 
vehemence they have displayed. 

Laura Erle was one of these vol- 
canoes. ‘Till she had spoken to 
Claude himself, she had been in afe- 
ver of grief and anger ; but having 
once expressed herself to him, the 
vehemenceofher emotion subsided, 
and long before she heard of his 
engagement, she condemned her 
self severely for the curtness and 
abruptness of her refusal. That he 
had been ungenerous was not, she 
felt, a justification for a want of ge- 
nerosity on her part. 

She could never have married 
him, but she might have told him 
so gently, and in such a way as not 
to have driven him into a marriage 
with Violet Ellis. The announce- 
ment of his engagement, following 
so soon on his passionate protesta- 
tions to herself, overpowered her. 
Ifit was a blow to the Dashwoods, 
it struck her with remorse, almost 
terror. ‘To what a life of misery 
had she not been instrumental in 
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condemning him! For she could 
not imagine him happy with Violet, 
though personally she liked the lat- 
ter, not experiencing towards her 
any of that moral repulsion which 
Audrey felt. 

Violet herself had no suspicion 
that there had ever been ‘anything’ 
between Claude and Laura. Had 
she had any such, she would not 
have written to her announcing her 
engagement, being too good-na- 
tured to derive satisfaction from. 
giving pain to another. 

She innocently wished every one 
to be as happy as she herself was 
at that moment; and one of her 
first thoughts, with a house of her 
own in prospect, had been, ‘ I'll 
have Laura Erle to stay with me.’ 

Laura showed the letter to her 
mother after breakfast, when she 
found herself alone with her. Mrs. 
Erle read it while her child stood 
opposite, leaning against the table 
and watching her. Both were si- 
lent for some time, then Laura 
said : 

*‘ Mamma, do you think Violet 
will be able to make him happy at 
all ?” 

‘God only can tell, my dear 
one. It will depend greatly on how 
he manages her. She has much 
that is good in her.’ 

There was a long pause ; then 
Laura spoke again : 

* Mother, it almost seems as ifall 
the things Claude has said to me 
about—about liking me, and all 
that, and as if all I felt for him, 
give mea sort of right in him some- 
how; as if I ought to warn him 
against doing such a foolish act as 
marrying Violet just now —so 
soon.’ 

‘My dear? exclaimed the mother 
hastily, ‘you have no such mnght. 
Those things cannot be done.’ 

‘I know, mamma ; don’t be un- 
easy; I’m not going to make a 
quixotic tilt against convention- 
ality ; but, all the same, I feel as if 
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no one has such a right in Claude 
as I have; as if no one could un- 
derstand him so well; and I do 
think it is wrong of him—dreadful 
—to marry poor little Violet so 
soon, just after—after—oh, mam- 
ma, it would be just as if I were to 
marry some one with my heart so 
horribly—horribly full of Claude 
as it is now!’ pressing her hands 
tightly together, as ifto repress her 
strong emotion, and drive back the 
tears that crowded into her eyes. 
‘I wonder if he feels as I do?’ she 
ended, walking to the window and 
then back to her mother. 

‘He is angry, darling, and that 
drowns sorrow.’ 

*I know it, mamma; but the 
anger won’t remain, and the sorrow 
does.’ 

Seeing her grief, Mrs. Erle may 
be pardoned some regrets that her 
daughter and Claude had not been 
able satisfactorily to arrange their 
differences. It was not in maternal 


human nature altogether to drive 


out the recollection of the gentle- 
man’s many qualifications as a son- 
in-law. Mrs. Erle was not, in any 
blamable sense, a worldly woman ; 
but she had suffered much from 
poverty, and knew how a continu- 
ous fight with it crushes the ener- 
gies, unless in a few dominant na- 
tures, which will always be superior 
to all circumstances ; and she had 
no stray gleams of genius strug- 
gling in her, and resenting im- 
periously all attempts at suppres- 
sion. ‘The sympathy and insight 
of strong affection enabled her to 
enter in some degree into her 
child’s feelings ; it remained true, 
nevertheless, that on this morn- 
ing she did deeply regret that any 
difference should have occurred 
to prevent Laura from occupying 
the position now held by Violet. 
The girl, quick to perceive every 
change of mood in those about 
her, was at once conscious of this. 
‘You are sorry, I see, mamma,’ 
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she said, kneeling before her; ‘you 
hoped the thing would arrange it- 
self somehow.’ 

* My darling, I would not have 
influenced you for the world ; you 
must be the best judge of your own 
happiness.’ 

‘Still you wish I could have 
married him ? 

‘My child, it is only—I hope 
you may never regret it. I have 
suffered so much from want of 
means, Laura, and he was so fond 
of you, you could have influenced 
him to what you pleased. A wife’s 
influence is so strong, dear.’ 

* But it ought not to be a thing 
of influence at all. O mamma, I 
see you don’t understand a bit! I 
was afraid you wouldn’t !'—starting 
up and standing before her. ‘Don’t 
you know that line ? 

**Zum héchsten Dasein immerfort zu 

streben ?”’ 

Every one has a natural right to do 
that—women as well as men—and 
Claude thinks and says I have not. 
He wanted to be my highest Dasein 
himself, he always would want it, 
and I could not bear it—not now 
even, sorry as [am for him ; push- 
ing back her hair off her flushed 
face. 

Poor Mrs. Erle! It was a long 
time since she had read “aust. To 
cultivate literature on a little oat- 
meal is, no doubt, a beautiful and 
noble thing; but it is one which 
will be found easier of accomplish- 
ment when the cultivator has only 
himself or herself to provide for. A 
number of small mouths, all want- 
ing oatmeal too, does distract one’s 
attention sadly, as Mrs. Erle had 
found; and it may be that she had 
but a partial comprehension now of 
the line her daughter brought back 
to her memory. But she compre- 
hended clearly enough the look of 
pain in the young eyes, the quiver- 
ing expression of distress round the 
dimpled lips. She rose, and put- 
ting her arms round her child, said, 
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‘My darling, I would not have 
you think I regret your decision for 
one moment. Whatever is for your 
happiness must please me.’ She kiss- 
ed tenderly the burning face, and 
Laura, drawn hither and thither by 
conflicting feelings, her struggling 
genius on the one side, her love and 
sorrow for Claude on the other, laid 
her head on her mother’s shoulder, 
and gave way to a burst of tears. 

Mrs. Erle never regretted Claude 
Dashwood, even in thought, again. 
She could not but stand loyally by 
this beautiful yet incomprehensible 
thing which she had brought into 
the world; but she was led to re- 
flect much on the ‘ contrariness’ of 
things—on the blunders committed 
by Mother Nature sometimes ; or 
if Naturecannot blunder, who does? 
Had John only been Laura, and 
Laura John! John in petticoats 
would have been such an admirable 
wife for Claude ; and Laura—it was 
difficult to imagine her otherwise 
than in petticoats, the creature was 
so altogether womanly ; and the 
mother’s heart was filled with 
thoughts which were not, perhaps, 
quite charitable towards the man 
who had failed to appreciate or com- 
prehend her child. She comforted 
and consoled her with many ten- 
der words, assuring her all would be 
for the best; so that when, later 
in the day, Audrey came, pale and 
tearful, Laura could meet her with 
the intelligence that she was already 
acquainted with the news she had 
to communicate. 

‘It breaks my heart to think of 
it’ exclaimed Audrey. ‘I do 
wish you could have decided dif- 
ferently, dear.’ 

Laura had nothing to offer in 
reply, save excuses that she could 
not help it, and vague hopes that 
things might turn out better than 
they expected. 

* Claude will make Violet's short- 
comings as a wife the text for a 
series of articles on the turpitude 
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of women, and marital suffering 
therefrom.’ 

That was the only severe remark 
she made. 

Shortly before the marriage was 
to take place, Claude came down 
to Enleigh to make arrangements 
about his horses. It was spring- 
time, and such beauty was bursting 
into life on every side, that God 
Himself seemed to be walking in 
glory round the world, revelling in 
the work of His own hands, reveal- 
ing Himself in leaping mountain- 
streams, in opening leaves and buds, 
in the songs ofa thousand birds, in 
the multiplied hum of busy insect 
crowds. 

He or she must be very much in 
love indeed who does not, as the 
day of marriage draws nigh, look 
back with some fond regret on the 
fast-vanishing hours of freedom! 
Especially must this be so in the 
case of a young man to whom life 
has been, on the whole, a pleasant 
pastime. Few such, if truth were 
spoken, would not confess to sun- 
dry pangs, sacred to the memory 
of happy bachelor liberty. It is to 
be hoped, of course, that the image 
of the Adela or Blanche, for whom 
the liberty is abandoned, comes as 
a consoling one ere the regrets be- 
come too poignant. ‘ The dearest 
little girl in the world’ is worth 
giving up something for. 

Claude had no such consolation 
as he stood on the lawn at En- 
leigh, leaning on the railing, as he 
had done nearly a year before, 
when he had proposed to his sister 
that they should go and see Laura. 
A farther acquaintance with Violet 
had not convinced him that she 
was worth the sacrifice he was 
making for her. What would his 
life be, tied down to the domestic 
hearth through long years to come, 
with such a vis-a-vis ? 

As he came to know more of the 
Ellis family, he began to experience 
some of that repulsion which his 
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sister felt for their low moral tone. 
It was not that they ever did any- 
thing the world would condemn, 
but they had no standard except 
the world’s standard ; and Claude, 
though accepting that standard as, 
on the whole, good enough for 
himself, yet, in some unconscious 
way, acknowledged that there was 
a higher one, and thought that 
women especially should regulate 
their actions by it. He never put 
this into words ; it influenced him 
nevertheless. 

But whatever he saw, it was now 
too late torepent. He had put his 
hand to the matrimonial plough, 
and could not draw back. He told 
himself this with bitterness of heart, 
as he stood, this glorious spring 
afternoon, taking his last free look 
on his old home. He took stock 
of his life heretofore, and could not 
say he had done well; he blamed 
not himself, but Laura. She it was 
who had driven him to the deso- 


late spot on which he now stood. 
As he was thus thinking, she 
suddenly appeared before him. He 
raised his hat as she advanced, 
with the half-timid graceful air 
which he knew so well as distinctive 
of one of her fits of extreme shy- 


ness. But she spoke calmly, hav- 
ing schooled herself to that ef- 
fort. 

‘Claude, I hear you are going 
away to-morrow ; and as you did 
not come to me, I have come—will 
you let me ?—to wish you all pos- 
sible happiness in your marriage ; 
all that one human being can wish 
for another.’ She held out her 
hand, which he took with a look 
of cold hard misery on his face. 

‘ Thank you; you are very kind,’ 
he returned, in a brief stern tone. 

‘I wanted to say another thing,’ 
she went on rapidly: ‘for so many, 
many years, Claude’—with a strong 
quiver in her voice—‘ you were so 
kind to me, I must thank you. It 
seems dreadful to me to break with 
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all the old life in this way, and that 
you won't believe how much I 
care for your happiness. If you 
would only say you forgive me, 
Claude.’ 

‘Forgive you? Never, so help 
me, God! Such words as “ for- 
give” and “happiness” are a mock- 
ery from your lips! You have 
blighted my life, and then you 
come and ask me to forgive you!’ 

He passed abruptly into the 
shrubbery, the little gate of which 
was near. 

Laura stood as ifturned to stone, 
while flowers were springing all 
round beneath her feet, and the 
birds sang glad songs of love and 
joy. She was unconscious of every- 
thing, save that dull aching pain 
at her heart, always craving for 
one word of kindness from him. 

So deep was her sorrow for him 
—so keen her regret for the ungra- 
cious way in which she had rejected 
his last offer—that it had seemed 
to her impossible to let him leave 
Enleigh without some expression 
of goodwill on her part; but as he 
had neitherannounced his marriage 
to her, nor made any attempt to 
see her or her mother—he had met 
Mr. Erle one day, and informed 
him of his engagement—it was not 
easy to know what to do. On this 
afternoon, as she was passing 
through the shrubbery, she saw 
him standing by the railing, that 
look of gloomy misery on his face; 
and, following an irresistible im- 
pulse, she had gone up and spoken 
to him. 

When he left her she stood for 
some minutes, and then turned me- 
chanically for comfort to that refuge 
which never fails, which is sure 
when all else is false—her mother’s 
love. 

‘He said I had blighted his life, 
mamma ; that he would never for- 
give me!’ 

‘God help you both !’ answered 
the mother. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


On the whole, that week he 
spent at Enleigh before his mar- 
riage was the most miserable of 
Claude Dashwood’s life. There 
was always the terrible lurking 
question, ‘Is it possible to get out 
of it now, even at the last mo- 
ment?’ and always the same un- 
compromising answer, ‘No.’ There 
was Audrey’s miserable face, and 
Charlie’s open disapproval. The 
latter was so angry that he at first 
refused to be present at the wed- 
ding ; pleading that he must take 
the two children abroad at once to 
their mother, who was wearying for 
a sight of them. 

This evoked a domestic storm. 
Mrs. Ellis had settled, the very 
moment she heard of the engage- 
ment, that Eveline and Adela 
(Charlie’s children) were to be 
bridesmaids, and she would resent 
highly their premature departure. 
Charlie, of course, bent his head to 
the blast; he would let the children 
stay, but would not himself be pre- 
sent. However, on this point too 
he yielded, though not before he 
and his brother had had, almost 
for the first time in their lives, high 
words together. 

Charlie felt it his duty to tell 
Claude that he totally disapproved 
of the match; and that it was, 
moreover, a poor beginning of do- 
mestic bliss to marry one girl while 
his whole heart was given to an- 
other. Being impulsive and ener- 
getic, he performed this duty with 
less discretion than was, perhaps, 
desirable under the circumstances, 
and Claude was deeply incensed. 

He answered that he had a per- 
fect right to please himself, must 
be the best judge of his own afiairs, 
and would not permit any one’s 
interference. He would take all 
his horses and dogs away from En- 
leigh, and never again put foot 
across the threshold. 
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That threat cut Charlie to the 
heart. He had always been chi- 
valrously anxious that his brother 
and sister and Mrs. Elliott should 
look on Enleigh as their country 
home as entirely now as they had 
done in his father’s lifetime. Au- 
drey effected a reconciliation. It is 
almost impossible that a quarrel 
between brothers should be per- 
manent, ifthere exist a sister equally 
attached to both; but the storm was 
violent while it lasted, and left its 
traces in increased depression and 
misery on Claude’s part, though 
Charlie yielded everything. He 
would go to the wedding, and would 
even see if it might be possible to 
bring his wife to London for it. 

The intimacy between the Dash- 
woods and Erles had been so great 
that the two families had been like 
one; and now that this intimacy 
was broken off, Enleigh was no 
longer the same place. With Laura, 
Claude felt that the sunshine was 
gone. Announcing his marriage to 
Mr. Erle was a trial too. The lat- 
ter was very fond of the two young 
men whom he had seen grow up 
from boyhood, and who had al- 
ways been affectionately respectful 
to himself. Claude as a son-in- 
law would have been very welcome 
to him; but then, if Claude would 
not make his Laura happy! Al- 
together the Rector’s feelings were 
divided, and when Claude, con- 
strained and nervous, told him he 
was engaged to Violet, Mr. Erle 
could hardly find voice enough to 
wish him God speed. 

It was a time of pain to all con- 
cerned; and Laura felt keenly, as 
many another girl has felt, that 
though in theory she may be free 
to reject or accept a husband as 
she pleases, yet that in real prac- 
tical life it needs no little courage 
and resolution to act on the theory, 
especially if she be portionless and 
the gentleman’s purse larger than 
his merit in her esteem, or if her 
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refusal spring from causes not 
very intelligible to ordinary ob- 
servers. Even Audrey’s sincere af- 
fection was not quite proof against 
some soreness of feeling with Lau- 
ra for her rejection of her brother. 
In words she commended her, but 
the sight of Claude’s miserable face 
always induced a secret remark, 
‘she might have trusted him and 
forgiven him,’ so true is it that no- 
thing can really ‘break the tie of 
blood.’ 

‘I think some people are born 
to be unfortunate,’ she said to Laura 
one day. ‘ Everything seems to go 
wrong with us. I know nothing I 
ever wish for happens. I did so 

_long to have you for a sister, Laura.’ 

Laura could say little, except 
that she was grieved, and that they 
must try to make friends with Vio- 
let, so as to induce her to study 
Claude’s happiness as much as 
possible. 

The night before Claude left for 
London, he went, as he had been 
in the habit of doing for years, into 
his sister’s room to wish her good- 
night. 

*O Claude! can nothing be 
done?’ she exclaimed, throwing her 
arms round him. 

‘ Nothing,’ he answered. ‘It is 
too late.’ 

Hitherto he had invariably re- 
pudiated the assumption that there 
was anything to do; but at that 
last moment there was no disguise 
between them. She put her head 
down on his shoulder and sobbed 
bitterly ; then he told her he had 
seen Laura. 

‘And what did she say? she 
questioned eagerly. 

‘Wished me joy, and asked me 
to forgive her,’ with a bitter execra- 
tion. ‘Such words were a mockery 
from her, and I told her so. She 
never really cared for me; she 
thought Carew a better specula- 
tion from the first. So it is as 
well as it is.’ 
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‘ Have you told Violet about it, 
darling ?” 

‘No; why should I? 

‘I think you ought, dear.’ 

‘It is no affair of hers.’ 

‘All that concerns you is her 
affair now, darling.’ 

He made a half-promise that he 
would tell her, but never found an 
opportune moment for doing so. 
Instinctively he shrank from let- 
ting her know aught of that beau- 
tiful dream to which there had 
come such a bitter waking. 

He went to London the next 
day ; Mrs. Elliott, all-triumphant, 
Audrey, and the other members of 
the family followed soon after, and 
there was a gay wedding and much 
rejoicing on the part of the bride’s 
relatives, and on that of the beau- 
tiful little bride herself. 

The poor bridegroom was less 
joyful, and was so absent and nerv- 
ous that he forgot to order the 
carriage which was to take him 
and his newly-acquired property to 
the station, thereby necessitating 
a departure in a quiet ordinary 
brougham, devoid of favours, grays, 
postillions, or anything, in short, 
that could make it worth one’s 
while to become a bride ; and Vio- 
let was terribly grieved and disap- 
pointed. 

Ladies with daughters still on 
hand congratulated Mrs. Ellis 
warmly on having got rid of one 
of hers,—‘ the Dashwoods, such a 
charming family to marry into, — 
but remarked to each other signi- 
ficantly that they ‘hoped Violet 
would be happy.’ 

‘Mrs. Ellis was, of course, glad 
to get a daughter off ; but I should 
be uncommonly sorry to see a child 
of mine married to a man with such 
a temper. Did you see how he 
looked at her when she said some- 
thing to him about having forgot- 
ten to order the carriage ?” 

Every one observed that the 
bridegroom’s sister cried as much 
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as if she had herself been the bride, 
and several people had heard some- 
thing of a prior attachment on his 
part. 
_ And so ended that page in the 
lives of Claude and Laura. A fresh 
point of departure for each had 
come. Old things were passed 
away, all things were become new, 
except memory — that always re- 
mains—and regrets for the old, old 
days, which, however, people would 
do well to stifle ; 
‘ For violets plucked, the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again.’ 
Other violets, indeed, may bloom; 
but they are not the blossoms on 
which we once gazed with delight, 
not because they were more beau- 
tiful, but because they were the 
first, fresh with the dew of youth. 


‘When will return the glory of your prime ? 
No more—oh, never more !' 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Mrs. CLaupE DasHwoop was 
now in possession of those many 
desirable things which had once 
been offered to Laura Erle, and 
which she had rejected for the 
sake of certain immaterial consider- 
ations—poor equivalents, it may 
perhaps be thought, to an impe- 
cunious maiden, for a house and 
a carriage and a husband. 

The house was certainly pretty 
enough to be a temptation to any 
one, and its new mistress looked 
pretty too, as she stood in the din- 
ing-room one sunny morning be- 
fore breakfast, talking to her sister- 
in-law, Audrey Dashwood, while 
awaiting the arrival of the master 
of the establishment. 

She was complaining bitterly of 
the enormities of her maid; for 
Violet was one of those people in 
whose eyes servants have neither 
heart nor feeling, nor any capa- 
city of fatigue. She almost invari- 
ably began the day by finding fault 
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with her maid, appealing in piteous 
tones to the company during break- 
fast for their sympathy with her in 
her sufferings from this enemy of 
her peace. 

This sympathy Audrey never 
readily gave, and Violet’s demand 
for it had always irritated her. 

‘I do dislike to hear a we an 
incessantly railing at her wretched 
maid,’ she had exclaimed one day 
to Laura Erle. ‘If the poor crea- 
ture does now and then forget one 
of Violet’s thousand ribbons, is it 
a crime or a matter of public im- 
portance ?” 

Violet had always been aggrieved 
at Audrey’s want of acquiescence 
in her objurgations. It is true the 
latter never spoke in favour of the 
maid ; but some word of extenua- 
tion she would occasionally offer, 
and that Violet found it hard to 
tolerate. 

On this morning she was still 
pointing out some infinitesimal 
fault in the construction of her 
dress when Claude came in. She 
turned to him at once. 

‘ Now, Claude, isn’t it tiresome 
of Barton? Just look at my dress! 
It makes me look like a sack round 
my waist.’ 

In the old Enleigh days, when 
Violet had made this appeal, span- 
ning her dainty girdle with her 
hands,—not at all to win his ad- 
miration, but in real annoyance,— 
Claude had always looked amused, 
and used to laugh, encouraging her 
to go on pouring forth her com- 
plaints. 

Some men seem to take an ab- 
solute delight in the silliness of 
silly women, fostering and abet- 
ting it. Is it that by doing so they 
hope to keep up the tradition of 
their own superiority? Whatever 
was the reason, Claude had cer- 
tainly encouraged Violet’s in those 
early days; now he appeared to be 
less fascinated. 

‘What should you say if Poole 
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sent you a coat made like this?’ 
went on his bride, still appealing 
to him. 

‘Let us have breakfast, Violet,’ 
he said, taking up his letters. 

* You are so unkind and stupid, 
Claude. You don’t care a bit about 
my dress being spoiled.’ 

‘Is it spoiled? I don’t see. Why 
not have another maid, if Barton 
is so bad ?” 

‘Because another would most 
likely be worse. They are all alike. 
I do think if I was a maid I would 
take more trouble about my work.’ 

They sat down to breakfast. 

‘What are we going to do to- 
night ? asked Violet, as she poured 
out the tea. ‘Shall we go to the 
play, or what ?” 

‘Couldn’t we stay at home? 
suggested Claude. ‘It is Audrey’s 
last evening.’ 

‘It is so awfully dull,’ responded 
the bride. ‘It will be like Paris 
over again. Audrey, you have 
no idea how moped we were. I 
think wedding tours ought to be 
abolished. Weren’t we _ bored, 
Claude?’ in a tone of the most 
genial donhomie. 

‘I am sorry you found it so dull,’ 
responded the young husband, too 
polite to answer in the affirma- 
tive. 

‘Don’t say “you,” say “we ;” 
for I’m sure you were bored too. 
I know you looked it, and no won- 
der. Why people who are going 
to spend the rest of their natural 
lives together should begin by giv- 
ing full scope to their capacity for 
boring each other passes my poor 
comprehension. So far from going 
off alone, they ought, as Dick Wil- 
mot says, to get some one to help 
them to bear up against the awful 
thought that they are absolutely 
tied to each other for life. If it 
hadn’t been for the shops, I think 
I should have died.’ 

‘I’m glad you had some con- 
solation,’ said Claude in a tone 
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which was beginning to be signifi- 
cant to Violet’s ear. 

‘Would it be proper for me to 
gush ?” she exclaimed immediately, 
in a provocative way which would 
have amused a less touchy man 
than Claude. ‘O Audrey! so 
sweet, you know, and romantic, to 
have dear, dear Claude all to myself, 
and for dear Claude to have me, 
his little Violet, all to himself, for 
weeks and weeks and weeks toge- 
ther! Wasn’t it sweet, Claude 2’ 
clasping her hands and casting a 
languishing look at him out of her 
blue eyes. 

‘As we have got to go on to- 
gether for the rest of our lives, 
Violet—’ began Claude gravely. 

‘We should take it easy at first. 
Precisely what I say,’ interrupted 
the lady, quite unabashed by his 
sternness. ‘ Claude thinks I don’t 
gush enough, Audrey ;’ relapsing 
into her natural tone. ‘ He is hor- 


rified because I call things by their 


real names. I see no harm in say- 
ing we were both bored in Paris, 
and were glad to get back. We 
are none the less good friends for 
it; we couldn’t help it. But Claude 
would like me to say we were in 
Paradise. We quarrelled at last, 
so then it got better.’ 

‘The remedy must have been 
worse than the disease. What did 
you quarrel about ?” 

‘ Never mind now,’ said Claude. 

‘Why shouldn't I tell her? There 
is no secret.’ Then, turning to Au- 
drey, ‘I wanted to bring home a 
present for Laura Erle, and as she 
and Claude were such old friends 
I thought it would be so nice if he 
and I got one together for her. I 
had set my heart on a chain and 
locket with our photographs in it, 
—lI noticed that she had such a 
rubbishy little locket on a ribbon 
round her neck,—and he wouldn’t 
help me, and was so disagreeable 
and cross about it.’ 

‘I didn’t want to prevent your 
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giving her any mortal thing you 
pleased.’ 

But in truth his conduct on this 
matter had seemed very ungracious 
to his young wife. 

He had not, despite his pro- 
mises to Audrey, spoken to her of 
that passage in the lives of Laura 
and himself, and the longer he put 
off doing so, the harder he found 
it to introduce the subject. Vio- 
let’s frequent mention of her irri- 
tated him inexpressibly; for he 
could not help contrasting the pre- 
sent, which was boring him to ex- 
tinction, with that present as it 
might have been, had Laura, not 
Violet, been his companion. With 
that charming combination of ten- 
derness and fire he would not 
have been dull. With what de- 
light would he have decked her 
beautiful neck and arms with orna- 
ments! He had looked forward 


with pride to loading her with 
gifts, and to receiving her smiles 
and caresses of half-tender, half- 


playful thanks. He felt no plea- 
sure in giving to Violet; she had 
so much, in the first place ; in the 
next, his gifts were all taken as a 
matter of course and business, so 
that he had none of the exquisite 
poetic delight in giving which he 
had experienced on the rare occa- 
sions when he had ventured on 
presenting Laura with any little 
offering. 

And now, how could he have 
any part in giving her a locket 
with his photograph in it? He 
refused to let his name be asso- 
ciated with the gift at all; and 
Violet, unaware of the reason, 
thought him ungracious and dis- 
agreeable, telling him so with a 
frankness which, even in those 
early days, he resented in a wife. 

‘Wasn’t it ill-natured of him?’ 
she said to Audrey now. 

‘I’m sure he didn’t mean to be 
ill-natured. I suppose he thought 
it would come better from you.’ 
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‘Exactly,’ muttered Claude. 

‘Still, I think he might have 
helped me when I asked him,’ per- 
sisted Violet. ‘I could have got a 
much handsomer present if he had 
joined me.’ 

‘Good God, Violet! Did I pre- 
vent your spending any sum you 
liked? 

‘You told me the chain and 
locket cost too much money, and 
that if I went on at that rate, I 
should soon have nothing left; so 
I bought quite a rubbishy little 
thing for her.’ 

‘If I said that, I didn’t mean it,’ 
said Claude, with a rather uneasy 
glance at Audrey. He could not 
bear her to think him guilty of 
grudging Laura a present. In one 
sense he had not grudged it. He 
was very generous, as a rule; but 
little shades of ignoble feeling creep 
in very insidiously. That same fibre 
in his nature which made him so 
conscious of the many good things 
he had to bestow on a poor wife, 
made him feel some unwillingness 
that Laura should benefit through 
him, when she had refused to yield 
herself up to him entirely. Had 
she become his wife all he had 
was at her disposal. She had not 
done so, and why should Violet 
take her a handsome present? 
Something like that was the sen- 
timent, but so latent that he had 
not felt conscious of it, or ashamed, 
till dread of Audrey’s disapproval 
showed it in its real deformity. 

There are people in whom the 
good in others finds small response, 
on whom it produces no pleasur- 
able effect. Claude did not in the 
least appreciate or even notice his 
young wife’s generous thought for 
one less gifted than herself with 
the world’s good things. Even 
Audrey was not as just to Violet 
in this respect as she ought to have 
been. 

Claude left the table, looking 
gloomy and miserable, and Au- 
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drey’s heart sank at the specimen of 
his married life which she had seen. 

She had been staying with him 
and Violet for some time, and was 
now going abroad with Mrs. Elliott 
to join Charlie and his wife, while 
Claude and his bride went to Oak- 
lands for the autumn, to the inex- 
pressible joy of the latter, who 
looked forward with rapture to get- 
ting among her own people again, 
and into her father’s house. 

It was delightful to be Mrs. 
Claude Dashwood, and she really 
was proud of her husband’s good 
looks and stately bearing, if only 
he would have been a degree more 
cheerful. But she missed the gay 
family circle, the unfailing good- 
humour of her own home. 

Yet, mindful of the wisdom con- 
tained in certain proverbs, she 
would not let any one there guess 
that she had found a flaw in the 
fish she had captured with so much 
labour, or that the marriage for 
which she had striven so earnestly 
was not altogether a paradisiacal 
affair. 

To Laura she was less reticent. 

The day after her arrival at Oak- 
lands she drove over to Smedston 
to present that gift which had caused 
so many heart-burnings, and after- 
wards the two, sitting together in 
Laura’s bedroom, fell into very 
confidential discourse. 

‘Their goodness will be the 
death of me, that will be the end 
of it,’ said Violet at last. ‘ You see, 
Laura, I’m not fit for heaven yet, 
nor the company of the saints. I 
like the sinners best.’ 

‘I should never have thought of 
calling Claude or Audrey saints.’ 

‘We always used to talk of St. 
Audrey, long before I ever dreamed 
of marrying Claude. Perhaps what 
I mean, though, is not so much 
their goodness as their sham, as I 
call it—Claude’s especially.’ 

*O Violet 

‘Now, Laura, don’t say ““O Vio- 
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let !” as if you believed in shams 
too. Isn't it all sham when Claude 
talks to me about the Bible ?’ 

‘I don’t call the Bible a sham,’ 
said Laura gravely. 

‘Of course not, dear; but what 
I mean is a sham, as I'll tell you. 
We quarrelled this morning; he 
wanted me to do something —never 
mind what—that I wouldn’t, and 
he talked a lot of what St. Clare 
calls “rot,” and got the Bible to 
prove to me something about my 
husband ruling over me, just at the 
beginning, don’t you know? That 
is what I call a sham, because 
Claude doesn't believe any of that 
part of the Bible himself, I know; so 
it is all stuff his picking out little 
bits to frighten me ; and it doesn’t 
frighten me, for I don’t believe it 
either ; and then he is horrified 
when I say so. He was quite 
shocked because I told him he 
talked “rot ;’’ laughing at the re- 
collection. ‘You see, he is quite 
different to the sort of men I have 
been used to,’ she went on in a 
puzzled way. ‘He wants me to go 
to church twice on Sundays, a thing 
I never did in my life, though he 
doesn’t go himself. All that is what 
I call the Dashwood sham; and 
with a freedom altogether surpris- 
ing and somewhat painful to Laura, 
whose ideas on certain subjects 
were perhaps old-fashioned, she 
proceeded to discuss Claude’s cha- 
racter and disposition as they un- 
folded themselves day by day to 
her. ‘I don’t know what to make 
of him sometimes,’ she ended. 
‘How should you manage about 
his temper, now, if you were me?” 

Laura felt much sympathy for 
the poor little thing, wishing she 
had hada more experienced adviser 
than herself. 

‘Why don’t you consult Mrs. 
Ellis, dear?’ she said. 

‘My best of Lauras! I wouldn’t 
say a word to them at home for 
worlds, They think I’m having 
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my innings now; and so I am, of 
course, and you mustn’t fancy 
Claude isn’t nice to me, and all 
that. He is awfully good to me, 
he really is, and is always wanting 
to know what he can do for me, 
and giving me things ; only—oh! 
I suppose it is natural one should 
feel strange at first ;) shaking back 
her head to drive out of her pretty 
blue eyes some unmistakable tears, 
the effects of she hardly knew what 
vague disappointment. ‘ After all, 
when you come to think of it, what 
a thing it is to be set down with a 
person you know so little of! Till 
a girl is actually married, she can’t 
conceive how little she knew of a 
man’s character really.’ 

* But, Violet dear, I’m as certain 
as I can be of anything in the 
world, that Claude will do his best 
to make you happy.’ 

‘Of course, dear, and I am hap- 
py, awfully happy, really, and you 
must promise me never to say a 
word of what I have told you to 
any one. I just asked you as you 
have known Claude for so long. 
Now when are you coming over to 
Oaklands ?” 

‘Oh, not at all, dear ; it is so far,’ 
said Laura, dreading a meeting with 
Claude. 

‘Surely you could ride or drive ?” 

Laura’s rides were things of the 
past. 

‘I have so much to do. Can't 
you come over to me? We can talk 
so much better here.’ 

That was a happy thought, and 
Violet went away promising to re- 
new the visit in a few days. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Bur Laura, though she had 
failed to secure a husband and a 
house in London, was not left 
without compensation. 

There are pleasures so pure, so 
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unalloyed by any taint of earthly 
dross, that they compensate for a 
lifetime of suffering. Such a one 
Laura experienced when she was, 
through her own earnings, enabled 
to help her father in replacing the 
money he had paid for John. To 
do this had lately been the great 
aim of the old man’s life. ‘IfI 
only knew that was safe for your 
mother, I could say, “ Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace,”’ he had confessed one day 
to his daughter. 

Mr. Erle’s birthday had always 
been observed as a féte in the fa- 
mily. From earliest infancy each 
of his children had on that occa- 
sion presented him with some little 
gift in the morning, after prayers, 
and while awaiting the arrival of 
breakfast. 

Mr. Erle always shared the fami- 
ly joy on his own birthday. ‘ There 
was, after all, something worth 
living for,’ he would say to his wife, 
when fresh from the embraces and 
congratulations of these young 
creatures, ‘and if the children were 
an anxiety, they were also a bless- 
ing, and they were good children 
on the whole; the boys steady’ 
(poor John’s delinquencies were 
happily forgotten at such periods), 
‘the girls tender and affectionate.’ 

On the anniversary in question, 
anxious though he was on account 
of his wife’s future, he cheered up 
wonderfully as the little gifts, very 
worthless in themselves, were piled 
up round his plate, and clear young 
voices wished him many happy re- 
turns of the day. 

For a while he forgot his cares 
under the genial sunshine of this 
affection, lingering over the break- 
fast table to indulge in reminis- 
cences of the many past celebra- 
tions of his nativity recollected by 
his numerous sons and daughters. 
Each one had some story of the 
first he or she remembered. 

At last he rose to go into his 
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study, feeling brighter and more 
hopeful than he had been for some 
time. Arrived there, he stood look- 
ing admiringly at an oil-painting— 
the only one in the room—which 
he had bought in Rome long years 
before, when he had been a hope- 
ful man on the threshold of life, 
not the broken-down father of 
children whose heritage was starva- 
tion. 

Whenever his spirits revived a 
little he always stood to look at 
this picture, in which he was wont 
to declare he could, every time he 
looked, see ever-increasing beauties, 
and when he felt particularly happy, 
he would take out his silk pocket- 
handkerchief and rub the surface 
of the picture and polish it, his face 
beaming with an expression of ar- 
tistic contentment befitting the 
possessor of such a treasure. He 
rubbed his picture till it shone 
again on this especial morning. 

As he was standing before it, his 
head a little on one side, in pleased 
contemplation, his mouth com- 
pressed, the silk handkerchief still 
in his hand, the door opened, and 
the bright face of his daughter 
Laura presented itself. 

* May I come in, papa?’ 

‘Come in, my child,’ said the 
Rector, in the tone of tenderness in 
which he always addressed her. 

He sat down at his table. She 
placed herself on his knee, and 
hiding her face on his white head, 
put into his hands the money she 
had been saving up for some time, 
saying it was her birthday present 
to him. He did not quite under- 
stand at first, but when he did, 
words would be as inadequate to 
describe his sensations as they 
were to express them at that mo- 
ment. He could not speak for 
some time; he could only cover 
the girl’s face with kisses, his eyes 

ull oftears. 

Claude and his narrow prejudices 
were all forgotten by her then; 
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or rather, they were not forgotten, 
but they sank into utter insignifi- 
cance before the supreme happiness 
of that moment. He might call her 
unwomanly, strong-minded, what 
he would; John might fear she 
would lose caste. She was content 
tolose caste, proud of being strong- 
minded ; she gloried in being un- 
womanly, if it were unwomanly to 
strive for honourable independence, 
and to labour for those she loved. 
Those whose affection and good 
opinion she valued thought none 
the worse of her because she was 
not ashamed to work, though it 
must be admitted that Mr. Erle had 
found the idea of her money-earn- 
ing capacities difficult of assimila- 
tion at first. When it was brought 
home to him, surprise had for many 
weeks been the predominant quali- 
ty of his mind. Had any one 
thrown doubt on his girl’s practical 
ability, he would, justly, have 
scouted such an one. He acknow- 
ledged daily her use in the parish ; 
she was his right hand, better than 
any curate save that she could not 
actually take part in the service; 
she managed the choir, the schools ; 
she taught her brothers and sisters 
—the equal of his ‘ little Laura’ was 
not to be found. But somehow his 
Laura as a money-earning animal 
was altogether a novel conception. 
Above all, to earn money by pen 
or pencil. 

Had such an unlikely circum 
stance occurred as the presentation 
of a cheque, the fruit of his brains, 
by Mr. John Erle to his progenitor, 
the latter would have been as highly 
surprised as he would have been 
gratified, but the amazement would 
have arisen from totally different 
causes. 

‘What can Laura know to write 
about ?” 

He asked this question, not con- 
temptuously, like Claude, but mys- 
teriously. Had she been a man, 
indeed! Men have a knack of 

T 
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picking up information; they go 
about, and who knows what they 
see and do? But his Laura! 

Altogether it was mysterious, and 
well calculated to puzzle a father. 
What enormous, yet unsuspected 
potentialities might there not be 
all around him—in women, for ex- 
ample! From that day Mr. Erle, 
hitherto a strong Conservative, de- 
veloped tendencies which might 
lead him to accept or welcome any 
amount of Radical change. 

That great wave which was pass- 
ing over the world—he had held 
it to be the part of every good 
man to resist to the utmost of his 
power ; but when the wave rolls 
such a beautiful and precious thing 
to your feet, does not Providence 
mean you to learn something by 
that ? 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

VIOLET’s visit was the first break 
that had come for some time in 
Laura’s life. 

Theintelligent reader hasalready 
perceived that she was far from 
being one of those young ladies, 
patterns of propriety and _ perfec- 
tion, who were wont to be held up 
as models to rising womanhood ; 
so very good were they that the 
only wonder is how their unfortu- 
nate belongings, the male portion 
of them especially, survived so 
much excellence. They never tired 
of going to church, getting up at 
cock -crow for the purpose (one 
model sprang out of bed the very 
moment she ,was called, at a quar- 
ter to five on a winter morning, 
and read the psalms and lessons 
there and then, her devotions not 
at all disturbed, apparently, by 
any compunction for having re- 
quired the unfortunate housemaid 
to rise at such an abnormal hour) ; 
they reformed on high Anglican 
principles every soul coming within 
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their influence, their noblest ambi- 
tion being to marry an apostolical- 
looking stick who snubbed them 
outrageously, and whose snubbings 
they accepted with meekness, as 
their appointed portion ; for they 
were, above all things, submissive ; 
were unconscious of rights (one 
trembles to think how shocked they 
would have been at asserting them), 
and were never so happy as when 
they were being thoroughly well 
trampled upon. 

Truly, they were admirable crea- 
tures whom it would have been well 
to imitate ; but human nature, being 
weak, is apt to quail before the 
contemplation of such perfection, 
and to indulge in some ungodly 
hankerings after a society from 
which the lay element has not been 
altogether eliminated. 

Laura was not one of these mo- 
dels. Many people will have al- 
ready pronounced her altogether 
a brand, especially in that matter 
of her predilection for the male sex. 

In spite of her numerous re- 
sources in herself she found the 
spring and summer after Claude’s 
marriage dull and trying. 

Enleigh was shut up, Mrs. El- 
liottand Audrey having goneabroad 
at once instead of returning there 
after the season ; and the want of the 
usual society made a great blank 
at the Rectory. Laura missed es- 
pecially the companionship of the 
gentlemen, with whom she had al- 
ways been in the habit of mixing 
on terms of frank intimacy. 

There are women who seem to 
be able to go through life very 
happily without ever associating 
much with men, without desiring 
their society, or deriving any plea- 
sure from it; but Laura was not 
one of these, and she found exist- 
ence without a strong masculine 
infusion not only unutterably dull 
but whollyincomplete. Violet’s visit 
had given her much to think about, 
but she saw little more of her ; for 
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the day after her first call came a 
letter from Lady Emily Carew’s 
maid to Mrs. Erle, saying that 
her lady was very ill and had ex- 
pressed an urgent wish to have 
Laura with her, if her mother could 
spare her. The young lady started 
at once for Melbury, and found 
her friend suffering from an attack 
of low fever—nothing the least in- 
fectious, as the latter was anxious 
to impress on her, but likely to be 
tedious. 

‘And, my dear girl, I did long 
so for you. You see good Scott is 
devoted to me; there could not be 
a better maid or nurse; but then 
she is not like a friend. Ah, if I had 
only had a daughter! It is so kind 
of your dear mother to lend you to 
me for a little while. I have had 
the piano put into my boudoir for 
you, and you must take a drive 
every day ; for you mustn’t stay too 
much in my room to lose your 
roses again, which I am glad to see 
come back.’ 


Lady Emily had not made up 
her mind to ask Mrs. Erle ‘ to lend’ 
her Laura without much serious 


consideration. Being of an expan- 
sive nature, she longed for com- 
panionship other than that of her 
maid, and in this longing her 
thoughts turned to Laura rather 
than to any one else, even though 
she tried to make them turn in the 
direction of Miss Bingley; but 
then she remembered those fears 
which had been aroused in her 
mind at Christmas. 

However,as she had seen nothing 
since to confirm those fears, and as 
her dear son was abroad—gone in 
search of an important document 
which would elucidate a disputed 
point of history, on the elucidation 
of which Mr. Carew’s soul was set-— 
she ventured to give the invitation, 
especially as she resolved never to 
mention her son's name to Laura, 
feeling that it might, perhaps, be as 
well to abstain from dwelling on 
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his perfections to a susceptible 
heart. She would also contrive to 
make her guest's visit to her termi- 
nate before his return from the 
Continent. 

The first part of this programme 
Lady Emily carried out completely 
—in her own estimation. ‘To her 
it seemed that she never spoke of 
her son, never dwelt fondly on his 
endearing qualities, never antici- 
pated his return. In reality she 
did little else, for out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth; she could no more help talk- 
ing of him than she could help 
breathing, and Laura listened with 
less weariness than of yore. She 
had recovered her tone of mind, 
and, being less full of her own sor- 
row, had more sympathy for the joys 
and sorrows of others. Besides, 
she never forgot that crisis in her 
life when Harold’s few words of 
kindness had come to her like a 
light in a dark place. 

It appeared that Lady Emily 
had not informed her son of her 
illness. She was in the habit, when 
he was absent, of writing to him 
three times a week, and continued 
to do so now, sitting up in bed for 
the purpose. 

‘I would not alarm him for the 
world, you know, my dear. He 
would be running home to take 
care of me, and so lose all his time.’ 

And as Lady Emily did not 
make mention of her illness, neither 
did she of Laura’s visit. 

The latter found this visit far 
less dull than the preceding one, 
though her kindly hostess was ill 
and she saw few people; but the 
country was now as lovely as it 
had before been depressing and 
dull ; the lanes were rich with every 
variety of wild-flower, fern, and 
grass ; tall foxgloves stood every- 
where in stately pride, and the 
leafy bracken made a covert for the 
deer and hare, though its shades 
of dark green were beginning to 
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give place to the glorious russet of 
the later season. 

Laura went for a drive every day, 
and, being no longer restricted by 
Lady Emily’s fears, could go where 
she pleased, and made many an 
expedition alone to the top of the 
hill. One day when, having left the 
pony carriage at the foot, she had 
gone up and was sitting to rest for 
a few minutes, her attention was 
attracted by an object which struck 
her at first as a sort of ambulatory 
windmill in full work. The main 
body of the figure seemed to be 
keeping in motion something that 
looked like arms, and to be running 
hither and thither after an appar- 
ently unattainable object. 

A nearer view showed a tall 
gaunt man propelling before him a 
long pole with a capacious green 
pouch attached thereto ; he wore a 
white coat, the widely flapping tails 
of which, flying out behind, gave 
him the appearance of a windmill. 

Soon Miss Erle saw that the 


pole, pouch, and tails pertained to 
the entity known amongst men as 
the Reverend Theophilus Saftery, 


of Snail Farm. The two former 
were, in fact, a net for the capture 
of butterflies ; and the gentleman’s 
brown-holland coat, worn by him 
for purposes of coolness, being 
loose and flying out behind, had 
looked like a pair of wings. 

He soon became aware of Miss 
Erle’s presence and came towards 
her, removing a large straw hat, 
much the worse for wear, from a 
head which had become somewhat 
heated in the chase. 

From the crown of this hat Mr. 
Saffery took a large red handker- 
chief, with which he first carefully 
wiped his head till it shone like a 
beautiful smooth pink billiard-ball, 
and then proceeded to mop his 
face vigorously. 

‘Miss Erle! Is it possible? Do 
I find you here—alone? Have the 
beauties of nature drawn you hi- 
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ther, or does some more learned 
object procure for this favoured 
spot the honour of your gracious 
and beautiful presence ?” 

A pink billiard-ball, with a rough 
outline of features portrayed on 
one side, surmounting a long bent 
pole, and endowed with the power 
of speech, will convey some idea of 
Mr. Theophilus Saffery. 

Next to the irresistible desire to 
laugh which he always excited in 
Miss Erle’s mobile soul, was the 
conviction at this moment, ‘I’m in 
for the Tumulus of Hector ! 

‘How do you do, Mr. Saffery ?’ 
were her spoken words, as she put 
her small hand into the capacious 
red one held out by her interlocutor. 

‘It is an altogether unexpected 
felicity to meet you here,’ went on 
the gentleman. ‘I little thought 
when I came up in search of an in- 
sect, which has successfully eluded 
my pursuit, that I should be com- 
pensated by the sight of so rare and 
delicate a creature as yourself, far 
surpassing in brightness the butter- 
fly which it was my ambition to 
add to my collection.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Saffery ; that is 
really a very pretty compliment, 
but I hope you don’t mean to put 
me in your net. I should not ap- 
preciate the honour, I’m afraid, any 
more than the insect which has al- 
ready eluded your pursuit. Don’t 
you find butterfly-hunting rather 
fatiguing work this hot weather ? 

*I am warm,’ answered the en- 
tomologist, continuing to mop him- 
self, ‘though my clothing is of the 
lightest kind, compatible with de- 
cency ;’ grasping the covering of his 
lower limbs as if to exhibit its tex- 
ture. ‘ I will, with your permission, 
seat myself here, where I can re- 
cover coolness and enjoy the ines- 
timable privilege of converse with 
you.’ 

‘ But won't the insect be gone in 
the mean time ?’ asked Laura, hop- 
ing to escape Hector. 
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A contortion, meant for a smile, 
passed over Mr. Saffery’s face. It 
was due partly to the difficulty ex- 
perienced by a man of his years in 
throwing himself in youthful fashion 
on the ground at the lady’s feet, 
partly to the desire of expressing 
without words that the loss ofthe in- 
sect was an absolute nothing when 
compared to the delight of her so- 
ciety. The truth was, Mr. Saffery 
was too hot and tired to hunt any 
more ; but with the perfidy natural 
to his sex, he wished her to believe 
that he abandoned the chase for 
her sake. It appeared that he had 
not known she was at Melbury; 
had he done so, he would certainly 
have requested his sister to call on 
her. She would do so to-morrow, 
however, thus relieving the tedium 
of what must necessarily be a dull 
sojourn in a sick house. 

By degrees they got to Hector 
and the Tumulus, as she had fore- 
seen, and she had the other side 
Mr. Saffery 


of the controversy. 
grew quite pathetic on Harold Ca- 
rew’s refusal to meet him in fair 


fight. How was it possible to 
grapple with an enemy who persis- 
tently eluded him? No arguments 
can produce any effect until they 
are, at least, fairly listened to. 

Laura, by way of consolation, 
urged that Mr. Carew’s belief or 
disbelief could make no difference 
whatever to the truth of the theory, 
but that only convinced Mr. Saffery 
how little she really understood his 
feelings on the subject. What mat- 
tered to him the implicit belief of 
the whole congregation of the faith- 
ful if that one stubborn unbeliever 
remained unconvinced ? 

The poor butterfly-hunter was 
as much in earnest on this absurd 
question as if he had believed the 
end ofthe world to be close at hand, 
or had wished to convert the Jews, 
or to convince mankind that there 
is no hereafter. 

As they went down the hill to- 
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gether, he begged that she would 
consider the matter, and, when she 
saw Mr. Carew, use her influence 
to get him to discuss the question 
calmly with his neighbour. 

With due gravity she promised, 
and on her return related it all in 
her vivacious way to Lady Emily, 
who forthwith became deeply 
thoughtful. 

Since the day on which he had 
shown her his entomological trea- 
sures Mr. Saffery had always been 
eager in his inquiries for Laura, and 
if Laura could only be made eager 
in her interest in Mr. Saffery what 
a consummation it would be! Lady 
Emily would then always have her 
near her, yet without any fear of 
her as a possible daughter-in-law. 
It was, to be sure, scarcely easier 
to imagine her presiding at Snail 
Farm than in a dull schoolroom 
over dull girls, but Lady Emily 
would not conjure up difficulties. 
Mr. Saffery was an excellent man, 
a clergyman, well off; not good- 
looking, certainly, that Lady Emily 
had to admit, and the slight fringe 
of hair at the back of his naked 
head had always reminded her of 
hay — still looks are not every- 
thing; and if Mr. Saffery could in- 
duce Laura to live within an easy 
distance of Melbury, it would satis- 
factorily account for the fact of his 
existence, which had hitherto been 
an insoluble problem to Lady Emily 
and her son. 

Miss Saffery came to call the next 
day and her brother the following 
one, and then came an invitation 
to luncheon at Snail Farm, which 
her hostess insisted that Laura 
should accept, in spite of the young 
lady’s protests. 

‘You mustn’t get moped to death, 
my dear. It is very dull here, and 
it does you good to go out.’ 

But before that day came an- 
other event had taken place. Ha- 
rold Carew had come home. 

One afternoon, on returning from 
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her customary drive, Laura found 
the house in a state of commotion 
consequent on his arrival. 

He had met by chance at Berlin 
a casual acquaintance, who spoke 
of his mother’s severe illness, inquir- 
ing how she was. Much alarmed, 
Harold started at once, and tra- 
velled without stopping till he 
reached Melbury. 

Notwithstanding Lady Emily’s 
delight at seeing him, she was seri- 
ously disturbed by his inopportune 
return. 

On arriving at the Melbury sta- 
tion he had made anxious inquiries 
about her, and was informed by the 
master that she was not only better, 
but had a young lady staying with 
her. After the first greetings were 
over he censured her gently for not 
having summoned him home, and 
when she, by way of excuse, pleaded 
that she had not lacked tender 
nursing, having had Laura Erle 
with her, an expression of plea- 
sure brightened his face such as 
she had never known a lady’s name 
call forth before. 

She hardly knew what to do. 
Should she send for Miss Bingley, 
or make some excuse for putting 
an end to Laura’s visit, or should she 
trust to Providence? 

It would be difficult to manage 
about Miss Bingley : she being ill, 
what would that young lady do at 
Melbury? It might possibly hap- 
pen, too—it probably would—that 
her recalcitrant son would do as he 
had often done before when that 
damsel’s charms had been forced 
on him, either make himself pain- 
fully conspicuous by his absence, 
or, if present, exhibit himself in his 
least-pleasing aspect by maintain- 
ing a complete silence, always li- 
able to misconstruction, or else by 
breaking it only to launch gloomy 
sarcasms from the depths of his 
arm-chair at people and things in 

.general. To put a sudden end to 
Laura’s visit was not easy without 
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violating both good taste and good 
feeling, nor did she like to think 
of the blank the loss of that bright 
companionship would make in her 
own life, confined, as she still was, 
to her room, though able to be 
up. 
Finally, Lady Emily determined 
totrustto Providence—alwaysa safe 
course of action, especially when 
one does not know what other to 
pursue ; and surely Providence, in 
return for such trust, would not 
show itself so unmindful of its duty 
as to permit the subjugation of the 
obdurate heart of the sole hope of 
the Carews by a girl, charming in- 
deed, and lovable, but yet not one 
of the select few who might law- 
fully aspire to the honour of such 
a conquest. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Mr. CaREw’s coming was not 
less annoying to Laura than to her 
hostess. Being a young person of 
exceedingly acute perceptions she 
had, very soon after her arrival, 
become aware that Lady Emily al- 
ways spoke of her son under pro- 
test, so to say. Unaware of the 
fears which had been aroused in 
the mother’s heart, she attributed 
this to a suspicion on the part of the 
latter that she herself was aspiring 
to Mr. Carew’s hand. The thought 
that such a suspicion should attach 
to her was especially galling to a 
nature like hers, in which sensitive, 
even excessive pride, was predo- 
minant. She had perceived, too, 
that Lady Emily was desirous of 
throwing her into the society of 
Mr. Saffery, which fact awoke in 
her some rather scornful amuse- 
ment. She saw that her friend 
wished to have her near her, but 
did not deem her good enough for 
her own son ; mindful, however, of 
the lady’s kindness to herself and 
her family, to John in particular, 
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she restrained the half-contemptu- 
ous anger the first perception of 
these things produced in her. 

Harold’s return was an extreme 
annoyance to her. He too, no 
doubt, attributed to her designs on 
himself or his property ; and Miss 
Erle commented mentally with 
some severity on the vanity and 
self-consciousness of men who think 
every woman who sees them wishes 
to possess herself of themselves or 
their goods. She resolved to pro- 
pose to Lady Emily that, now her 
son was come home, she, Laura, 
should return to Smedston. If Lady 
Emily refused to accede to this, she 
would stay with her till she was well, 
of course, but would not ever again 
visit Melbury. Meantime she would 
see as little of Mr. Carew as possi- 
ble ; and she began by asking Lady 
Emily if she might dine with her 
up-stairs that evening instead of 
going down, as she had hitherto 
done, to the dining-room. 

‘You are so much better now,’ 
she said in an explanatory voice, 
‘and it will be pleasanter for you.’ 

‘ Certainly, my dear ; it is most 
kind of you to think of it; it is dull 
up here alone.’ 

This ready compliance convinced 
Laura that her suspicions were cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Carew was very tired, never- 
theless he dressed and went down 
to the drawing-room with a pleasur- 
able expectation of finding there a 
bright blushing face, which would 
look up at him with a quick laugh- 
ing glance, or perhaps a sad one, 
as had latterly been the case. 
Whichever it might be, it would be 
interesting to watch for it and to 
follow the movements of the grace- 
ful figure in its white dress. Find- 
ing the room empty, he took up the 
paper till dinner was announced. 

‘Does Miss Erle know? he 
asked. 

‘Miss Erle is not coming down, 
sir.’ 
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‘ Not coming down! Why not?’ 

‘Miss Erle is dining with her 
ladyship up-stairs, sir.’ 

* Has she always done so? 
‘No, sir; this is the first even- 
ing.’ 
Mr. Carew said ‘Oh!’ and went 
slowly into the large lonely dining- 
room, where Laura had hitherto 
sat every day in solitary state. 

That night, in the housekeeper’s 
room, Mr. Waters informed Miss 
Scott that Mr. Carew did certainly 
look disappointed on hearing that 
Miss Erle was not coming down 
to dinner. 

‘ Well, it would be a great match 
for her, and a change from Smed- 
ston Rectory, which isn’t much of a 
place compared to Melbury, though 
good for a clergyman as isn’t sup- 
posed to be rich, and she is a nice 
young lady who isn’t single for want 
of asking, Mr. Waters—that I know. 
Mr. Claude Dashwood was anxious 
enough to have her, and only mar- 
ried the present Mrs. Claude just 
out of despair.’ 

To have refused a man is always 
a feather in a woman’s cap. To 
refuse a rich one is a whole capful 
of feathers. Mr. Waters was duly 
impressed, and certainly poured 
Laura out her glass of water that 
night with increased respect. 

Mr. Carew was not long over his 
solitary repast, and immediately 
after it went up to his mother’s 
room, where, sitting by the sofa, was 
the cause of his disappointment, 
looking, not pale and depressed as 
he had last seen her, but brilliant 
and provocative, as she had re- 
mained in his memory after his first 
introduction toher. The brilliancy 
of her colouring and the slight de- 
fiance of her manner were account- 
ed for by the fact that, for many and 
sundry reasons, she was overpower- 
ingly shy at meeting him. 

He knew all about her love 
for, and subsequent quarrel with, 
Claude; had seen her in tears in 
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consequence of that quarrel, and 
would no doubt now be thinking 
of her in connection with Ariadne 
and Dido and A£none and other 
love-lorn ladies. He had thought 
her capable, too, of composing flip- 
pant articles for no more exalted 
purpose than that of earning mo- 
ney. He also, of course, was fully 
persuaded that she was bent on 
leading him into the thorny paths 
of matrimony. 

These were the various consi- 
derations which added brilliancy to 
her cheeks and eyes, and imparted 
a hauteur to her usually bright 
manner which, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, added to her attract- 
ions at the moment. 

‘It’s all too hateful ’ was the 
anathema launched by her, in her 
vexation, against the world in ge- 
neral, as she shook hands with the 
gentleman. 

‘I was so disappointed not to 
find you down-stairs, Miss Erle,’ he 
said. ‘I had been looking forward 
to the pleasure of seeing you at 
dinner; but I suppose I ought not 
to wish to deprive my mother of 
your society. You have been 
most kind in devoting yourself to 
her.’ 

‘I hope you think she does cre- 
dit to my nursing,’ said Laura, 
feeling she must make a remark. 

‘Most certainly I do. The only 
thing that induces me to forgive 
her for not having sent for me is 
the fact that she secured such an 
efficient nurse as yourself; taking 
his mother’s hand, and looking at 
her with affection. ‘ But you should 
consider, mother, the effect your 
conduct must have on my reputa- 
tion. People will of course think 
what a heartless fellow your only 
son must be never to have come 
near you in your illness. Miss 
Erle now has, I daresay, formed 
the worst possible opinion of my 
heart.’ 

Lady Emily always looked su- 
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premely happy when her son ad- 
dressed her in this tone of grave 
badinage. She would blush and 
smile, like a girl receiving a similar 
homage from a lover. She fondly 
stroked the hand he had laid on 
her beautiful white one, streaked 
with blue veins, as she answered, 
with a tender smile, 

* Indeed, no, dear Harold. She 
thinks you as kind and good as you 
really are; she has told me so 
many times. Haven't you, dear 
Laura ?” 

Dear Laura felt excessively an- 
noyed. 

* Means to catch me with honey,’ 
would no doubt be the cé/bataire’s 
comment; but as he was looking 
at her, expecting some reply, she 
said, in a tone considerably dashed 
with coldness, 

‘ Even if I thought otherwise, it 
would hardly be polite to say so; 
would it? Then rising : ‘Iam sure 
you must have a great deal to talk 
to Mr. Carew about, Lady Emily, 
so I will say good-night ! 

‘Oh, don’t go, Miss Erle!’ ex- 
claimed Harold. ‘Why, I have 
hardly seen you; have not had 
time to thank you for all the 
care you have taken of my mo- 
ther.’ 

But she persisted in her deter- 
mination ; and, after a few more 
words of ‘ good-night,’ departed ; 
feeling somehow angry and uncom- 
fortable, and leaving Lady Emily 
not quite at ease. 

The latter noticed the change in 
her young guest’s manner; saw that 
she was less genial and unconstrain- 
ed; and felt an uneasy conscious- 
ness that the change was caused 
by Laura’s perception of her own 
fears on her son’s behalf. 

This was grievous to Lady Emily. 
She had not wished to wound Laura 
in any way; but maternal love was 
stronger than aught else. To se- 
cure her son’s good, she must sa- 
crifice her own feelings, even her 
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strong distaste to giving the least 
particle of pain to any living 
thing. 

If only she could accomplish the 
Saffery marriage! Mr.Saffery would 
make handsome settlements ; and 
she had discovered another advan- 
tage which would result from the 
alliance. Miss Saffery, too, had 
money ; and as nothing was more 
unlikely than that she should ever 
enter the holy estate, she would 
bequeath her all to her nephews 
and nieces. Nature would thus 
vindicate herself for having created 
Miss Saffery, by providing a func- 
tion for her in the world. Hither- 
to that function had not been very 
plain to Lady Emily. 

Since her arrival at Melbury for 
this second visit, Laura had always 
breakfasted in a small room open- 
ing off the boudoir. This little 
room looked east, and the morn- 
ing sun came in very pleasantly 
through the windows, which com- 
manded the lake and the hills and 
the deer-park. She thought with 
satisfaction that, as she had always 
hitherto breakfasted here, she could 
continue to do so still in solitude. 
What, then, was her annoyance 
when, on going into this room the 
morning after Mr. Carew’s arrival, 
she saw places laid for two! 

Almost before she had time to 
realise her vexation, and while she 
was standing by the window, the 
morning sun irradiating her brown 
hair, Harold came in. 

She had not heard his step over 
the thickly-carpeted floor, and 
Started and coloured vividly on 
seeing him. With him came a 
Straight- haired brown retriever, 
who rushed up to her as to an old 
acquaintance. 

Harold looked quite radiant this 
morning ; he was rested after his 
long hurried journey; he was re- 
lieved about his mother; he was 
pleased to see Laura. He was got 
up in shooting costume, and his 
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black hair was as smooth and glossy 
as a raven’s wing. 

‘How do you do, Miss Erle? I 
hope I have not kept you waiting 
breakfast. They told me you were 
usually ready about this time.’ 

‘I have only just come in, and 
have not even been to see Lady 
Emily yet.’ 

* She had a good night. I have 
this moment come from her. Do 
you object to my dog? He is so 
delighted to see me that, when I 
ordered him to lie down outside, he 
did all but actually ask in words to 
be allowed to come in,’ 

*Doesn’t he all but speak? I 
know that look in his eyes so well. 
He and I have become such 
friends.’ 

‘ Then that accounts for his dis- 
obedience,’ he said, smiling. ‘ Ladies 
always spoil a dog. I wondered 
how he had got into such bad 
order.’ 

Under cover of this little col- 
loquy they sat down to breakfast. 

A gentleman who has not yet 
attained the age of thirty-five years, 
and who has always regarded the 
sex as an enigma, the solution of 
which offers some interesting pro- 
blems to the masculine mind, may 
be supposed to experience sundry 
pleasurable emotions in the antici- 
pation of entertaining in his own 
house an agreeable young lady, 
whose character and fortunes have 
already engaged his attention. And 
he experiences these emotions even 
if his friends have attributed to him 
strong celibate tendencies; for 
friends not unfrequently attribute 
to us tendencies of which we are 
ourselves ignorant. 

Mr. Carew had little idea that 
he had been labelled as thus ini- 
mical to matrimony ; not that ma- 
trimony entered his head in con- 
nection with Miss Erle. He had 
no thoughts on the matter, except 
that he would find breakfast more 
agreeable, with her opposite for a 
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study, than alone in the dining- 
room. 

‘What time does she breakfast, 
mother?’ he had asked his parent, 
when taking leave of her on the 
preceding night. 

Lady Emily noted the pronoun 
with maternal solicitude ; the noun- 
substantive to which it referred had 
evidently been occupying the speak- 
er’s mind, but she prudently betray- 
ed no alarm. 

‘She has always breakfasted up- 
stairs, dearest, about half-past nine, 
I think: that is early for you, isn’t 
it? Perhaps you had better be in- 
dependent of her.’ 

‘Early? no, mother. Ishall be 
quite ready by that time. I shall 
have a good deal to see to to-mor- 
row, you know.’ 

‘Still, I think you had better be 
independent, dear. She has her 
breakfast in my morning-room. It 
was so gloomy for her alone down- 
stairs ; but that would be awkward 
for you.’ 

‘Not at all, mother. 


I’m very 
fond of that little room ; it always 


reminds me of you. I used to 
learn my letters there when I was 
a small chap. Don’t you remem- 
ber ? ' 

This touching allusion was made 
in all innocence, but it quite van- 
quished his mother; she made no 
further objection, and gave Waters 
to understand that Mr. Carew would 
breakfast in the morning-room with 
Miss Erle. 

No anticipation is ever fully re- 
alised. Harold thought it would 
be pleasant to entertain his mo- 
ther’s guest, and it was pleasant. 
His eye rested with satisfaction on 
her graceful movements as she pre- 
sided amongst the tea-cups, ad- 
dressing a word from time to time 
to the dog, who was resting his 
head on her lap, and gently wag- 
ging his tail ; but he missed some- 
thing. 

A quiet brook flowing equably 
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along, soothing the ear with soft 
murmurs, is, no doubt, a charming 
thing ; but a mountain-stream that 
laughs and dances over its course, 
indulging in unexpected leaps and 
curves, now hiding and then peep- 
ing out again in sparkling beauty, 
has for some people irresistible at- 
tractions. 

Melbury had many quiet brooks, 
while it did not abound in moun- 
tain-streams, which is perhaps the 
reason why Mr. Carew was inter- 
ested in the more novel form of 
loveliness. 

But Miss Erle this morning was 
the still soothing brook. Nothing 
could be more demure, proper, and 
josée than her manner. It was dif- 
ficult to think of her as ever mak- 
ing a flippant observation, or ori- 
ginating a remark on any subject; 
and Mr. Carew felt vaguely disap- 
pointed. He wondered if anything 
would make her look up suddenly 
at him, with one of her quick re- 
joinders; he even hazarded one or 
two questions about ‘ Farleigh Pri- 
ory, or Abbey, as you prefer to call 
it, which she might well have ac- 
cepted as a challenge, but to which 
she replied with irreproachable pro- 
priety of speech and look; and he, 
though disappointed, did not feel 
justified in repeating the attack. 
Altogether it was very provoking ; 
but what consistency was to be ex- 
pected from a woman, especially 
from such a woman? An almost 
irresistible desire to quarrel with 
her, so as to force her into free 
speech, seized him there and then, 
but her dignified manner repressed 
him. 

He felt that he might as well 
have breakfasted with the Juno- 
like Miss Bingley. But he learned 
something ; and that, to a diligent 
searcher after truth, should have 
compensated for much. He saw 
that her reticence and repose were 
not assumed, but natural and un- 
forced ; partly, no doubt, due to 
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the recent troubles she had under- 
gone, but also to the fact—a hu- 
miliating one for him—that he had 
no power to call forth those charms 
of manner which had so fascinated 
him. 

Had she buried those charms in 
the grave of her love for Claude 
Dashwood ? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

WHEN Laura went, as had been 
agreed upon, to lunch with Mr. and 
Miss Saffery, Lady Emily charged 
her to ask them to come to after- 
noon tea some day soon. 

The girl noticed, with mingled 
resentment and amusement, the 
tone of patronage in which her 
friend always spoke of these two 
people, whose alliance was deem- 
ed good enough for her. They 
were respectively, ‘that good Miss 
Saffery,’ ‘that worthy Mr. Saf- 
fery.’ 

As she was driving along in the 
pony-carriage Harold suddenly ap- 
peared on the high bank, and jump- 
ed down into the road. She could 
not but slacken her speed, as he 
showed an evident intention of 
speaking to her. 

‘Where are you going, Miss 
Erle?’ 

* To lunch at Snail Farm ; with 
the first gleam of fun he had seen 
in her eyes since his return. 

‘At Snail Farm! Does that 
amuse you ?” 

‘Not at all; but Miss Saffery 
asked me, and your mother wished 
me to go.’ 

‘Why should she wish it? You 
will be bored to death. I can’t 
think why my dear mother keeps 
up with such fossils; they are nei- 
ther amusing nor instructive.’ 

‘She esteems Mr. Saffery highly, 
and is always impressing his wor- 
thiness on me.’ 

‘She has an army of these fos- 
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sils, to whom she thinks it needful 
to be civil, but I don’t see why she 
need inflict them on you.’ 

‘He is going to show me his 
drawings of the Tumulus of Hector.’ 

‘I shall speak to my mother 
about it. It is too bad.’ 

‘Pray, don’t! I am much in- 
terested in Hector ; I like him so 
much better than Achilles.’ 

‘Surely you must know—’ he 
began eagerly. 

She interrupted him. 

‘That they never lived at all, 
you are going to say, but don’t; I 
shall believe in them to my dying 
day. You want to rob the world 
of all its poetry, till you make it as 
dull as—as—I can’t think of a si- 
mile dull enough for what you are 
bringing us to.’ 

‘Do you call the Achilles you 
believe in poetic? I call him a 
coarse vindictive barbarian ;’ and 
off went Mr. Carew on his pet 
hobby. Once mounted, there was 
no stopping him; and Laura was 
so late in reaching Snail Farm that 
Miss Saffery was in despair about 
the elaborate luncheon she had 
prepared in her honour. ‘The lat- 
ter lady was a smaller edition of 
her brother. 

Fortunately for the beholders, 
her sex permitted her to conceal 
the painfully nude ‘appearance of 
her head by a species of black 
skull-cap, surmounted by a frilled 
coiffure, @ 4a Dolly Varden. Her 
scanty remnant of hair was drawn 
down on each side of her attenu- 
ated face in rings, and this, com- 
bined with the coquettish look im- 
parted by her head-dress, made 
conversation with her a severe tax 
on her interlocutor’s gravity. She 
spoke in short jerky sentences, 
with a strong provincial accent. 
Her sfécialité was a fixed belief, 
and intense desire to propagate the 
belief, that in the English people 
are to be found the Lost Tribes of 
Israel. 
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This belief was the life and soul 
of Miss Saffery’s existence ; it con- 
soled her inall difficulties ; strength- 
ened her in all temptations ; was, 
in short, to her all, and more than 
all, that Hector was to her brother. 

In any History of Human Error 
that may ever be written, the com- 
fort which many excellent people 
have derived from a firm belief in 
harmless delusions should not be 
lost sight of. Ladies had not taken 
to lecturing in those days, or Miss 
Saffery would certainly have lec- 
tured on the Lost Tribes Found. 
She was eager to make a convert 
of Laura; and every moment which 
could be rescued from Hector and 
the dried specimens was devoted 
to enlightening her on this impor- 
tant point, till the visitor’s brain 
was a confused jumble of the un- 
pronounceable names of deceased 
butterflies, arguments against Mr. 
Carew’s views on the Mounds, and 
the Ten Tribes. 

Her host and hostess stood one 
on each side of her, and as soon as 
one ended the other began. 

‘ But suppose we are the Ten 
Tribes,’ she said at last, thinking a 
definite idea might lessen the con- 
fusion in her brain, ‘what difference 
can it make to us?’ 

Miss Saffery looked gravely sur- 
prised. 

‘What difference? We come in 
obviously for all the blessings pro- 
mised to the Israelites. No matter 
what happens, we are safe. It is 
therefore a matter of the most seri- 
ous import to us as a nation. I 
believe in it firmly myself, and 
have found it a blessed and sooth- 
ing balm, precious to the soul in 
seasons of personal or national dis- 
tress. “ Dan is a lion’s whelp ; he 
shall leap from Bashan.” That has 
evident reference, you see, to the 
standard of England and the Royal 
Arms. The allusion to lions is 
constant, in fact. “And of Gad 
he saith: he dwelleth as a lion.”’ 
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‘But, then, “ Judah is a lion’s 
whelp,” we are told; and, as I un- 
derstand, Judah is not one of the 
Lost Tribes.’ 

‘That is just it; he is not; but 
there are a vast number of acknow- 
ledged Jews in England—a vast 
number ; and if we are proved to 
be the Lost Tribes, it is obvious 
that we enjoy peculiar advantages 
as inheritors of a// the blessings 
promised, both by Moses and Ja- 
cob, to the chosen people, not to 
speak of the many others scattered 
up and down the Bible.’ 

‘So that we monopolise every- 
thing? ‘That seems rather hard on 
other nations; but as there are 
some Jews amongst them too, we 
may hope they carry some stray 
blessings with them.’ 

‘ And curses, you know ! 

‘Ah, yes; we prove our right to 
the blessings by leaving the curses 
for other people. And which tribe 
do you belong to, Miss Saffery? 
looking convinced. ; 

‘Well, that is a grave question. 
Of course there has been much in- 
termarriage ; it will be difficult to 
distinguish the tribes and fami- 
lies; but in the time of Ezra there 
were difficulties too; and the Go- 
vernment might appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the 
matter.’ 

‘Well, I hope the commission- 
ers may prove that I belong to the 
tribe of Gad,’ said the incorrigible 
Laura. 

‘Gad! and wherefore?’ asked 
Mr. Saffery. 

‘Because he overcomes at the 
last, and I like to be on the win- 
ning side.’ 

Laura went home laden with 
literature about the Ten Tribes, 
and with a pamphlet on the Tumu- 
lus of Hector by the Reverend 
Theophilus Saffery. 

She was so amused that she went 
up at once to Lady Emily, and 
began relating her day’s adventures 
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before she perceived that Mr. 
Carew was in the room. She could 
not draw back, and had to continue 
her story in his presence. 

‘There now, dear Harold, you 
see she did enjoy it! said Lady 
Emily. ‘He has been scolding me 
for sending you, my dear.’ 

‘I wouldn’t have missed it for 
the world. Look there ” and she 
held up before him Mr. Saffery’s 
pamphlet. 

Lady Emily thought it all very 
satisfactory. Her son was less 
pleased. He saw nothing amusing 
in the Saffery oddities, nor could 
he understand the state of mind 
which derived pleasure from their 
contemplation. They only aroused 
in him anger and irritation ; and 
when, a few days later, the brother 
and sister came to spend the after- 
noon, and he heard Laura laughing 
and talking with them—she was, 
in fact, drawing both out, very 
much to her own delectation—he 
certainly felt deeply moved against 
her, and thought less highly of her 
than before. 

Even if she did not actually be- 
lieve their absurdities, was it cour- 
teous or truthful to pretend to do 
so for her own amusement? Also 
—and it was an important ‘also,’ 
though he was totally unconscious 
that it influenced him—why would 
she laugh and talk with them, and 
not with him ? 

They had tea in the large hall, 
out of which opened the dining- 
room, drawing-room, library, and 
anapartment especially consecrated 
to Mr. Carew’s use, in and out of 
which he passed twice while Laura 
was dispensing tea to the guests. 

The second time she asked him 
if he would not have some. He 
declined curtly ; and she could not 
wonder at the unfavourable opinion 
that prevailed about him every- 
where outside his own home. 

Nothing could well be more of- 
fensive and disagreeable than his 
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manner to Mr. Saffery and his sis- 
ter. He hardly spoke to them, yet 
he kept on passing and repassing 
through the hall, and hovering 
about the garden, while they were 
there, as if afraid to let Laura out 
of his sight. 

He was gloomy and depressed 
all the evening, launching barbed 
arrows at the sex in general, and 
one member of it in particular, 
while he sat with his mother after 
dinner, as he always did. 

Miss Erle, in accordance with 
the rule she had laid down, said 
good-night immediately on his ar- 
rival, and disappeared. Against this 
he invariably protested strongly. 

‘You run away from me as if I 
were a wild-beast,’ he said to her 
one evening in an injured tone. 
‘Am I so disagreeable that you 
can’t endure half an hour of my 
company ?” 

She excused herself on the score 
of letters to write, or fatigue, and 
persisted in going; and as night 
after night passed, he grew more 
and more aggrieved, nor can it be 
said that he was a very cheerful 
companion to poor Lady Emily, 
though he duly sat with her. 

His interest in Laura was chiefly 
manifested at this period by various 
little lectures administered to her 
on certain enormities which he 
seemed to find reprehensible : her 
exaggerated mode of expression, 
for example, or her obstinate belief 
in people or events affirmed by 
him to be mythical. As he never 
saw her to converse with except at 
breakfast, that meal was gradually 
becoming prolonged to a length 
which awoke no little comment 
among the servants. 

The day the Safferys were to 
come, he said to her, after a more 
than usually long discussion : ‘ Well, 
good-bye, Miss Erle; I suppose I 
shall hardly see anything more of 
you to-day, as you don’t think me 
worthy of your society in the even- 
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ing. I should like to know why 
you always run away the moment 
I come?” 

He looked at her as if waiting 
for an answer as he stood by her, 
for he had risen and gone round to 
her side of the table. 

‘For various reasons,’ she re- 
plied; ‘one being that one visi- 
tor at a time is enough for your 
mother.’ 

‘Yet you sat with her yesterday 
when Miss Bingley was there.’ 

She laughed a little, looking con- 
victed. 

* How did you know that ? 

‘I know a good deal, Miss Erle, 
and I think, moreover, that it is very 
unkind of you to run away from 
me as you do. It could not hurt 
mother if you stayed for a quarter 
of an hour. I shall have to give 
up coming to her at night if you 
persist in going.’ 

‘That would never do, Mr. 
Carew.’ 

‘Then you must stay. I begin 
to discover that you are very ob- 
stinate, and that, you are aware, 
is a sad defect in a lady.’ 

‘That may be your opinion; it 
is not mine.’ 

‘Then I must make it yours by 
overcoming your obstinacy in this 
instance.’ 

‘Which you would think a great 
triumph ? 

‘Well, yes.’ 

‘Only obstinacy has nothing to 
do with the matter.’ 

‘So you may think; but I have 
my Own opinion on the subject. 
Seriously, I shall begin to be quite 
affronted if you avoid me in this 
way. You once told me I should 
have run the other way had I seen 
you, which I certainly should not 
have done; but you are adopting 
that line yourself with a vengeance 
now. 

‘I am following your good ex- 
ample.’ 

‘You are not, for I don’t run 


away from you, nor must you from 
me.’ 

And that night, out of deference 
to his wish, and to avoid making 
any undue fuss, she did stay much 
longer than usual ; but he, with the 
Saffery visit fresh in his mind, was 
sarcastic and gloomy, hardly speak- 
ing to her, and she went away at 
last, not impressed by his cour- 
tesy. 

The moment she was gone he 
was angry with himself for having, 
as he thought, driven her away, 
and, like a man, vented his anger 
on his nearest of kin—not yet 
having an Eve of his own whom 
he could utilise as a souffre-douleur. 
He asked his mother why Laura 
went away, saying he should not 
come up-stairs if his presence was 
made a signal of banishment for 
her. 

Lady Emily repudiated any such 
idea ; she had never said one word 
on the subject to the young lady, 
who had always gone of her own 
accord. 

This did not mend matters, and 
he continued gloomy and silent ; 
while his mother, keenly sensitive 
to the least sign of annoyance on 
his part, was deeply hurt, more 
especially when he referred to his 
other grievance, the visit of the 
Safferys that afternoon. 

Altogether it was the most un- 
comfortable hour the mother and 
son had ever spent with each other ; 
and when he left her, which he did 
much earlier than usual, he said 
good-night so coldly, and with such 
a display of temper, that she was 
quite upset, and Scott, on her ar- 
rival, found her lady in tears and 
more feverish than she had been 
for weeks. 

Much concerned, she went in 
search of Laura. 

‘What can it be, Scott? When I 
left her she seemed quite well.’ 

The elegantly attired Miss Scott 
could not account for it, ‘unless, 
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indeed, Mr. Carew had been put 
out and had said something to her 
ladyship ; gentlemenare sothought- 
less in illness, Miss Erle, and don't 
remember how a word upsets a 
lady ; and her ladyship is so set on 
Mr. Carew that the least look from 
him, if he was angry, would be 
enough to make her ill again.’ 

Miss Erle was quite sure Mr. 
Carew would not say a word to 
vex her ladyship, and went to her 
room at once. 

She soon found, however, that 
Mr. Carew had ‘said something.’ 
Lady Emily confessed that ‘dear 
Harold had been a little—only just 
a littlke—put out about Mr. Saffery’s 
visit, that was all.’ 

‘And didn’t he say good-night 
to you ?’ asked Laura somewhat in- 
dignantly. 

‘My dear, yes ; and she was on 
no account to think that he had 
been angry or at all in fault; he 
was perfect, as he always was, and 
it was only his mother who was to 
blame. ‘And I am so sorry to seem 
silly, my dear, especially before you, 
who are so sensible. Good Scott 
should not have called you.’ 

Laura soothed her without con- 
demning her idol, and then, on 
leaving her, went down to the li- 
brary, with a very distinct feeling 
of indignation against the idol stir- 
ring in her veins. 

‘It is horrid of him to vex his 
mother; so devoted as she is to 
him too.’ 

The evenings were growing chilly, 
and a wood fire was burning in the 
library, where Mr. Carew was lying 
asleep on the sofa. 

The fire was getting very dim ; 
but as Laura opened the door, a 
heavy log fell, sending up a shower 
of sparks. ‘The combined sounds 
awoke Harold. On seeing the figure 
in white, he started up, throwing 
back his head and putting up his 
hand to smooth his glossy black 
hair, the usual irreproachable neat- 
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ness of which was rather ruffled 
by his slumbers. 

He was really much alarmed, 
being only half awake, and not 
knowing what this visit might por- 
tend; but before he had time to 
speak, Laura, standing half-way be- 
tween the door and the sofa, said: 

‘I beg your pardon for disturb- 
ing you, Mr. Carew, but your mo- 
ther does not seem quite comfort- 
able.’ 

‘Is she worse? What is the mat- 
ter ?” 

He was quite awake now. 

‘She is not ill exactly, but—well 
—she is a little upset ; and I think 
if you would go and say a few words 
to her, and bid her good-night a- 
gain, she would sleep better.’ 

*I will, certainly. I will go up 
at once. Thank you for coming 
to me.’ 

‘One moment, Mr, Carew. Do 
not tell her that I, or any one, 
asked you to go; do it as if of 
your own accord. She would not, 
I am sure, be pleased if she thought 
I had said anything to you.’ 

*I will do exactly as you wish ; 
but will she not be surprised to see 
me again to-night? I mean, sha’n’t 
I have to explain?” 

‘You left her much earlier than 
usual, did you not? Couldn’t you 
make that an excuse? I should 
have thought your own feeling 
would have suggested something 
to say to her,’ in a sufficiently sig- 
nificant tone. 

‘I quite understand. I will go 
up at once, and will not say I do 
so at your suggestion.’ 

‘Thank you,’ responded Miss 
Erle, not at all because she felt 
grateful to him, but because those 
two words can be made expressive 
of so much disapproval. 

Harold looked as snubbed as he 
always did on finding himself the 
victim of a feminine attack. 

‘I should have sent you a mes- 
sage,’ went on Laura, ‘instead of 
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coming to you myself, only then 
Lady Emily might have learned 
that your visit was not spontane- 
ous, which would do away with its 
value. Good-night;’ and with a 
slight inclination she was leaving 
the room. 

‘ Won't you take the newspaper?’ 
cried Harold, going after her with 
it. 

When a gentleman is extremely 
nervous, and wishes at the same 
time to be polite to a lady, it may 
be observed that he always. offers 
her the paper, just as he would 
offer a cigar to one of his own sex. 

Miss Erle declined the paper 
and went up-stairs, made very dig- 
nified by the glow of anger she 
still felt against her host. 

He followed, feeling less digni- 
fied, and went at once to his mo- 
ther’s room. 

Some little time after there came 
a knock at the door of the boudoir, 
where Laura was sitting absorbed 
in a book. 

‘Come in,’ she answered, with- 
out looking up, thinking it was 
Scott. 

The door opened, and not Scott, 
but Harold, appeared. 

She was half sitting, half lying 
on the sofa, somewhat in Turkish 
fashion, her elbow, with the open 
sleeve falling back from it, resting 
on the arm, her hand supporting 
her pretty head as she read. 

He had time to take in these 
little details, and to think what a 
charming picture she made, before 
she became aware of his presence ; 
for she had said ‘Come in’ almost 
unconsciously, her mind being 
wholly given to her reading. 

‘ Miss Erle !'—at his voice she 
started, colouring brightly as she 
looked up—‘ 1 must apologise for 
disturbing you, but I came to say 
that I have seen my mother and 
made it all right with her. She is 
quite comfortable, and will, I hope, 
sleep well.’ 
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‘Oh, that is right. You did not 
say I had spoken to you?’ 

‘No; she believes I went quite 
of my own accord. She was much 
pleased ; but I—I felt very guilty. 
She gave me credit for a kind and 
generous thought, which was yours 
altogether.’ 

‘That was surely a very allow- 
able and innocent little piece of in- 
sincerity under the circumstances,’ 
she said, smiling and looking up at 
him. ‘She would not have slept 
comfortably had you not gone to 
her; but the grace of the whole 
thing would have been destroyed 
had she not thought the visit spon- 
taneous. It would have been so, I 
feel sure, had you known how— 
how distressed she was.’ 

‘You are more generous and 
amiable than any one I ever met,’ 
he said, a sudden softness in his 
voice. 

‘Am I? laughing. ‘Then you 
have changed your opinion of me. 
At one time you described me as 
a termagant, whom wise people 
would do well to avoid.’ 

‘I? Inever did;’ eagerly. ‘Who 
can have told you so ?” 

‘I heard it on good authority, I 
assure you.’ 

‘It must be a mistake. It is 
impossible I can have said so—at 
least—’ hesitating. 

* At least you have just a faint 
recollection of having formed some 
such opinion of me, and perhaps 
expressed it. I am glad you have 
modified it, at all events; laugh- 
ing. 

He came more forward into the 
room, and stood resting his arms 
on the back ofa tall prie-dieu chair 
near thie sofa. 

‘I am not sure that I have modi- 
fied it;’ looking at her deliberately. 
‘ A termagant is usually supposed 
to be a lady gifted with the power 
of expressing in sufficiently dis- 
tinct language strong disapproval 
of any one who may have displeased 











her, especially if the offender hap- 
pen to belong to my sex. Is not 
that so?” 

‘It may be; but in speaking to 
any one who happens to belong to 
your sex, I never admit anything, 
Mr. Carew.’ 

‘You are wise; for the admis- 
sion would, in this instance, con- 
vict yourself.’ 

‘ May I ask how ?” 

‘If making an offender feel 
strongly the force of your disap- 
probation constitutes a termagant, 
you have certainly vindicated your 
title to the name. You made me 
feel yours very distinctly.’ 

‘I did not express one word of 
disapprobation, Mr. Carew.’ 

‘Ladies have various ways of 
expressing their feelings. Your 
looks and tones are very eloquent, 
Miss Erle, and they made me 
keenly sensible of my demerits, I 
assure you.’ 

She looked down gravely for a 
minute, then up at him. 

‘Well, Mr. Carew, I did not 
know I had expressed it; but I 
did feel angry when I went down 
to the library. I could not think 
how you could say or do anything 
to grieve one so gentle and so de- 
voted to you as Lady Emily is.’ 

‘I plead altogether guilty, Miss 
Erle. The truth is, my equanimity 
is never proof against that fool 
Saffery; but as I have made my 
peace with my mother, who has 
quite forgiven me, will you be 
lenient too, and do the same ?” 

‘If I did not, I should really de- 
serve the epithet you have be- 
stowed on me.’ 

‘As to the epithet—well, I like 
a termagant;’ coming over to the 
sofa and holding out his hand. 
‘Good-night, Miss Erle ; my mo- 
ther will, I think, give a good re- 
port of me in the morning.’ 

‘ Good-night, Mr. Carew; I have 
no doubt whatever that she will.’ 

He went away. She sat fora 
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few minutes with an amused smile 
on her face, and then resumed her 
book. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


Lapy Emiy did give a good re- 
port of her son. The moment 
Laura went in to her room on the 
following day she burst into a 
glowing account of his more than 
angelic goodness, relating with tears 
of proud affection how he had come 
up and been ‘so dear and affec- 
tionate, and apologised for any lit- 
tle word he may have said.’ 

In short, Lady Emily had no 
words to express her sense of his 
almost superhuman excellence, or 
her own want of self-control in 
having let Laura perceive that any- 
thing had occurred between them. 
Laura must not form an unfavour- 
able opinion of him in consequence, 
or think that he was exacting or 
ill-tempered, ‘like Claude Dash- 
wood,’ Lady Emily was on the 
point of adding, but fortunately 
stopped in time. 

Miss Erle was, however, quite 
aware that her former lover was in 
her hostess’s mind. Whenever the 
latter wished to convey an idea of 
an especially disagreeable man, she 
invariably described Claude’s most 
salient characteristics, and then 
flattered herself she had not alluded 
to him, as she had not actually 
mentioned him by name. 

She disliked him as strongly as 
it was in her nature to dislike any 
one, and she was by no means de- 
ficient in some good positive quali- 
ties, a capacity for strong dislike 
being one. 

After this, the mother, fearing her 
guest might fail duly to appreciate 
her son, could not refrain, in spite 
of her wise resolution not to foster 
any possible interest about him in 
Laura’s mind, from occasionally 
relating some ‘touching little trait’ 
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of his, or even repeating at times 
any opinion he may by chance have 
expressed respecting the young lady. 

These stories and remarks would 
come out incidentally, and at first 
Laura was only amused; but by 
degrees she began to feel a delight- 
ful satisfaction in hearing that ‘dear 
Harold said to-day how much he 
admired a figure like yours; or 
‘my son thinks you are so very 
amiable, dear Laura, and so kind- 
hearted ;’ or ‘ How extremely pretty 
your hands are, my dear! Harold 
was saying yesterday he had never 
seen any so beautifully shaped.’ 

Laura did not attach too much 
importance to these remarks, of 
course ; still it is pleasant to think 
we are appreciated, and we do 
naturally somehow learn to appre- 
ciate those who show such discri- 
mination where we are concerned. 

The night following that of 
Harold's first visit to Laura there 
came again a knock at her door as 
she was, after her custom, half sit- 
ting, half kneeling on the sofa, 
buried in a book. 

‘Come in,’ she answered, and 
this time did not start when Har- 
old’s dark face appeared at the 
opening. 

‘I have come to report myself to 
you, Miss Erle,’ he said, advancing 
into the room. ‘I have just said 
good-night to my mother, and have 
left her very comfortable.’ 

Laura gravely replied that she 
was glad of that, not without some 
wonder that he should consider it 
necessary to make the announce- 
ment. 

‘I did not know whether you 
might not think I should be guilty 
of some delinquency to-night again,’ 
he said, with a laugh indicative of 
a certain sense of need of apology 
for his visit; ‘so I came to give a 
good account of myself.’ 

She smiled of course, and could 
not but look up at him out of her 
dark eyes and say something, she 
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hardly knew what, neither did he-— 
words go such a little way in these 
matters. 

He came over and leaned with 
his arms folded across the back 
of the heavy arm-chair, whence he 
could watch her and talk to her, 
and she could talk to him and 
watch him too, if she pleased, from 
her sultana-like position on the sofa. 

He had not quite shut the door, 
as if he meant to go again directly ; 
but he stayed talking for some time. 

‘Mother had no idea that you 
told me to go to her last night, 
he began; ‘I feel I didn’t half thank 
you for doing so.’ 

He had made precisely the same 
remark at breakfast that morning, 
which shows that the inventive 
faculty was not strong in him; but 
it did duty again very well, one 
remark being really quite as good 
as another under the circumstances. 

‘I suppose I must not disturb 
you any longer,’ he said at last, mak- 
ing a reluctant move as if to go. 

She did not utter a word to de- 
tain him, but several weighty ob- 
servations occurred to him just then 
which he felt bound to make before 
he finally took his leave. 

The following night he came 
again ‘to report himself, and the 
following to bring Miss Erle her 
pocket-handkerchief, which she had 
dropped, he said, in his mother’s 
room. ‘The handkerchief was not 
hers at all, but Lady Emily’s, and 
had Mr. Carew been as rigidly 
strict with himself as he would have 
been with another—with an oppo- 
nent, for example, on the Great 
Encampment question—he would 
haveconfessed that he shrewdly sus- 
pected the fact when he picked it 
up, determined to believe that it 
was the young lady’s property. 

Every night he ‘ just came for a 
minute,’ leaving the door open, 
thus admitting a horrible draught, 
and meaning to go again directly, 
and every evening he stayed a little 
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longer and looked a little happier 
and more amused, and Laura looked 
happier and more amused too. It 
was natural to her to like to talk 
to a young man, though she had 
once made adamantine resolutions 
that to this especial young man she 
would never talk more than was 
barely necessary for purposes of 
politeness, always bearing in mind 
why he was surnamed ‘ Harefoot’ 
by his friends ; but when a young 
lady breakfasts every morning in 
the pleasant sunshine with a gentle- 
man who comes in looking delight- 
ed at seeing her, shaking hands 
with her as though the world con- 
tained no other young lady, bring- 
ing in his beautiful dog, and saying 
he does so entirely out of defer- 
ence to her wishes (though in her 
heart she knows he does it out of 
deference to his own, as he does 
all else in fact, talking to her in- 
cluded); and when the gentleman, 
if by chance he meet her during 
the day, manifests unmistakable 
pleasure, making all sorts of in- 
genious yet transparent devices to 
multiply those chances, and in the 
evening resolutely adopting the po- 
licy of Mahomet towards the moun- 
tain, and standing for more than 
an hour for her fair sake,—when he 
does all this, the young lady must 
be adamantine indeed who does 
not thaw a little. 

Miss Erle was not adamantine 
towards any one ; towards her na- 
tural enemy she was the very re- 
verse, having a heart of wax for his 
sufferings, supposed or real. 

And as she observed Harold 
for herself, instead of accepting 
other people’s observations about 
him, she began to doubt if there 
were any foundation at all for the 
opinions and stories current re- 
specting him. 

He certainly showed no desire 
to avoid her, and so far from deem- 
ing her soulless or mindless, it seem- 
ed to her that he thought more of 
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her mind than of her face. He 
did not invariably contrive to bring 
the conversation round to her eyes, 
or her colour, or her shoulders, as 
Claude used to do, in a way that 
had always jarred on her inexpres- 
sibly, though she was by no means 
unmindful of the claims and value 
of those necessary portions of her 
personality; but no young lady 
with intelligence above that of a 
kitten likes to have it assumed 
that she consists altogether of eyes 
and shoulders and colour. She 
feels that there are other things in 
her too, claiming attention imperi- 
ously; and during the many excur- 
sions made by Harold and Laura 
into the territory of each other's 
minds, the latter could never dis- 
cover that he ignored those claims, 
nor was she ever conscious, as she 
had been with Claude, of being 
repressed ; made to feel, against her 
own better instincts, that her in- 
telligence and dumb yearnings after 
something were a crime, evidences 
of a higher nature of which she 
would do well to be ashamed, and 
to conceal all trace ; so feeling thus 
free and unconstrained, she grew 
to like talking to Harold above all 
things. If he would only have sat 
down instead of standing with his 
arms folded, leaning on the back 
of the arm-chair! As she did not 
ask him to sit down, it was partly 
her fault, but she had some reserve 
of memory for his supposed belief 
in ‘Gesigns ;—besides, his standing 
gave his visits an accidental cha- 
racter which his sitting down would 
have destroyed. 

When one is standing one can 
always feel that one is ‘just going,’ 
and that is convenient sometimes, 
should some flavour of doubt dis- 
turb one’s conscience respecting the 
entire lawfulness of the action in 
which one is engaged. 

Mr. Carew was, of course, his 
own master; he hada vote—several 
votes—while the mother, without 
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whose agency even the worshippers 
of Force could not possibly have 
brought him into being, had not 
one ; he was a distinguished scho- 
lar, at least in his own estimation ; 
he had ample means, and Melbury 
would one day surely be his : ifany 
one, therefore, could be said to be 
a worthy lord of himself and of his 
own actions, it was he. And yet 
Mr. Carew was no more free to act 
precisely as he pleased than any 
other free man who enjoys the 
blessings of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Lady Emily was the gentlest of 
living creatures, the most tender, 
the least exacting; yet her distin- 
guished son, with allhis advantages, 
always felt compelled, when he 
thought of her in connection with 
those evening visits to Laura, to 
pay to conscience, or to her, that 
tribute of ‘just going.’ He could 
hardly tell how the consciousness 
of her disapproval had arisen ; it 
had gradually been growing on him; 
and he was now fully persuaded 
that Laura’s refusal to sit in his 
mother’s room in the evening after 
his arrival was owing to some word 
or unexpressed wish of the latter. 
So, though he went to the boudoir 
every night, he never told Lady 
Emily that he did so. 

She knew it, nevertheless ; for 
Laura very innocently and openly 
took back that handkerchief which 
he had perfidiously made the pre- 
text for a visit to her, giving it to 
Scott before her lady, and saying 
how it had come into her posses- 
sion. 

She attached less importance to 
the visits than did Harold. They 
were pleasant to her, but nothing 
more ; they had none of the ex- 
quisite charm for her they had for 
him; and even had they been equal- 
ly delightful, she would never have 
thought of concealing them. She 
spoke of them openly, repeating 
very often the conversations they 
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hadhad; and Lady Emily listened, 
and very soon proposed to her son 
that he should return to the Conti- 
nent to pursue his studies, she being 
now quite well enough to be left 
with dear Laura,who took such care 
ofher. Mr. Carew declined return- 
ing to the Continent. He would 
not think of leaving his mother. 

The events and details connected 
with the beginning of an acquaint- 
ance which has influenced our lives, 
make a deeper impression than any 
occurring later on, and they seem 
to spread themselves out over a 
larger portion of time than they 
really occupied. 

Those visits which had for Har- 
old such a delicious charm extend- 
ed, in fact, little over a week ; but 
the week was an important one to 
him, and a long one, for it was full 
of incidents, each one of which was 
an event to him. 

‘I heard you singing beautifully 
to-day, Miss Erle,’ he said to her 
one evening ; ‘I did not know you 
had such a voice, never having 
heard you sing before. I suppose 
you are very fond of music?’ 

‘Very.’ 

‘I wish you would play and sing 
to me sometimes. It is an odd 
thing, but I can always work better 
when music is going on.’ 

‘Can you?’ looking up, interest- 
ed. ‘ Hasn’t it a wonderful effect ? 
It sets one’s brain on fire, it gives 
one ideas, even the little I have 
heard ; I think really grand music 
must be almost more than one 
could bear. Have you ever heard 
any ?” 

‘Very often ; in Germany and in 
London too.’ 

‘ And how does it make you feel ? 
Does it set your brain on fire, as it 
would mine ?” 

‘I can hardly tell you. Grand 
music affects me in a way I cannot 
describe to you—it is an inspira- 
tion. I cannot picture to myself a 
future world of happiness where 
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one would never hear those splen- 
did choruses—from the JAfessiah, 
for example, or Moses in Egyft.’ 

‘I have never heard either,’ she 
said regretfully. 

‘Haven't you? How I should 
like to take you to hear the J/s- 
siah 

* But do you criticise? she asked 
anxiously. ‘I dread going to hear 
music with musical people; they 
disturb my enjoyment, especially 
in church.’ 

‘ How so?’ 

‘ They pull the effect to pieces ; 
they whisper to me that the first 
treble is singing flat, or that the 
tenor is hoarse. I like to sit in a 
corner and hear it without thinking 
that it is composed of trebles and 
tenors at all. It is a sort of mes- 
sage to me, coming from I don’t 
know where, and not produced by 
human agency. I never look at 
the singers; and I hate to have 
the music resolved into trebles and 
altos and tenors, who, if you chance 
to see them, are soulless-looking 
boys or men, who come running 
and bustling out, glad that their 
work is over.’ 

‘But, without attention to de- 
tails, you could not have the per- 
fection which so delights you.’ 

‘I know that; but then I don’t 
want to know how the effect is 
produced; I only want to evjoy 
it.’ 


‘I am making new discoveries 
about you every day,’ he said; ‘I 
had no idea you were such an en- 
thusiastic lover of music. Why do 


you so seldom sing? You have a 
beautiful voice.’ 

‘It is such an uncertain one that 
it is no use tome. If I could have 
depended on it, I might have made 
my fortune,’ she answered, laughing. 

‘I wish you would sing to me 
sometimes.’ 

‘I will, with pleasure, whenever 
I can, but my voice is never the 
same for two days together.’ 
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The following afternoon, while 
Laura was sitting with Lady Emily, 
Mr. Carewcamein, evidently highly 
excited, with the newspaper in his 
hand. 

‘Miss Erle, they are going to 
have a grand musical function at 
——, with all the best singers; I 
should like to take you. They are 
to have the Messiah.’ 

‘Oh, the thing I have always 
longed to hear !’ 

In her surprise she sprang up, 
her hands clasped, her face flushed 
with the first rapture of delighted 
expectation. Indulgence in her 
passion for music had always been 
a luxury beyond her means; but 
to hear the A/essiah had been the 
dream of her life.and the prospect 
of realising it quite took her out of 
herself. 

Harold had never seen such a 
transformation in a human face be- 
fore, and was as much astonished 
as he was delighted, more espe- 
cially as he was the person who 
had called forth that wonderful 
look of beauty. But Lady Emily 
interposed to damp the enthusiasm 
of both. 

‘ My dear Harold ! how can you 
take Laura to ——-? You could not 
possibly get back the same day. It 
is too far.’ 

‘We could come back the next 
day, if you did not mind being 
left, mother, just for one night.’ 

‘My dear boy! what are you 
thinking of? Such a proceeding 
is quite out of the question ! Laura, 
I could not allow it.’ 

* Oh, no, of course not,’ said the 
girl, feeling much ashamed of her 
impulsive demonstration. 

‘But we must manage it some- 
how,’ exclaimed Harold eagerly. 
‘I’m sure there must be a train.’ 

But there was no train, though 
he spent the day in trying to prove 
that there was, calling in the help 
of the discreet Mr. Waters and of 
his own servant, who ‘always could 
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manage trains,’ as his master af- 
firmed. In this instance, however, 
he failed. By no possibility could 
they go from Melbury to —— and 
back in one day ; and Lady Emily, 
in private, severely took her son to 
task for his lamentable want of 
knowledge of the proprieties. How 
could he suppose she would allow 
him to take a young lady on such 
an expedition—alone ? 

‘No, I suppose it would not have 
done ; though, upon my soul, I 
don’t see why.’ 

He was bitterly disappointed— 
far more so than Laura, who after 
the very first moment saw the im- 
possibility of the whole thing. 

Lady Emily consoled both by 
saying she would take Laura to 
hear the AZessiah on some other 
occasion—the first that should pre- 
sent itself. 

That did not compensate him as 
much as perhaps it ought. 

‘I should like to have taken you 
myself,’ he said, sitting down be- 
side her. ‘I should not have dis- 
turbed you by criticising any one 
or any thing.’ 

‘You are so kind and thought- 
ful, Mr. Carew; and really I feel 
as much indebted to you as if we 
had gone.’ 

‘I’m afraid you are greatly dis- 
appointed.’ 

‘Not so much as my childish 
behaviour might make you sup- 
pose; colouring at the recollection 
of her ecstatic reception of his pro- 
posal. ‘Itis no use being disap- 
pointed about an impossibility.’ 

* Well, you must promise to come 
with me some day to hear it; I 
shall consider that an engagement. 
We must manage it somehow, eh, 
mother ?” 

Lady Emily agreed that they 
must ; she also about this time had 
it strongly borne in on her that a 
passive attitude of trust in Provid- 
ence was no longer prudent. It is 
well to assist Providence on occa- 
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sion by judicious action ; she would 
therefore effect a change of front, 
even in face of the enemy. First, 
she wrote inviting the Safferys again 
to tea, though at the risk of incur- 
ring her son’s animadversions. Far- 
ther, she determined on enlisting 
Laura on her side by imparting 
to her the extreme anxiety she felt 
for the Bingley alliance. 

She assured herself that there 
could be no objection to this, as 
whatever might be the state of the 
gentleman’s feelings, the lady’s were 
as yet quite untouched. 

She opened the proceedings 
judiciously by dwelling on the de- 
sire she had always had for a 
daughter, and the grief she expe- 
rienced at her son’s refusal to pro- 
vide her with one. 

‘Do you think he will ever marry, 
dear Laura? I’m afraid not.’ 

‘I really cannot form any 
opinion on such a subject, Lady 
Emily.’ 

‘It is so unfortunate ; for there 
is Miss Bingley, such a charming 
girl! I took you to call there—at 
the Manor—once, and I had quite 
set my heart on his marrying her. 
She is in every way suited to him, 
so sensible, quiet, and clever ; not 
clever in your way, you know, my 
dearest Laura—she is not so bright 
and quick and vivacious ; but in a 
solid sterling way she is remark- 
ably clever’ (this was very gratify- 
ing), ‘and so suited to my darling 
Harold, who likes quiet reserved 
girls. Haven’t you noticed that he 
does, my dear?” 

‘Thave not seen him much with 
girls, you see ; but if he likes them 
quiet, I should say Miss Bingley 
would suit him admirably.’ 

‘You are quite right, as you al- 
ways are, my dear. I was sure you 
would agree with me. I have asked 
the Bingleys here to luncheon on 
Sunday ; they often come to Mel- 
bury church, and now that I am 
well enough to go down to the 
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dining-room, which I hope to do 
on Sunday—I always like to make 
a beginning on Sunday—it will be 
more convenient for them to stay 
here between the services, and you 
will be able to judge how nice she 
really is. I should like to know 
your opinion of her.’ 

Laura’s slight acquaintance with 
the lady in question had not left a 
favourable impression on her mind, 
nor did a farther intimacy tend to 
modify that impression. 

Miss and Mrs. Bingley—the mo- 
ther is named after the daughter, 
for she really was merely an appur- 
tenance to that important person- 
age: without her Miss Bingley could 
not have been ; but the latter felt 
neither respect nor affection for 
her on that account, only a comfort- 
able sense that her progenitrix ful- 
filled her duty in carrying out her 
child’s behests— Miss and Mrs. 

singley, then, arrived at Melbury 

on Sunday with much pomp and 
circumstance; the rustle of their 
skirts alone alarmed Laura. Some 
women always contrive to warn you 
off by their skirts, just as a rattle- 
snake does by his tail, or is said 
to do; for nothing is certain in 
these days. They metaphorically 
fill up whatever room they sit in, 
and when they move about, make 
you feel that they are there, and 
that it behoves you to bear the fact 
in mind. 

Lady Emily had that day gone 
down for the first time to the draw- 
ing-room, where she received her 
guests with her usual gentle and 
polished courtesy. They were lavish 
in their expressions of sorrow for 
her illness, and in congratulations 
on her recovery. Even the im- 
passive Miss Bingley thawed a lit- 
tie, and her mother was quite over- 
come—partly because she had a 
heart, and was genuinely fond of 
Lady Emily, partly because the 
sight of the suite of rooms in which 
she fully expected to see her daugh- 
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ter reign, at some day not too far 
distant, always affected her. 

Whenever she could do so un- 
observed by her domestic tyrant, 
who ruled her with a rod of iron, 
she expanded into little warm 
gushes of feeling, of which her 
hostess was the object, keeping, 
however, an eye on her offspring, 
in order to avoid the risk of de- 
tection ; for Miss Bingley was wont 
sternly to repress her parent’s gush- 
ing propensities. Being herself hap- 
pily devoid of heart, she never felt 
the need of fanchement ; being also 
devoid of imagination, she could 
not understand that others could 
experience a need which did not 
trouble her. 

Laura was sitting beside Lady 
Emily, and after the first greetings 
were over the latter said, 

‘I think you know my dear young 
friend Miss Erle, Mrs. Bingley. 
Laura, my dear, you know Mrs. 
Bingley,’ 

The two guests looked over 
Laura with that insolent stare af- 
fected by the type of woman who 
mistakes rudeness for good breed- 
ing, and fancies herself a fine 
lady. 

The Bingleys were not nouveaux 
riches ; they had lived from time 
immemorial in the county, and had 
every claim to be fine ladies, if they 
thought that form of development 
admirable. Unfortunately, it is 
sometimes seen that it is just the 
people who have this claim who 
fail to vindicate it, if by ‘a fine 
lady’ be meant one who feels so con- 
fident of her own position that she 
can afford to be courteous, refined, 
and considerate for others on all 
occasions. 

Miss Bingley’s conception of the 
réle was a more comprehensive one. 
It included unfeeling, coarse, and 
often cruel discourtesy to those 
whom she considered her social 
inferiors. She carried out her con- 
ception admirably now. Her cool 
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impertinence to Laura left nothing 
to be desired. 

‘Wha-aut did you say? she 
drawled, opening her eyes as if 
the exertion needed to do so over- 
powered her, in answer to a ques- 
tion she had heard perfectly, and 
on Laura’s repeating it. ‘A-ah, 
railly’ (in ordinary speech ‘ really’) 
*T daun’t knaw ;’ which was not the 
case, to put it mildly, as Miss Erle 
had only asked her if she found it 
cold in church, and Miss Bingley 
had been shivering during the whole 
service. 

At luncheon both mother and 
daughter were pointedly rude to 
her, and on their return to the draw- 
ing-room, finding she could be of 
little use in helping to entertain 
guests who declined to be enter- 
tained by her, she left them, telling 
Lady Emily she was going to 
church. It was a wet drizzling 
day, so bad that Laura had not 
been out in the morning, and as 
Mrs. Bingley was going to the se- 
cond service in her carriage, Lady 
Emily said suggestively, 

‘My dear, it is so wet for you 
to walk,-—perhaps Mrs. Bingley,’ 
looking at the lady, ‘would take 
you.’ 

Wishing, if possible, to ascertain 
whether their rudeness had been 
intentional or merely accidental, 
Laura waited to see what response 
Mrs. Bingley would make. She 
muttered something ; but Miss Bing- 
ley, more courageous, said that they 
had their maid with them,and could 
not find room for a fourth person. 

Satisfied that their slights had 
been offered with intent, though 
quite at a loss to account for them, 
Laura assured Lady Emily that 
she could walk without inconveni- 
ence ; she had her waterproof, &c., 
and left the room with the half- 
angry, half-amazed sensation of a 
girl who, having always been made 
much of and surrounded with ten- 
der consideration, suddenly en- 
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counters gratuitous and unexpected 
rudeness. 

In the hall she was amused to 
see Harold peeping carefully round 
the corner, as if to ascertain whe- 
ther the coast were clear. 

On perceiving heralone, he came 
forward, a joyful look on his face. 

‘Where are they? with a nod 
indicating the visitors. 

‘In the drawing-room.’ 

‘ Are they going soon ? 

‘I don’t think so; they are wait- 
ing to see you.’ 

“They may wait,’ with a smile 
which made him look very plea- 
sant, ‘unless you think they will 
tire my mother.’ 

‘They are going to church, so 
they cannot stay very much longer.’ 

‘To church? Oh! And you— 
where are you going? with a keen 
glance at her face, burning from 
the contact with Miss Bingley’s 
ideas of fine-ladyism. 

‘To church too.’ 

‘With them ?’ 

*No; I shall walk.’ 

‘What, in this weather? Just 
look! That thick mist and drizzle 
will chill you through.’ 

‘Oh, no; I shall wrap-up well.’ 
And with a farewell nod and smile, 
she ran up-stairs. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


WHEN Miss Erle left Mr. Carew 
in the hall he walked to the window, 
looked out at the fast-thickening 
mist, paused doubtfully, and then 
followed her up to the boudoir. 
She was standing by the fire, col- 
lecting her ideas about Miss Bing- 
ley, when he came in, with just a 
little hesitation, as if beginning an 
unaccustomed thing. 

‘ Miss Erle, I have come to see 
if I have any influence over you. 
Let me persuade you not to go to 
church. Look! taking her hand 














and leading her to the window, 
‘that drizzle is turning into heavy 
rain; you will get wet through.’ 

* But I have not been to church 
to-day.’ 

* Never mind; you will be none 
the worse for that. It is not fit for 
you to go, really.’ 

It did look dismal in the thick 
white mist, which was fast blotting 
out the features of the landscape 
and blurring ‘the happy autumn 
fields,’ while the pretty boudoir 
with its blazing fire was bright and 
tempting. 

‘ I’m going to decide for you,’ he 
said, smiling. ‘I see that you are 
of a most vacillating disposition.’ 

‘You said the other day I was 
obstinate.’ 

‘ The two things are not incom- 
patible. You will not be obstinate 
now, however, but take my advice 
and stay at home ; and if you will 
sing to me, you will be doing a far 
better work than going to church 
and catching cold.’ 

‘Miss Bingley will accuse me 
of saying one thing and doing an- 
other. I said I was going to 
church.’ 

‘Are you afraid of what Miss 
Bingley may say of you?’ 

‘ Miss Bingleys are very danger- 
ous people sometimes, Mr. Carew.’ 

‘I should despise anything they 
said, and should have supposed 
you would do the same.’ 

‘Perhaps I do; but—you will 
say I am weak the next time you 
are at a loss for an accusation 
against me.’ 

‘No; I am never unjust. It is 
not weakness to take good advice.’ 

‘You modestly assume that 
yours is so, though you have just 
been telling me I shall be none 
the worse for not going to church.’ 

‘You know very well that you 
do not attach any superstitious 
value to the mere act of going to 
church, and if I let you go, at least 
without protest, I should be guilty 
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of a breach of the sixth command- 
ment.’ 

‘ How so?” 

‘You have a bad cough—you 
seem to me never to be free from 
one—yet you go out most impru- 
dently in all weathers, get wet 
through, and all that; in fact, you 
take no care of yourself whatever.’ 

‘I am so strong nothing hurts 
me.’ 

‘Are you strong?’ he asked, a 
little anxiously. ‘ You sometimes 
look so delicate: you should not 
play with your health. I have 
been meaning to speak to you on 
that subject for some time. I 
don’t think my mother takes care 
enough of you, so I must take you 
in hand myself. If you go home 
looking ill, Mrs, Erle won't let you 
come again, which would be a 
terrible thing for us.’ 

Laura felt suddenly uneasy. 
Why was he thus solicitous about 
her? Why would he not go down 
to the drawing-room ? 

‘I wish you would go and talk 
to Miss Bingley for a little while,’ 
she said. 

‘Why should I do that?’ in a 
tone of surprise. 

‘Then they might go, and I 
don’t want your mother to be 
tired.’ 

‘You think the sight of me 
would drive them away, as it does 
you; but it wouldn’t—I know by 
experience.’ 

* Still, I wish you would go.’ 

‘I will see about it then, if you 
wish it, but you must sing to me 
first? opening the piano. ‘ Why 
should you want me to go down 
to her?” 

*You did behave so badly at 
luncheon, Mr. Carew,’ she said, re- 
monstrance in her eyes, though she 
was hardly able to avoid laughing 
at the recollection of his gloomy 
bored aspect, as he had sat launch- 
ing sarcasms, careless whom they 

hit; not quite careless, however. 
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She was conscious that not one 
had been aimed at her; she was 
also conscious how much _ plea- 
santer he looked now, as he bent 
his glossy black head towards her, 
a genial smile on his dark face and 
much tenderness in his voice, than 
when he had to make company for 
Miss Bingley and provide her with 
talk suited to her capacity. The 
effort fatigued him to such an ex- 
tent that gradually he came to as- 
sume quite a satanic aspect under 
it. The difficulty of having to bring 
himself down from the lofty and 
scholarly heights on which he ha- 
bitually dwelt, to find a subject 
suited to her feminine comprehen- 
sion, was almost too much for him. 
With Laura he was never conscious 
of these downward flights; the stim- 
ulating desire to lecture her and 
quarrel with her, thereby evoking 
rejoinders, broke his descent, so 
that he did not feel it. 

‘Did I behave badly atluncheon ?” 


he said, after a pause, in answer to 
Laura’s remark. ‘My mother wants 
me to marry Miss Bingley.’ 

‘ But that should be a reason for 
behaving better, not worse.’ 

‘No; she always makes me feel 
inclined to behave badly, as you 


call it. I could never marry her. 
She is not at all the kind of lady 
I should like for a wife,’ in a tone 
of boyish simplicity. 

‘I am sorry for that. 
Emily is very fond of her.’ 

‘She thinks she is; she is not, 
really. She is fond of you,’ 
naively; ‘the other is make -be- 
lieve.’ 

‘I do not think so.’ 

‘I am sure of it; but even if it 
were not, you would not say I am 
bound to marry a lady whom I do 
not like to please my mother ?’ 

‘Certainly not; it would be 
wrong and cruel to give such ad- 
vice, even if you would take it, 
which you would not; with a 
smile. 
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‘No, I should not, even from 
you, were it possible you could 
give it. My opinion of your sex 
is such that I think a man’s life 
may be, and constantly is, made 
or marred by the woman he mar- 
ries.’ 

‘Marriage is such a serious 
thing,’ said Laura, remembering 
poor Violet ; ‘and yet people rush 
into it as if they could get out of 
it again as they could out of an 
uncomfortable house.’ 

‘A lady who makes a hasty, ill- 
considered marriage is much to 
blame,’ he said, after a pause ; 
‘but for a man who does so there 
is no excuse. I should be doing 
wrong if I married Miss Bing- 
ley. Ido not consider her ami- 
able.’ 

‘A farther acquaintance might 
make you change your opinion 
about that. It would be worth try- 
ing, at least, for your mother’s 
sake; for though you certainly 
should not marry only to please 
her, I do think you would not be 
happy unless she liked your wife.’ 

‘I am sure I should not, but no 
length of acquaintance would make 
me like Miss Bingley.’ 

* You cannot form a fair opinion 
of her if you never speak to her.’ 

‘I do speak to her.’ 

‘Only to say things that alarm 
her dreadfully.’ 

‘Oh! nothing alarms her; but, 
as you command me, I will go 
down and talk to her; only I warn 
you it will not alter my opinion. 
Now you must make up for the 
scolding you have given me by 
singing, as you promised.’ 

‘I didn’t scold you, Mr. Carew.’ 

‘Not at all; you only told me 
I behaved badly, and was, in fact, 
very rude. Will you think me 
rude, too, if I don’t stand beside 
you while you sing ?” 

‘Not at all; if you did, I should 
ask you to sit down.’ 

‘I’m so glad. I never tried to 











turn over the pages for a lady but 
once, and then I knocked the 
whole concern down.’ 

‘But, Mr. Carew, you speak as 
if I could sing like a professor: 
do you know, I have not had half 
a dozen singing-lessons in my life.’ 

‘That does not matter. My 
knowledge of music is not scien- 
tific. I know what pleases me, 
and your voice does. It is beau- 
tiful.’ 

She began by playing, and then 
sang, he walking up and down at 
first, and then throwing himself on 
the sofa, intense enjoyment in his 
face, neither reflecting that the 
tones of that deep rich contralto 
penetrated far away beyond the 
walls of the boudoir. 

They reached the drawing-room 
where Mrs. and Miss Bingley were 
still sitting, for the heavy rain had 
stopped their church-going as well 
as Laura’s. 

‘I hope Laura will not think of 
going out,’ said Lady Emily. ‘She 
will get so wet.’ 

‘Does she sing? asked Miss 
Bingley. ‘If she does, she is cer- 
tainly not gone, for I hear singing.’ 

‘Ah, then she is not gone; but 
she may stili do so. Would it be 
troubling you too much to ring the 
bell, my dear? I must send and 
beg her not to go.’ 

‘Shall I go up and tell her not 
to go? Where is she?—in your 
boudoir ?” 

Miss Bingley felt great curiosity 
to know whether Laura was sing- 
ing—alone. 

‘That would be most kind of 
you, my dear. Say, I beg she will 
not go out this wet afternoon: she 
has a cough, and is not at all strong.’ 

Miss Bingley, in her ample rust- 
ling skirts, went up-stairs, and as 
she went the rich voice came to 
meet her, stronger and clearer in 
its beauty ; but its wonderful tones 
woke no feeling in her save one of 
dislike to its possessor. 
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Let no one blame her. She, 
not less than Violet Ellis, had 
been made to pass through the 
fire to Moloch, and if she came 
out hardened and debased, what 
wonder? ‘The chasse au mari was 
the object of her life, and when 
she saw the animal she thought 
she had all but trapped lured 
away from her by a stranger 
an interloper who dared to poach 
on a manor to which Miss Bingley 
considered she had not, by right of 
birth, the enfrée—she felt towards 
her precisely as Mr. Bingley, magis- 
trate for the county of ——, felt 
towards the poacher who trapped 
his game or attacked his keeper. 

A bird in the air tells every 
secret: that which is done in the 
closet is proclaimed on the house- 
top; and Harold’s devotion to his 
mother’s attractive guest had for 
some time been the great topic 
of the servants’ hall and house- 
keeper’s room. 

Those evening visits were espe- 
cially commented on—not ill-na- 
turedly, for Laura was a favourite 
in the household ; still they were 
commented on, and the comments 
spread to the lodge, and to the 
farm, and to the gardener’s cot- 
tage ; and the gardener’s daughter 
was Miss Bingley’s maid, so they 
spread to the Manor, not losing as 
they went. 

By the time they reached Miss 
Bingley they had attained to for- 
midable dimensions. Mr. Carew 
was so devoted to Miss Erle that 
he spent the whole day with her, 
and at night sat with her till one 
o’clock, when Lady Emily thought 
he was in bed and every one else 
too. Poor Miss Scott, her lady- 
ship’s maid, was quite worn out, 
sitting up so late every night, for 
she had to wait to undress Miss 
Erle. 

The foundation for this elaborate 
structure was that Harold had real- 
ly stayed one night till half-past 
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eleven, when Scott, who had been 
enjoined by her mistress to see 
every night that Laura did not want 
anything, thinking the latter had 
either fallen asleep or forgotten 
to ring for her, went to see what 
had happened, and found Har- 
old still there talking, neither 
he nor Laura knowing it was so 
late. 

The opinion women secretly en- 
tertain of men always comes out un- 
consciously in a case of this kind. 
fe is looked on as the victim by 
the unanimous consent of the 
world’s wife—the poor, weak, de- 
fenceless, almost passive victim ; 
while s4e—the active wrong-doing 
has all been hers ; she is the strong 
artful tempter. 

Miss Bingley knew nothing of, 
and had she known, would not have 
believed in, Laura’s efforts to avoid 
Harold, and set her down at once 
as ‘ designing.’ 

An impecunious girl gifted with 
the power of attracting men is al- 
most sure to be called ‘ designing’ 
by more prosperous but less fasci- 
nating women ; and that word, in 
the estimation of such, is of indefi- 
nite signification, and may imply or 
include any possible breach of the 
laws laid down in the last table of 
the decalogue. 

What but ‘designing’ could Laura 
be when she allowed a gentleman 
to sit talking to her till one o'clock 
in the morning? Miss Bingley felt 
that it was almost compromising to 
speak to her; but that did not pre- 
vent a keen desire to learn some- 
thing more of her proceedings. 

The sight which met her on open- 
ing the boudoir-door was one that 
might well horrify a well-brought- 
up young woman emulous of set- 
tlements : Laura at the piano, sing- 
ing for the edification of a gentle- 
man lying full length on the sofa 
in divine enjoyment, and both ap- 
parently forgetful that the world 
contained other persons than them- 
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selves. That the gentleman could 
assume such an attitude in her pre- 
sence showed, however, in how lit- 
tlerespect he held the singer. That 
was some consolation. 

‘I beg your pardon! I thought 
you werealone, said the new-comer, 
a look of well-feigned surprise in 
hereyes. ‘Lady Emily begged me 
to ask you not to go to church in 
the rain. I may tell her that you 
will not do so?’ significantly. 

‘Oh, thank you ! returned Laura 
innocently, too much accustomed 
to the society of her brothers and 
her friend’s brothers to think there 
could be anything reprehensible in 
singing for halfan hour to a gentle- 
man who asked her to do so; ‘I 
am not going.’ 

* As you said you were when you 
left us, she was uneasy ;’ with an ac- 
cent on the ‘said’ which provoked 
Harold, he hardly knew why. He 
had stood up on Miss Bingley’s en- 
trance. 

‘I persuaded Miss Erle to stay 
at home; it was quite unfit for her 
to go out.’ 

He spoke in his haughtiest tone, 
and Laura felt it was a defiance 
flung at the disturber of his peace. 

‘It looks more comfortable here 
than out of doors,’ she remarked, 
wishing to be conciliatory ; ‘won't 
you sit down ? 

‘No, tha-a-anks ; I only came to 
give that message. I should not 
think of leaving Lady Emily ; and 
she rustled away. 

* You ought to go down with her,’ 
urged Laura. 

‘I sha’n’t,’ he answered, in the 
tone of a spoiled child. 

‘But, Mr. Carew, you promised ; 
you said you would if I sang. Do 
go, and be good and reasonable, and 
tell Lady Emily I am not going to 
church.’ 

‘Come down with me, and I will 
go with pleasure.’ 

‘ No, ] wouldrathernot godown ; 
recalling Miss Bingley’s amenities ; 











‘but that is no reason why you 
should not keep your promise.’ 

‘Very well; I will go as you 
command me, but it is only to 
please you, and not to discover any 
one else’s perfections. I can never 
forgive Miss Bingley for having in- 
terrupted your beautiful music. I 
cannot express to you how I have 
liked it! Will you sing to me an- 
other time ?” 

‘Yes, yes; only go now.’ 

‘ As this is your room, I think it 
is very unkind of you to wish to get 
rid of me; uselessly too, I must tell 
you, for I shall never find out Miss 
Bingley’s good qualities.’ 

He went at last, and Laura sat 
down to think, seeing plainly that 
matters were growing serious. ‘Till 
that day nothing in Harold’s man- 
ner had given rise to uneasiness in 
her mind; now she could hardly 
mistake it. 

To be the cause of disagreement 
between him and his mother was 
abhorrent to her; and she knew 
how Lady Emily would receive any 
proposal that she should accept her 
as a daughter-in-law; moreover, no 
consideration would induce her— 
Laura—to entera family into which 
she would not be cordially wel- 
comed. 

Besides all this she had absolute- 
ly no feeling beyond mere liking 
for Harold himself. He was very 
pleasant, and had been most kind 
to her, but her one venture into 
Arcadia had not been of a nature 
to make her desirous of undertak- 
ing a second. 

Henceforth she would live out 
of that land of mingled storm and 
sunshine ; but in case Harold might 
wish to take up his abode there, 
with her for a companion, she re- 
solved to return home without loss 
of time. 

Lady Emily was now better ; she 
had been nearly two months at 
Melbury, and could with truth plead 
that she was wanted at home. 
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Having reached this conclusion 
she went down-stairs, where in the 
hall she again saw Harold, peeping 
round a corner to ascertain if the 
visitors had departed. 

‘ Are they gone?’ he whispered. 

‘Yes ; the carriage has just driv- 
en off.’ 

He came forward with a relieved 
look. 

‘Why were you not with them ?’ 
she asked reproachfully. 

‘I did my duty, I assure you,’ 
eagerly ; ‘even you would have said 
I was good; but I couldn't stay 
there the whole afternoon, and I 
didn’t see her perfections because, 
like the Spanish fleet, they were not 
in sight.’ 

**“Vet;” you forget that little 
word, Mr. Carew.’ 

‘They never will be to me,’ 
gravely ; ‘and therefore I felt that 
I was sailing under false colours all 
the time ; but I kept my promise to 
you, only you must not exact such 
another from me.’ 

He went with her into the draw- 
ing-room. 

‘I was rewarded for my good 
conduct in one way,’ he continued. 
‘The Bingleys are going to —— to 
hear the Afessiah ; and I hope mo- 
ther may arrange for you to go with 
them, so you will not be disappoint- 
ed after all. You can manage it, 
mother, eh ?’ 

‘Well, dear, I don’t know.’ 

‘ There can be no difficulty, sure- 
ly. Miss Erle will be nominally 
with Mrs. Bingley; really I will take 
care of her. I shall keep you in 
strict order, mind,’ with a smile and 
glance at the young lady, ‘and not 
allow you to go out and get wet, 
and I will see that you are not dis- 
turbed by untimely criticisms.’ 

Lady Emily replied that nothing 
was positively settled yet about the 
Bingleys going; Mrs. Bingley would 
write, &c. 

Nothing could be kinder than 
Lady Emily’s manner ; she was as 
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gentle, courteous, tender, and affec- 
tionate as ever; but Laura was 
sensible of a change, nevertheless, 
the moment she entered the room. 
It would be impossible to say in 
what the change consisted; there 
was no outward sign of it; it was 
too subtile for words to define, and 
could have been perceived only by 
one so exquisitely sensitive to every 
variation of mood or feeling in 
those about her, that in her inter- 
course with them, language was an 
absolute superfluity, so far as it is 
used as a medium for conveying all 
the finer shades of thought and sen- 
timent. 

Laura was instantly conscious 
that something had come between 
her and her friend, and the latter 
knew too that the girl’s delicate 
perception had discovered this ; for 
she too was as keenly sensitive as 
the young creature who had come, 
by that which some people would 
call chance, to occupy so large a 
portion of her heart and thoughts. 

These unexpected meetings oc- 
cur from time to time in our lives, 
modifying or perhaps altering their 
whole course. Less than two years 
before, Lady Emily Carew had never 
even heard of Laura Erle. Now she 
was profoundly distressed because 
the latter perceived that there was 
some almost indefinable shadow of 
distrust towards herin hermind; forit 
was only a shadow, and would pass 
away, leaving as little trace. The 
insight given by strong affection 
and sympathetic generosity of soul 
made Lady Emily as certain that 
Laura was incapable of base unwor- 
thy ‘designs’ as she was of her own 
existence ; but as a looking-glass 
retains for a few fleeting moments 
the dimness caused by some pass- 
ing breath, so slandercannot breathe 
its poisoned words into even the 
noblest soul without dimming mo- 
mentarily its pure brightness. The 
dimness passes away. Suspicion 
cannot lurk in really generous 
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minds, but while it lingers it gives 
exquisite pain, not only to him who 
harbours it, but to its object. 

Seeking a cause for her friend’s 
change of mood, Laura found it in 
some spoken or implied words of 
Miss Bingley’s, only that those words 
had gone much farther than she 
could have conceived at all possi- 
ble. 

After Harold had ‘done his duty’ 
that afternoon, and had gone away, 
wearied out with the heroic effort, 
Mrs. and Miss Bingley skilfully 
dropped insinuation after insinua- 
tion against Laura, implying how 
much they could say if they would; 
then, on Lady Emily asking for an 
explanation, and expressing her 
strong dislike of innuendo, or the 
pointed silence—one of slander’s 
most murderous weapons—which 
kills without words, they spoke of 
the reports that had reached them, 
of Harold’s prolonged evening visits 
to her, of his walks by her side 
when she was out driving (he had 
met her twice in the pony carriage, 
and had on each occasion accom- 
panied her some little way) ; finally 
Miss Bingley described the scene 
in the boudoir that afternoon. 

‘Of course I should not have said 
anything, only you insisted on it, 
Lady Emily; but as it has been 
spoken of, it is better to be honest, 
isn’t it, mamma? And after all, it 
is so natural that she should wish 
to marry Mr. Carew—such a much 
better match than she has any right 
to aspire to ; only we doubted whe- 
ther you knew what was going on.’ 

Lady Emily repudiated—and felt 
that she could do so honestly—all 
idea of ‘design’ on Laura’s part, 
and, to the Bingleys, defended her 
warmly ; nevertheless the breath of 
their words left its stain. It was not 
that she believed anything that had 
been said, so far as Laura was con- 
cerned; but she did believe that 
Harold was much—she feared very 
much—attracted by her. 
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He showed an eagerness to take 
her to hear this music painfully 
suggestive of an overpowering de- 
sire to please and gratify her. She 
had never before seen him so occu- 
pied with a lady, so ready to enter 
into discussions with her, quarrel- 
ling, it is true; but then the mother 
knew well what such quarrels por- 
tended—more fatal reconciliations, 
—teasing her, bearing patiently and 
delightedly her snubbings and con- 
tradictions, and showing himself 
altogether as gentle, winning, and 
affectionate to her as to his own 
mother,—with a difference,—which 
Lady Emily clearly felt, but could 
not define. 

And he was so happy! When he 
came into the room and saw Laura 
his face would brighten, and he 
would sit down with a look of satis- 
fied delight. ‘Your very humble 
servant, Miss Erle. I conclude I 
owe the pleasure of seeing you to 
the fact that this room has but one 
door. Had it two, I should have 
expected to see you walk out at 
one as I came in at the other. Shall 
I have a ladder placed at the win- 
dow to enable you to avoid me 
with greater certainty?’ or ‘ May 
your beautiful shadow never be less, 
Miss Erle! I have been looking 
for you for the last hour. You are 
as difficult to stalk as adeer. See 
here;’ and he would sit down near 
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her, or leaning over the back of a 
chair, engage in a pitched battle 
with her. 

His mother felt much compunc- 
tion at depriving him of his beau- 
tiful plaything ; it was the first time 
she had ever denied him anything; 
but she strengthened herself by re- 
peating that it was for his real good. 

When Laura found herself alone 
with Lady Emily that same Sunday 
she spoke of her wish toreturn home. 
This wish was, as has been seen, 
quite genuine, yet not the less was 
she hurt at the alacrity with which 
her proposal was accepted. 

As the evening wore on, however, 
and as Lady Emily began to realise 
what Melbury would be without 
Laura’s brightness and gaiety, she 
grew much depressed, and the latter 
could not but be mollified. Harold 
was very full ofthe expedition to——, 
on which he had quite set his heart ; 
but homme propose, femme dispose. 
He might set his heart on what he 
pleased, Mrs. and Miss Bingley and 
his mother had fully resolved that 
Laura should not go; and when 
three ladies resolve to prevent a 
thing it is pretty sure not to happen. 
All the same he went on with his 
anticipations of coming pleasure, 
and no one said a word. 

Laura did not mention her ap- 
proaching departure to him, neither 
did Lady Emily. 





WHEN BLACKBERRIES SCENT THE AIR. 


WE gathered the blackberries long ago, 
My sweet little Katie and I, 

In the woods all bathed in the autumn glow, 
’Neath the blue of a cloudless sky 

That ever seemed fair; but now I know, 

As the shadows all fitfully come and go, 
That the charm was thine own blue eye. 


O Katie, I was but a child when the tips 
Of thy fingers, so slender and fair, 
Conveyed the ripe berries so black to my lips, 
As thou laughingly shook’st thy hair 
All golden ; and now, as the red sun dips 
Down in the horizon, fond memory sips 
From the cup of the joys that were. 


I was but a little boy, Katie—so small 
That I scarce to thy shoulder could reach ; 
Whilst thou, though so slender and young, wert tall, 
And thy cheek had the bloom of the peach ; 
And thine every look so fond I recall, 
And thy gentle caress—I remember them all ; 
For a stern lesson time doth teach. 


It hath taught me, darling, that visions bright 
Must ever all pass away ; 

That May, with its blossoms all red and white, 
But once in a life holds sway ; 

That what we have pictured in roseate light 

And radiant glory must end in night— 
In the autumn of life’s decay. 


O Katie, lost darling, the world does not hold 
In its casket such treasures, I ween,— 

So many rare gems set in Truth’s fair gold, 
Bright jewels of ray serene,— 

As my lost little sister ; and now I am old 

I turn to the time when Death, so bold, 
Laid thee low in a grave so green. 


But he, monster grim as I thought him then, 
Well knew thou wert all too fair, 

Too tender and childishly innocent, when 
He espied my jewel so rare ; 

And he laid thee to rest in a far-off glen, 

Where I love to hie from the haunts of men 
When blackberries scent the air. 





THE DAY-DREAMS OF A DAWDLER. 


I], ABOUT CLIFFS AND SEA, 


*To sleep! perchance to dream! 
Ay, there’s the rub! And may 
it not be that in some of those 
dreams which overtake us in the 
waking hours, we get a slight fore- 
taste of that friction of the soul re- 
ferred to by our mighty bard? 

In those dreams which pursue 
us, of bygone times, of wrongs 
done, of hopes disappointed, of 
chances missed, and of plans frus- 
trated, with all that host of memo- 
ries of the loved ones gone before, 
there is surely enough and to spare 
of that which in itself must be 
somewhat akin to the dreams that 
we dread may come in the long 
sleep the poet speculates upon. 

The irrevocable past, with all 
its consequences constantly before 
us, would be a dream, indeed, that 
might cause us to quail. The 
mere thought of having to live it 
over again makes most men shud- 
der. Put it to one of five-and- 
forty, to one who has lived his 
life, no better, no worse than the 
majority, an even average man, 
and he will of a certainty say that 
nothing could induce him to take 
the pilgrimage, step by step, as it 
has fallen out, again. 

Here and there the sunny spots, 
which, by a merciful provision for 
our happiness, live in the memory 
more vividly than the gloomy 
caverns and waste places of trouble 
and suffering, might tempt him for 
a moment to wish the gay time 
back; but only for a moment; 
for, of a surety, there will be a 
keen-enough remembrance of the 
shadow into which he passed out 
of the sunlight, and which led up 
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to the gleaming place, to deter 
him from desiring the mingled 
draught at his lips once more. 
He will exclaim, ‘No; the an- 
guish was too great, the joy too 
transient; the compensation not 
equivalent to the pain, and the 
two therefore not worth the pass- 
ing through a second time.’ 

At the most, he will say: ‘Give 
me back my youth with my pre- 
sent experience ; put me back to 
twenty-five with what I know at 
forty-five 7 for, with that ever up- 
ward hopefulness of the human 
heart, he hopes to clear those 
rocks and quicksands which in his 
early voyagings wrecked so many 
of his argosies. With an experi- 
ence of the waters, he thinks he 
may steer the raft on which he 
floats, and which he has con- 
structed out of the remnants of 
his gallant ship, safely and plea- 
surably across the remainder of 
his course, be it but prolonged 
sufficiently. A vain hope most 
likely, and so, providentially, one 
that he is not allowed to indulge 
in longer than the duration of a 
short day-dream. 

It cannot be, and therefore the 
speculation whether we would or 
we would not, avails but little. 
With the lapse of years, however, 
impossible is it always to refrain 
from indulging in these purposeless 
reflectings. With the days and 
weeks slipping away, each suc- 
ceeding one apparently quicker 
than the last, with our momentum 
on the way downhill increasing 
with tremendous speed, until it 
seems that the bourne may at any 
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moment loom in sight, dawdle we 
ever so deliberately, there is no 
help for the dreaming of the how 
it would be, if it might be ; and we 
create a sort of fool’s paradise out 
of our dreams; for it has been 
well said that ‘the przeter-pluper- 
fect subjunctive is a more com- 
fortable tense to live in than the 
future subjunctive for any length 
of time.’ It is easier, when once 
one has made up one’s mind to it, 
to say, ‘Had I had this, I might 
have done that ;’ than, ‘If I can 
have this, I shall do that.’ 

And so we go on dreaming ; 
but the truth really is, that human 
nature, being very human, the ex- 
perience of five-and-forty, if pos- 
sessed two decades earlier, though 
it might assist us in avoiding the 
shoals on which we struck, ere 
we knew our sailing difficulties 
and powers, would not help us as 
extensively as we believe on the 
untried waters. We should make 
mistakes, and get into storms, and 
find ourselves amongst the break- 
ers, just as we used, often having 
to swim for it, and catching per- 
petually at any scrap of wreckage 
which might seem likely to serve 
yet a little longer to keep us afloat. 
It would only be in a different 
way, in different company, and 
under different circumstances that 
we should blunder on; but blunder 
somehow, we undoubtedly should. 

Hail, then, say I, to such bright 
visions as rise up from amidst the 
gloomier reflections on the past ; 
hail to the sunny spots when me- 
mory revives them vividly! and 
when at intervals they crop up 
from out my personal day-dream- 
ing, I will at least strive to per- 
petuate them on paper. 

Here, then, is one, suggested 
probably by the reflection that this 
time last year, instead of, as at pre- 
sent, doomed to the stifling atmo- 
sphere of town under a July sun, 
I was—well, not so far away 
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but that I can recall the where- 
abouts with sufficient accuracy to 
set its leading features down. 
That he is not there in the flesh 
at this moment is of little conse- 
quence to the dawdling dreamer ; 
for the spot, to my convenient but 
ill-regulated mind, is plainly before 
me. While my dream lasts, and 
with the inconsistency of these 
baseless fabrics, I feel the invigo- 
rating air playing with my sunny 
locks, and cooling my fevered 
brow ; my manly breast inhales 
the sweet ozone; my brawny bi- 
ceps cleave the dancing wavelets 
as I take my morning plunge; my 
ears reverberate with the sound of 
the ripples of the ‘summer sea 
asleep upon the shore,’ interspersed 
with the melody of the town-band. 
I taste the salt spray upon my lips, 
and my complexion becoming like 
‘the sable livery of the burnished 
sun,’ I am, nevertheless, quite 
conscious that I am looking into 
the Strand, deafened by the traffic, 
stifled with the triturated city 
sweepings, pasty-faced and miser- 
able, but ever enjoying that little 
Sussex watering-place ofmy dream! 
There I behold broad streets 
and roads, elm-avenued and gar- 
den-fringed, with benches here and 
there at pleasant shady corners. 
Good shops and pretty villas, 
standing well apart, so that the 
brisk breeze encircles all in turn, 
having a many-terraced, sea-walled, 
mansion-studded frontage, giving 
upon the sea. The usual modern, 
iron, spider-legged pier with kiosks 
and shelters, spike-surmounted, and 
gaily painted, white bathing-ma- 
chines, and jaunty little pleasure- 
boats, their owners’ names con- 
spicuous in ‘ black-letter.’ An old 
martello tower upon the gently 
rising chalk cliffs, up which, to the 
south and _ westward, fresh-cut 
flinty ways, with marked-out plans 
at various angles, in company with 
scaffold-poles and growing shells 
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of houses yet to be, bespeak the 
steady progress of the ruthless 
mason. 

Yard by yard the parallels and 
zigzags of his siege-works steadily 
advance, clearly showing that copse, 
and down, and field, and rural up- 
land, farmstead and country lane, 
must all in a very few years be 
pushed a mile or two beyond their 
present holdings. 

Eastwards, from the centre front, 
well down upon the lowest level, 
and but a few inches above high- 
water mark, and only ten yards 
or so back from it, a row or two 
of ancient, bow-windowed, red- 
bricked, red-tiled, surface-glazed, 
and lichen-covered tenements, of 
the early Georgian period; sea- 
houses, literally, their narrow little 
road and causeway often, when 
winds and seas run high, shingle 
and sea-weed strewn, and, spread- 
ing out in broad undulating ridges 
still farther to the east, the beach 
hollows, flat and marshy, into Pe- 
vensey Bay. 

Hereabouts, an out-of-date-like, 
old-fashioned, wave and weather- 
worn fortification, coeval with the 
sea-houses aforesaid, and looking, 
in its material and construction, 
much of the same pattern. A 
crippled relation it might be, that 
had been overlaid or sat upon, 
and now, crutched up and patched 
with layers of cement and _ sea- 
wall concrete, had crawled out, in 
its convalescence, to inhale a whiff 
of the jolly spirit-raising ozone, 
that delicious briny odour, which 
all the doubtful drainage of this 
quarter cannot materially dilute. 

Capstans, ropes, cables, chains, 
anchors, nets, boat-builders’ slips 
and yards, tarry flag-staffed sheds, 
beach-hauled fishing smacks and 
luggers, dismasted and undergoing 
repairs, or bright in all the pride 
of gay fresh paint, new-tanned 
sails, and bunting, together with 
the clock-tower of a workman's 
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modern institute and reading-rooms, 
crowd and cluster in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old Redoubt. 

Rearwards and marshwards, and 
going parallel with the high-road 
that skirts the bay, the inevitable 
suburban long rows of poor, mean, 
one-storied dwelling-houses, until, 
ending in odd and disconnected 
ways with patches of garden and 
weather-stunted trees, their line is 
catried on into the open country 
by one or two quaint miniature irri- 
gatory windmills. Martello towers, 
too innumerable, abound along the 
shore, squat and stilton-cheese-like, 
vanishing into tiny white spots upon 
the warm-coloured shingle, as it too 
vanishes in the glitter of the dis- 
tant St. Leonard’s and Hastings, 
and the high woody Fairlight cliffs 
and hills behind them, the eastern- 
most extremity of the bay. The 
backing to ali this a gray-green 
range of rolling downs, their high- 
est point westward, the white-faced 
Beachy Head ; and so, with count- 
less dips and hollows, cups and 
punch-bowls, white lines of wind- 
ing chalk roads and paths, wind- 
mills and nestling copses, farm- 
houses and gray square - towered 
churches, and wreathing wisps of 
smoke from cottage chimneys, they 
wane and gradually decline, until 
they reach the plain flat level of the 
sea, 

And then the sea itself! An ex- 
panse of ocean, a dazzling sheet of 
colour, shot in web and woof with 
sapphire, amethyst, and emerald, 
delicate dove and gloomy gray, 
bright-flecked, and specked with 
white-sailed craft scudding to and 
fro, and in the distance stately ships 
going sailing on ‘to their haven 
under the hill.’ 

Such is my fine summer - day 
dream of Eastbourne and its sur- 
roundings, such its complexion. 
People it, then, with the required 
amount of sea-side natives, boat- 
men, fishermen, bathing- women, 
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donkey - boys, flymen, waterside 
characters, what you please, and 
dispersing throughout the whole a 
migratory population of the usual 
sea-side visitors, nursery-maids, and 
children, the familiar maters and 
paters familias, the dowdies and 
the dandies, the guffins and the 
gadflies, as they enter into the fes- 
tive enjoyment of Punch and the 
niggers, performing monkeys and 
brass bands, and all the rest of the 
itinerant entertainment indigenous 
to the beach, esplanade, and pier, 
and I can dream of no pleasanter 
watering-place in the South of Eng- 
land for the long hot days. 

Eastbourne Ho! then, by all 
means, if you but desire the simple 
joys of watering-place life, and do 
not aspire to Alps or foreign travel 
for your holiday. You could hardly 
do better; for wearying of the eter- 
nal tramp at stated hours along the 
parade and pier, listening to the 
same music, and looking at the same 
faces ad nauseam, there are one or 
two resources not offered in so 
available or enticing a fashion by 
any other marine resort within two 
hours and a half of London. At 
intervals, to wit, there happens, in 
a lazy amateurish sort of way, some 
big-gun practice from the Re- 
doubt, and aspirants to the noble 
science of the artillerist may pick 
up a rudimentary lesson by a little 
observation and intercourse with its 
professors, quartered in that before- 
mentioned antique and sat-upon 
fortification. If he desire, he can 
find out when it was built, and how 
many warriors it has accommoda- 
tion for; the whole history of mar- 
tello towers, too, and why so-called, 
is within his reach come he but 
across the local antiquary, that gar- 
rulous being seldom failing to turn 
up upon some bench during a morn- 
ing’s dawdling. 

Gun-cotton and torpedo experi- 
mentalising occur likewise on the 
‘vile bodies’ of those aforesaid dis- 
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used, cheese-like protectors of the 
coast; but sighing for solitudes and 
more peaceful joys, a dawdler may 
turn his steps inland, and find a 
multitude of pleasant places to 
wander in, where more elm-avenues 
will lead him to the picturesque, 
original ‘Old Eastbourne.’ 

An antique, gray, square-towered 
church, a farmhouse, homestead, 
and yard, erst a priory of equally 
ancient date, many a queer-faced, 
gable-ended mansion somewhat 
fallen from its once high estate, and 
put to any base purpose suggested 
by this utilitarian age ; add shops 
and stables, stone steps, mysterious 
entries, time-worn, heavy knobbed 
and hinged doorways, giving upon 
a narrow little street, and finally an 
excellent village hostelry, where a 
dawdler on the circumjacent downs 
will find the wherewith to satisfy 
that craving for refreshment which 
their breezy heights will certainly 
stimulate. By-lanes and meadow 
paths upon the flat, leading in all 
directions, or the steep acclivities, 
windmill - bedecked, of the South 
Down pasturages, offer a variety of 
choice to him who would further his 
acquaintance with the neighbour- 
hood when the so-called sea-side 
amusements of the ‘ New,’ and the 
antiquities of the ‘Old’ town have 
lost their attraction. 

‘Over the hills and far away’ lie 
Beachy Head, East Dene, and Bir- 
ling Gap, the white-faced cliffs with 
many a glittering pinnacle jutting 
fantastically into the sea ; the light- 
house, commanding a vast expanse 
of main and mainland ; the nearer 
home little village of Meads, its 
coastguard station, and that most 
admirable institution, the Convales- 
cent Hospital,—all these are items 
well worth the attention of the 
ruralising holiday-maker, and well 
worth the dreaming about by the 
dawdler. 

Especiaily do those white-faced 
cliffs, under and near to the light- 
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house, attract one’s thoughts and 
steps. 

There, upon a jutting headland, 
one may dream pleasantly through 
the hottest day, with the certainty 
of having a slight breeze from one 
direction or the other ; the airiest 
spot in all England certainly, and 
one of the highest on its southern 
coast. 

Lying there, six hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, ‘the 
murmuring surge, that on the unnum- 
bered idle pebbles chafes, cannot 
be heard so high; and the mind, 
catching from the eye the tendency 
to grasp a mighty space, begins, as 
the glittering ocean spreads itself 
out before one, to conjure fancies 
of the time when, from the opposite 
shores of Gaul, triremes and Roman 
galleys brought Czesar and his hosts 
across the Channel, to commence 
the civilisation of the blue-painted 
Briton. 

Then ‘a thousand years their 
cloudy wings expand around me,’ 
and a phantasmagoria of Norman 
William and his war-laden craft 
landing on that convenient Peven- 
sey stretch of beach, starts into life, 
and we wonder what effect the ap- 
pearance of these bygone celebri- 
ties and their surroundings would 
have upon our eyes, could we but 
for one instant see them in the flesh 
again upon the spot. For there 
is the spot well-nigh intact, and it 
is always curious to me as a day- 
dreamer to remember how compara- 
tively unchanged must still be the 
scene itself, and there is a satisfac- 
tion in feeling that we know at least 
how the stage was set for the great 
historical dramas ; actors, dresses, 
properties have vanished into dust, 
but the lights, the boards, the wings, 
the flats, the flies, and, above all, 
the music, remain! 

One or two thousand years can 
make little difference in the look of 
this great bluff of chalk on which I 
lie. 
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Crumbled, weather-worn, and in- 
dented more or less along its face 
since then, it must have reared it- 
self, huge, majestic, conspicuous, 
and equally a landmark for the 
invading forces. The shore be- 
neath bore, substantially, the same 
unvarying line as now; and, as it 
runs away eastward, flattening out 
into the Pevensey bay and marshes, 
the shingle lay heaped in ridges 
pretty much as we see it in this 
present year of grace. The eternal 
hills which back it up, simply di- 
vested of all modern erections, lay 
billowed and holiowed in the same 
immutable beauty. That natural 
amphitheatre, cup-like hollow, de- 
vil’s punchbowl, or whatever we 
please to call it, couching immedi- 
ately on my right, could have worn 
no other face than its present one. 
Uncultivable, its almost perpen- 
dicular sides could have had no 
other covering than this same soft, 
glossy, gray-green turf on which I 
gaze with delight, as sunbeam and 
cloud-shadow chase. each other up 
and down it. 

And the sun and the clouds, 
their effects of heat and cold, and 
light and shade, fell upon glittering 
helm and cuirass, legionary eagle 
and Norman standard, precisely as 
they do upon my prosaic shepherd's- 
plaid shooting-coat and_ hickory 
walking-stick! The forms ofcirrhus, 
cumulus, and nimbus were cano- 
pying the ocean, and casting over 
it with their customary impartiality 
all those glories of colour and va- 
rieties of tone, in the years 55 B.C. 
and 1066 a.p., which excite our 
admiration in 1873. 

And the sea itself! No change 
there, surely! Its action, ever de- 
pendent on the whistling winds, 
cannot alter, and ‘the music in its 
roar,’ or in its tenderest murmur, 
goes up to heaven with the same 
mighty or delicious harmony, whe- 
ther the waves bear upon their bo- 
som the Hastings mackerel-boat or 
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the aforesaid trireme. Man’s most 
primitive wry-necked fife and tabor, 
harpsichord and lute, may merge 
and graduate up to the latest per- 
fections of Messrs. Metzleror Erard, 
and may lapse again to reed-pipe, 
and so die out entirely; but the 
orchestra of Nature remains, falling 
on the ear of the cockney excur- 
sionist precisely as it did on that 
of the camp-follower of Czesar or 
William. ‘The advancing hosts, as 
they spread themselves through 
the land, startled the lark into the 
song, note for note almost, as he 
now carols it above my head. 
They marked, doubtless, the cawing 
and ‘squawking’ of ‘the choughs 
and crows that wing the mid- 
way air,’ as they dodged and darted 
in and out and about the face of 
the chalk cliffs. Classic and me- 
dizeval legionary cast an involun- 
tary glance upwards at the long, 
noisy, swirling line of rooks going 
to their feeding grounds. ‘They 
heard too, on occasions, the patter- 
ing sound upon the grass and gorse 
of the approaching shower, the dis- 
tant rumble of the gathering thun- 
der-clouds, and, in the temporary 
silence which precedes the storm, 
the twittering and chirping of the 
small birds in the bushes, even as I 
hear all these sounds in succession. 

‘Men may come, and men may 
go, but (these) go on for ever,’ and 
if we cannot positively realise the 
look of our ancestors in all the 
varieties of race, costume, and ap- 
pointments, we can at least, as I 
have said, hear the same Nature’s 
music to which they listened, and 
satisfy ourselves as to the aspect of 
some of the scenes and a portion 
of the stage on which they strutted 
and fretted. 

Time lapses in our dreams, 
sleeping or waking, and merges into 
such a vastness that it seems not 
to be much more than a peg, or 
series of pegs, on which to hang 
events. In our own little trumpery 
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speck of existence it bears the same 
visionary character. As I look from 
my point of vantage on Beachy 
Head, along the coast to the west, 
I catch in the gray distance an in- 
dication of the spot where Brighton 
lies, and I remember twenty years 
ago to have watched from this same 
headland the little patch of distant 
dusky vapour which marks the 
position of the town. 

What an age it then seemed since 
I had been at school in that cele- 
brated place of scholastic establish- 
ments! quite as long as it does 
now. The ten years that had then 
passed were almost equal in ima- 
gination to what the thirty have 
since become; the interval is as 
nothing. And going straight back 
to one’s boyish joys and troubles, 
they alone remain indelible, where- 
as the intermediate events between 
that period and this have gone on 
accumulating with such ever-in- 
creasing rapidity, looking so much 
alike in their constant repetition, 
that piled up, one upon the other, 
as they become, they hustle and 
jostle to such an extent, that the 
mind, finding no room to place 
them in rotation, at last gives up 
the job, and lets the whole kaleido- 
scopic crowd pass into one gray 
sort of battle smoke, through which 
nothing distinctly can be seen. 
The beginning of the action only is 
clear, and the time just preceding 
it, when we were arming for the 
fight, and putting ourselves into 
battle array. 

Conjuring back Roman and Nor- 
man invasions ever so vividly, we 
cannot get hold of or realise the 
lapse of time. To us, Norman is 
as distant as Roman, stage effects, 
lights, scenery, and music notwith- 
standing; but as we find these ad- 
juncts much the same, and the 
same old songs still being sung, 
whether by Neptune, Boreas, Jove, 
Pluvius, or Pan, we may console 
ourselves by the remembrance that 
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as those who listened to them of 
yore were very human beings, and 
that humanity must remain pretty 
much as it ever was in the main, 
we can get a fair insight into the 
stage directions, and a peep into 
the prompter’s book: Modified, 
altered in degree, the motive powers 
of the action of the play are eternal, 
the characters bear their relative 
parts one to the other, are con- 
sumed by love, cast down by de- 
spair, elevated by joy, absorbed by 
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ambition, and actuated in turn by 
all the petty passions which grow 
out of the greater. 

With these facts before us, we 
may get enough substantiality into 
our dreaming to serve us, on a hot 
summer’s afternoon, to people with 
tolerable accuracy the region where 
we spend it with the actors of the 
past : 

‘Those days are gone, but Beauty still is 
here : 

States fall, arts fade, but Nature doth not 
die,’ 
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A PROSTRATE figure and an unstrung bow ; 
The hand that grasped it listless lay in death. 
The face was fair to see, but lined with woe, 


And hushed for aye the youthful archer’s breath. 


Far as the eye could reach, a region fair 
Lay stretched around him, and its name was Life. 


A letter lay beside him. 


In despair 


And anguish all untold, he’d spurned the strife. 


That letter in my hand I held and read: 
A sad and piteous story, and so old 

And oft-repeated that methinks the dead 
Who died recounting it may ne’er be told. 


With buoyant spirit on the battle-field 

Of Life he entered, and his quiver tried ; 
But, dazzled by the glory there revealed, 

He aimed too high, and, disappointed, died. 








MRS. SEVENOAKS’ DIAMONDS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE TURQUOISE BRACELET. 
Mr. SEVENOAKS, going westward, 
on his way from his office in the 
City to his house at Craven-hill, 
Hyde-park, called suddenly to the 
driver of his hansom to stop at a 
well-known jewellers in Regent- 
street. Alighting, he entered the 
establishment, and from the very 
polite bow accorded him by more 
than one of the attendants, it was 
easy to infer that he was a frequent 
and respected customer. 

‘Are those bracelets finished ? 
he asked. 

‘Not yet, sir,’ answered one of 
the men. ‘Very nearly, sir. I 
think we may say that you may 
depend upon having them the day 
after to-morrow.’ 

‘That will do. I will call for 
them then. No; you may as well 
send them, as it is just possible 
that I may not be passing through 
Regent-street on-that day. I will 
give you the addresses of the per- 
sons to whom I wish them to be 
forwarded.’ 

The shopman turned over the 
leaves of an ‘ Address-book,’ and 
prepared to write. 

‘The bracelet with the brilli- 
ants to Mrs. Sevenoaks, Craven- 
hill; and the turquoise to—’ he 
hesitated for a moment—‘ Miss 
Leila Maidstone, No. — Aldridge- 
villas, Westbourne-park.’ 

Saying this, he turned from the 
counter, and was soon being driven 
quickly homeward. 

‘Musgrove,’ said the shopman 


who had taken the address, turning 
to another, ‘what did he say? 
This pen has given me so much 
bother that I couldn’t write the 
addressesashe spoke them. Where 
is the diamond bracelet to go? 

‘To Miss Leila Maidstone, No. 
— Aldridge - villas, Westbourne- 
park,’ replied the other, who had 
only been inattentively listening 
to the directions of Mr. Seven- 
oaks. 

Mr. Sevenoaks, upon arriving 
at his pleasant house at Craven- 
hill, was welcomed in a very ten- 
der manner by his wife, to whom 
he had been married some six or 
seven years. Mrs. Sevenoaks was 
a romantic and beautiful, as well 
as an affectionate, wife, and stood 
in high favour with her husband's 
City friends. Very little was known 
relative to her antecedents, as, in- 
deed, very little was known rela- 
tive to those of her husband. Some 
friends hinted that her education 
was defective, and that her piano- 
forte-playing did small credit to 
the Collard & Collard grand, 
which was so conspicuous an orna- 
ment in the handsome walnut- 
wood-furnished drawing-room. But 
she was very handsome, with that 
dark lustrous beauty which is gene- 
rally so imposing trom its rarity ; 
her manners, too, were very frank 
and agreeable ; and her disposition 
generally so friendly that she was 
not criticised with undue severity. 
Moreover, she gave very excellent 
dinners—dinners which were re- 
membered some time afterwards 
—and other entertainments, every 
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feature of which was pleasant, so that 
her guests forgot to be critical 
as to anything which might be 
indicative of her being of low 
birth, and of her having little edu- 
cation: all agreeing that she was 
an excellent wife to that prince of 
good fellows, her husband. For 
Mr. Sevenoaks was a favourite 
both with men and women. 

What was Mr. Sevenoaks? This 
question seldom received a satis- 
factory reply. Jones, who had 
been in the habit of dining with 
him for years past, would ask the 
question of Brown, who, although 
he had enjoyed his friendship for 
an equal time, was not prepared 
with an answer which suited the 
curiosity of Jones ; and Smith and 
Robinson, when they had com- 
pared notes upon the same matter, 
found themselves no wiser after 
their common consultation. This 
was a question, however, which 
had been asked with more fre- 


quency when Mr. Sevenoaks first 


settled at Craven-hill than at the 
time when the little drama of Mrs. 
Sevenoaks’ diamonds was being 
played. 

Mr. Sevenoaks paid his rent, 
his taxes, his tradesmen, with a 
most gratifying regularity ; the ge- 
neral economy of his house was 
proof conclusive of his being in 
the enjoyment of ample means ; 
and, as in these days so many me- 
thods exist for the making of 
money—methods which lie out of 
the beaten track of commonplace 
trade grooves—why should the 
pecuniary resources of Mr. Seven- 
oaks’ position give cause for un- 
due curiosity amongst his and his 
wife’s friends? His champagne 
never gave any headaches; and 
his cook was a treasure, whose 
preparations were never followed 
by indigestion. 

Mr. Sevenoaks belonged to 
-that comparatively new breed of 
men styling themselves financiers. 
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He was not a banker ; he was not 
on the Stock Exchange. Possibly 
he deemed his position higher even 
than that of bankers or stock-bro- 
kers ; and in the year 1864, when 
his wife’s diamonds began to be so 
much talked about by admiring or 
envious friends, financiers were 
flourishing. No cloud had yet ap- 
peared in that sky which was so 
terribly dark on a certain Friday 
in April two years afterwards. 
Railways were being projected 
from the North Pole to the South- 
ern Cross. Hotels promised to 
realise 30 per cent in the desert 
of Sahara. <A brave band of 
pastry-cooks and _ confectioners 
were prepared to purchase the ice 
from Spitzbergen, with a view to 
popularise the ice-cream trade 
throughout the British Isles ; and 
with the companies associated with 
these great projects, Mr. Sevenoaks 
was associated. Mr. Sevenoaks 
made money very fast; and he 
spent a great deal of it in diamonds 
for his wife. Prosaic Smith and 
Brown and Jones were often 
brought to task by their several 
wives for exhibiting none of the 
generosity of Mr. Sevenoaks in 
giving such presents. Surely, if 
Mr. Sevenoaks could afford to load 
his wife with such magnificent 
brilliants, they, who were men of 
standing, might justifiably give the 
reins now and then to their gene- 
rosity on behalf of their wives. 
Such appeals were generally vain. 
Mrs. Sevenoaks had no rival as 
yet in the field. Mrs. Sevenoaks’ 
diamonds were unmatched, and 
were likely to be for some time to 
come. 

‘Well, Laura,’ said Mr. Seven- 
oaks, as he and his wife were 
standing together on the hearth- 
rug before the fire, ‘I called at 
Reynolds’, and inquired about 
your bracelet. It was not quite 
ready, but it will be forwarded in 
a day or two.’ 


’ 


y 
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* How good and kind you are, 
Charles! Another bracelet? Dia- 
monds ?” 

‘Diamonds, of course! Speak- 
ing as if I were in the City and not 
at my home, I should say that dia- 
monds are a first-rate investment. 
But, Laura, anything less than a 
diamond would be unworthy of 
you 

‘My friends,’ said Mrs. Seven- 
oaks, ‘so often ask me why you 
don’t vary your presents more. I, 
of course, have no objection to 
brilliants.’ 

‘And so your friends wonder, 
Laura, why I give you diamonds, 
do they? Tell them what I tell 
you—that they are a good invest- 
ment. ‘This will give them a high 
opinion of your business capabili- 
ties. But they know well enough 
why my presents to you invariably 
assume that form. They are 
aware of what I said just now— 
that you deserve, and richly de- 
serve, such testimony to your ex- 
cellence ! 

‘My dear Charles, how good 
you are to me!’ said Mrs. Seven- 
oaks very fervently. 

‘ Any one coming to-night ?” 

‘Only Miss Eggman and Cle- 
ment Woodhurst.’ 

‘Miss Eggman! She seems to 
be here a good deal, and is very 
friendly with you. Sharp little 
woman. Perhaps I ought not to 
have got rid of her father—now 
dead—who was my head clerk ; 
but he was a dull plodding fel- 
low, without spirit or enterprise. 
If { had been guided by him, 
where should I have been? Not 
living at Craven-hill, and certainly 
not having it in my power to make 
you presents of diamonds, as I am 
now in a position to do. It is 
evident, however, that Miss Egg- 
man bears me no tnalice for hav- 
ing dispensed with her father’s 
services. It is very good of you 
to be kind to her, and invite her 
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here occasionally. Clement Wood- 
hurst, your other guest ; artist, isn’t 
he?’ 

‘Yes, Charles; he has painted 
such lovely pictures.’ 

‘Which, I believe, have all been 
refused at the Academy.’ 

‘Most unjustly.’ 

‘Pictures are a/ways refused un- 
justly at the Academy.’ 

‘He is so clever.’ 

‘Unlucky men invariably are, I 
believe. Now, I am lucky; and 
I'll wager fifty pounds, Laura, that 
in the whole course of my success- 
ful career I haven’t been called 
clever so often as Mr. Clement 
Woodhurst. Well, well, well— 
let us hope that he’ll be successful 
in time. What do you say, Laura? 
Shall we give him a commission to 
paint your portrait? TZhat will 
surely be accepted at the Academy 
for its own sake! ‘Thus having 
gratified the vanity of his wife, Mr. 
Sevenoaks glanced at the clock, 
and noting the time, added: ‘ They 
ought to be here, Laura, for it is 
nearly half-past six.’ 

Mr. Sevenoaks had hardly so 
spoken before Mr. Clement Wood- 
hurst was announced,—a fairly 
handsome man, some eight-and- 
twenty years, with light long hair, 
large gray eyes, a lazy walk, and 
a slight drawl in his voice. He 
was an artist—as yet an unsuccess- 
ful one ; and he had failed to dis- 
cover that the mishaps which had 
met him on his way to fame and 
fortune were really the result of his 
own laziness and conceit, and by 
no means to be accounted for by 
reason ofan unappreciative public, 
or of the machinations of malicious 
critics. 

‘Glad to see you, Woodhurst,’ 
said Mr. Sevenoaks cordially. 

‘Thanks.’ And, after a few re- 
marks, Clement seated himself by 
the side of Mrs. Sevenoaks, who 
was very gracious to him, and a 
most sympathising listener when- 
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ever he chose to lament his ill- 
success in life. 

‘You don’t care much for art, 
do you, Sevenoaks?’ remarked Mr. 
Woodhurst. ‘ You haven't got your 
wife’s interest in it? 

‘I can’t have an interest in 
everything, my dear fellow,’ re- 
turned Mr. Sevenoaks. 

But for an interruption which 
then occurred in the arrival of Miss 
Eggman, Mr. Woodhurst would have 
begun enlarging on his favourite 
theme—his unmerited failure, and 
the assistance which opulent men, 
like his host, had in their power to 
render artists. All remarks of this 
kind were, however, for the time 
cut short. 

The first person Miss Eggman 
glanced at upon entering the draw- 
ing-room was Clement, and her 
glance at him was very quick and 
significant. ‘Then, after a little he- 
sitation, she came forward in an 
effusive manner, and shook hands 
with her host and hostess. 

‘So kind of you to invite me 
again; so very kind. ‘These re- 
unions—if I may so style them— 
are the lights of my dull life. So 
glad, also, to see you here, Mr. 
Woodhurst. You know what art 
ts to me, and you know how I 
appreciate you.’ 

Miss Eggman was a short sandy- 
haired spinster of thirty-five, whose 
eyes, for quickness and brightness, 
resembled those of a bird. She 
had a long, thin, prominent nose, 
which was apparently in league 
with her eyes ; and it is scarcely an 
inappropriate metaphor to say that 
this seemed to delve, whilst the eyes 
searched, for any matter of which 
she was greedy of information ; or, 
having regard to its physical func- 
tions, it may perhaps be averred 
that it was rather gifted with some 
spiritual sense of smelling facts as 
yet almost impalpable ; and thather 
eyes, by some marvellous instinct, 
caught glimpses of what was only 
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approaching the horizon of visible 
circumstance. Her dress consisted 
of dark shabby silk, about which 
some evidences of modern fashion, 
lately incorporated, struggled pain- 
fully with its old frame and consti- 
tution, serving only to bring these 
into greater prominence. 

Dinner was soon announced ; 
which passed off very pleasantly. 
Towards its conclusion, Miss Egg- 
man turned her quick eyes to Mrs. 
Sevenoaks, with the remark : 

‘I hope I am to see your beau- 
tiful new present this evening—the 
bracelet you spoke of: another 
token of your kind goed husband’s 
constant regard.’ 

‘I am sorry to say, you will be 
disappointed. Charles called for 
it on his way home to-day, but it 
was not ready.’ 

‘How disappointing! I have 
been looking forward all day to 
seeing it.’ 

‘I expect to have it in a day or 
two, Miss Eggman.’ 

* Diamonds, of course ? 

‘Yes, diamonds.’ 

‘It shows how your husband 
values you.’ ‘This in a low voice: 
‘I am sure you appreciate these 
presents for their double worth— 
their significance, as well as for 
their intrinsic value.’ 

‘Indeed, I do, Miss Eggman.’ 

Miss Eggman glanced down at 
her plate, and then quickly across 
the table at Clement Woodhurst. 

*I wonder what that look meant,’ 
thought he. ‘ It must mean some- 
thing. For that sharp little woman 
never speaks without a meaning, 
or looks at you without a meaning.’ 

‘May I ask what the design of 
this bracelet is, Mr. Sevenoaks? I 
think you told me there was some 
peculiarity in it.’ 

‘Very little indeed. The design 
is almost simplicity itself. It con- 
sists of a plain rich band, with a 
cross of brilliants over the clasp, 
and dividing in the centre of two 
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rows of diamonds—eight diamonds 
in a row. ‘There are twenty-five 
altogether.’ 

‘A plain rich band, with a cross 
of brilliants over the clasp, and di- 
viding in the centre of two rows of 
diamonds—eight diamonds in a 
row. ‘Twenty-five altogether,’ re- 
peated Miss Fggmanslowly. ‘Dear 
me! dear me! What taste and 
munificence combined ! 

‘And now, Woodhurst,’ said Mr. 
Sevenoaks, ‘lest Miss Eggman 
should make me blush by compli- 
menting my taste and generosity 
any more, I will speak ofa pro- 
posal I have to make to you.’ 

Clement Woodhurst only looked 
up with lazy wonderment towards 
his host. 

‘I’m afraid the world doesn’t 
treat you as it ought,’ said Mr. 
Sevenoaks good-naturedly. 

‘ Indeed it doesn’t,’ replied Cle- 
ment. 

‘Well, I'll try and make up a 
little for the world’s under-valua- 
tion of you. I know you have 
painted portraits. Paint my wife’s, 
and your honorarium shall be of 
your own fixing.’ 

‘ Thanks, Sevenoaks; this is very 
kind of you. Nothing could pos- 
sibly give me greater pleasure.’ 

At this moment Clement found 
the bright eyes of Miss Eggman 
fixed upon him, and noticed that 
thespinster’s hand, holding a grape, 
was just suspended midway be- 
tween her plate and her lips, and 
some meaning seemed to be im- 
plied by it, as a faint blush rose to 
Clement’s face. 

‘You can take the portrait here,’ 
Mr. Sevenoaks went on. ‘My wife’s 
boudoir has a good north light, and 
you can arrange with her for the 
first sitting. I suppose you are not 
very busy now? 

‘I’ve a capital idea, but I don’t 
see the good of working it out, for 
people are such fools they won’t be 
able to appreciate it. Of course I 
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shall be most happy to oblige you 
and your wife at any time. So far 
as 1 am concerned, the sittings can 
begin to-morrow.’ 

‘ Well, Laura, you and Mr. Wood- 
hurst must talk it over.’ 

When the ladies retired, Clement 
soon followed them ; and some let- 
ters coming in by the evening post, 
Mr. Sevenoaks retired to his study 
to answer them. 

Upon Mrs. Sevenoaks and her 
two friends repairing to the drawing- 
room, Clement Woodhurst showed 
himself particularly agreeable and 
attentive to her. His attentions 
hitherto had been marked ; but no 
one considered them at all unbe- 
coming, and certainly Mrs. Seven- 
oaks seemed to like them. What- 
ever Miss Eggman may have 
thought of the proceedings, she 
had not expressed herself openly 
on the matter. And so far as Mr. 
Sevenoaks was concerned, he was 
by no means displeased to see his 
wife flattered by Mr. Clement Wood- 
hurst, or by any other harmless ad- 
mirer; for Mr. Sevenoaks had such 
perfect confidence in her as to re- 
gard anyslight flirtation as the mere 
result of justifiable friendliness of 
feeling. In their conference this 
evening it was arranged that Mrs. 
Sevenoaks should begin her sittings 
for her portrait in a couple of days. 
Miss Eggman listened very atten- 
tively when this arrangement was 
being made, and humbly hoped that 
she might be permitted to attend 
some of the sittings, a request which 
was immediately granted by her 
friend. 

‘I’m sure your portrait will in- 
spire Mr. Woodhurst to put forth 
his best energies,’ she remarked. 

‘You may be certain of that,’ 
answered Clement. 

It so happened that Mr. Wood- 
hurst’s road homewards lay in the 
direction of Miss Eggman’s, who 
only resided a short distance off, 
which rendered it unnecessary for 
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her to have recourse to a cab ; so 
the two walked together some little 
way. 
‘What a fond and affectionate 
husband Mr. Sevenoaks appears, 
does he not, Mr. Woodhurst?’ re- 
marked Miss Eggman. 

‘Very indeed ; but do you know, 
Miss Eggman, I don’t like the man.’ 

‘Don't you, Mr. Woodhurst ? 
How singular !’ 

‘No; he seems to me only a rich 
cad ; and his wife is much too good 
for him.’ 

* Charming Mrs. Sevenoaks! Per- 
haps you’ve not known them very 
long, Mr. Woodhurst—have you ?” 

‘About a year. I suppose he is 
rich.’ 

‘Rich! well, one would think 
so. My father was his confidential 
clerk, and ought to have been his 
partner; but Mr. Sevenoaks did 
not like him, because he used to 
give him good advice. A dashing 
speculating man is Mr. Sevenoaks. 


Very different from my poor father, 


very! A man who may be very 
rich one day and a pauper the next, 
Mr. Woodhurst. I’ve heard my 
father say so many a time. He 
objected to his method of doing 
business ; so they disagreed and 
separated. Mr. Sevenoaks did not 
treat poor father well.’ 

‘Then of course you don’t like 
him—eh, Miss Eggman ?” 

‘No! I do not.’ 

Clement burst out laughing. 

*Then we both agree on that 
point. Do you know where he 
comes from ?’ 

‘Norfolk, I believe; where he 
was employed in a lawyer's office, 
in a very Aumble capacity indeed, 
so my late father has told me. At 
any rate, he worked himself up step 
by step ; and when the lawyer died 
in difficulties, he stepped in and 
made matters straight, and, itissaid, 
put a good deal of money into his 
own pocket which ought to have 
gone to the creditors. A very sharp 
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and clever man is Mr. Sevenoaks. 
So sharp indeed was he in manag- 
ing his master’s affairs, that he had 
no difficulty in getting employment. 
One thing led to another. He was 
once secretary to a local insurance 
office, and here some difficulties 
arose which he adjusted with such 
success as to lead to his being en- 
gaged in a similar but more lucra- 
tive situation. And now here he is 
at Craven-hill, apparently rich, and 
the husband of one of the prettiest 
women in the world.’ 

‘ Now that you have been so cir- 
cumstantial in your details of Mr. 
Sevenoaks’ biography, can you 
not give me any information on the 
yet more interesting history of his 
wife ?” 

‘There I confess I am at a loss. 
I think I may say I am sharp, and 
I have once or twice—in a very 
roundabout way—tried to gather 
some particulars from Mrs. Seven- 
oaks herself as to her antecedents ; 
bu: I have not succeeded. Why, 
however, should you be curious 
about her past? She is very charm- 
ing, very beautiful; and if “ herman- 
ners have not the repose” which, 
to quote the poet, “stamps the 
caste of Vere de Vere,” what then ? 
Iam humble myself, and I could 
not dare to look superciliously upon 
a person who was apparently of 
humble birth likewise. Fie, Mr. 
Woodhurst ! I thought your admi- 
ration of Mrs. Sevenoaks would 
have stood in the way of any un- 
hallowed curiosity.’ 

‘It is because I do admire her 
that I am curious.’ 

‘Then I can give you no infor- 
mation. Dear charming creature ! 
I only look at what she is. I shall 
be most interested in your portrait. 
You will do her justice, I’m sure.’ 

*T'll try.’ 

‘ And now, Mr. Woodhurst, I’m 
at my own door. Thanks, many 
thanks, for accompanying me. I 
shall come to see your portrait 
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when you have made some pro- 
gress with it. You've no idea, of 
course, how many sittings you will 
require ?” 

*I really can’t say, at present.’ 

*A good many, of course. What 
delightful employment you will have 
for some weeks! O Mr. Wood- 
hurst, that I were Mrs. Sevenoaks ! 
But, of course, you won’t say that 
of a plain old maid like me; and 
no wonder! Good-night. Thanks 
again. I’m sure you will charm 
Mrs. Sevenoaks by your artistic 
skill and delightful society !’ 

A lamp standing opposite the 
house where Miss Eggman lodged 
so diffused its light, that Clement 
Woodhurst could see her eyes 
sparkling with more meaning than 
ever. As she shook hands with 
him, and in entering her house turn- 
ed and glanced at him,'there was 
a perfect scintillation of brilliancy 
in them which spoke volumes. 
Hurrying back from the passage, 
she said in a whisper : 

‘You mustn’t flirt, Mr. Wood- 
hurst ; you mustn’t flirt with Mrs. 
Sevenoaks. I’mafraid—Heaven for- 
give me for saying so—she may like 
you just a /’///e more than she ought. 
With such opportunities you must 
be master of yourself. Ha, ha!’ 


The sittings for the portrait be- 
gan on the day arranged for them 
by Clement and Mrs. Sevenoaks, 
and were continued with due re- 
gularity. 

The portrait promised to be an 
admirable one ; and Miss Eggman, 


who saw it when Clement had 
made some progress, was of course 
rapturous in its praise. Mr. Seven- 
oaks professed himself not less sa- 
tisfied. If Mrs. Sevenoaks herself 
said little openly, she gratified the 
artist both by her treatment of him 
and his work. 

One day, when the sittings had 
continued for about a week, Mr. 
Sevenoaks entered his wife’s bou- 
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doir with a letter, the contents of 
which would seem to have given 
him displeasure. 

* My dear Laura,’ he said, ‘ those 
confounded people at Reynolds’, 
the jeweller’s, seem to have made 
some blunder about your bracelet. 
It appears that it won’t be ready 
for three or four weeks. The ma- 
nufacturers misunderstood their 
order. It is very annoying ; and 
I am sure you will feel disap- 
pointed.’ 

‘Not at all, Charles,’ answered 
his wife lightly; ‘I had really 
thought nothing about it.’ 

* You vain puss! you have been 
evidently thinking more of your 
portrait than my present.’ 

‘You mustn’t say that,’ answered 
his wife, colouring slightly. 

‘Well, as long as you're not 
disappointed, I don’t mind,’ said 
Mr. Sevenoaks, as he left the 
room. 

And then Mr. Woodhurst placed 
Mrs. Sevenoaks in good position, 
having directed Miss Eggman— 
who was present, and who during 
this short colloquy had been quick 
of ear and quick of eye—to rear- 
range her dress; finally, being well 
satisfied with the Jose of his sitter, 
he proceeded with his painting. 

Though Mr. Woodhurst attend- 
ed daily, the portrait after a while 
did not make that progress which 
from this circumstance might have 
been anticipated. Mr. Sevenoaks, 
being very busy at this time, omit- 
ted to make inquiries thereon ; but 
Miss Eggman, who availed herself 
of the privilege of looking in with 
some frequency, opened her eyes 
wide from time to time because 
Clement was so manifestly slow; 
and on one occasion, when Mrs. 
Sevenoaks had just left the room, 
said : 

‘I'm afraid you have not taken 
my advice. Naughty man, care- 
less artist! You have been flirting 
with Mrs. Sevenoaks, and not paint- 
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ing. I’m quite ashamed of you. 
You'll never be a Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds if you do that.’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Miss Egg- 
man.’ 

‘You haven't laid on one touch 
of paint to-day, and it is nearly 
five o'clock. You can’t deceive 
me, sir. I was here the day before 
yesterday, and the portrait has not 
seen the brush since then. This 
is too bad. Don’t try and excuse 
yourself. I’ve half a mind to tax 
Mrs. Sevenoaks as well as yourself 
with flirting. O you injudicious 
young man!’ 

* At last,’ said Mr. Sevenoaks, 
entering at this moment, followed 
by his wife, ‘ at last ! 

‘It is the diamond bracelet!’ 
cried Miss Eggman, noticing that 
Mr. Sevenoaks held a small leathern 
case in his hand. 

‘You are right, Miss Eggman ; 
it is” answered Mr. Sevenoaks as he 
raised the lid, his wife, Miss Egg- 
man, and Mr. Woodhurst gathering 
round him. He opened it, and 
gave a short cry of surprise. 

‘ Turquoises— Charles ! 
must be some mistake.’ 

Her husband turned quickly, 
very pale. 

‘Yes, Laura; there has been, 
certainly,’ he replied in a voice of 
surprise, annoyance, and some other 
feeling which it is hard to describe 
in words. 


Miss Eggman 


There 


looked briskly 
from one to another. 
‘It is an error easily remedied,’ 


she said. ‘ There has clearly been 
some mistake made in the address. 
You have probably received the 
bracelet intended for another; while 
this other has received yours.’ 

Mr. Sevenoaks was _ evidently 
dissatisfied with his view of the 
case. Clement walked lazily to 
his paint-box and closed it. 

‘I wish the diamond bracelet 
had come,’ he said, ‘as I wanted 
it for the arm to-morrow.’ 


5°3 
CHAPTER II. 
THE DIAMOND BRACELET, 


WHEN Mr. Sevenoaks returned 
the next day, a little later than 
usual, he was looking very worried. 
Things had gone so well with him 
in business that his wife had rarely 
seen him return otherwise than in 
a perfectly happy humour, full of 
the news of the day, and eager to 
know how she had passed her 
time, and whether she had en- 
joyed herself. On this occasion 
he was remarkably worried, and 
said but little. 

‘Have you called at Reynolds’ 
and told them about the bracelet ?” 
asked his wife. 

He hesitated for a moment be- 
fore replying. , 

‘Yes ; I can’t understand their 
explanation : something has gone 
wrong. Don’t worry yourself about 
it. I suppose the mistake will be 
adjusted shortly.” And then Mr. 
Sevenoaks walked to the window 
and looked out. 

‘But surely, if they sent my 
bracelet to some one else by mis- 
take, they know who it was, and 
will have no difficulty in getting it 
back ? 

* Oh, of course. I was very angry 
with them, and they were full of 
excuses.’ 

‘Shall I return the turquoise ?” 

‘Oh,no. As I said, don’t trouble 
yourself about it. You will have 
your diamond bracelet in time; 
but when these mistakes occur it 
seems difficult to set them right.’ 

‘I don’t see why it should be 
so.’ 

‘Laura, pray don’t annoy me 
about their stupid blunders ; I am 
not answerable for their errors. 
Such a mistake, I daresay, won’t 
occur again. ‘There, pray say no 
more about it.’ 

Mrs. Sevenoaks pouted. 

‘IT shouldn’t be so very eager my- 
self about it, only Mr. Woodhurst 
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is anxious for it, on behalf of my 
portrait.’ 

‘And how does the portrait get 
on? Not very quickly, I fear. 
Clement Woodhurst does not seem 
to be a very expeditious artist.’ 

Mr. Sevenoaks’ back being at 
that moment turned to his wife 
prevented his seeing a blush mount 
to her face. 

‘He is taking great pains with 
it,’ she said, in explanation. 

‘I daresay.’ 

It was evident, however, that 
Mr. Sevenoaks’ thoughts, although 
he answered so reasonably, were 
far away from the portrait, and the 
artist to whom he had intrusted its 
execution ; for he more than once 
bit his nails and twisted his watch- 
chain: it was rarely that Mr. Seven- 
oaks was guilty of showing such 
signs of his mind being unplea- 
santly preoccupied. 

‘What ails you, Charles? Have 
things gone badly in the City ?” 

‘Oh, dear no; not particularly. 
One has always a certain amount 
of bothers, and I suppose I am not 
quite well to-day, as things which 
would have caused no trouble at 
all at other times make me thought- 
ful. Thank heaven, here’s dinner 

When Mrs. Sevenoaks left her 
husband after dinner, as was her 
custom if he did not ask her to 
remain, he knitted his brow and 
said thoughtfully, 

‘What a nuisance about that 
bracelet! To think that that shop- 
man should be such a fool, and 
that—’ 

Here he stopped himself, drank 
a glass of wine at a gulp, and 
brought out an evening newspaper, 
and looked at it from page to page 
without reading a line. 

After wandering aimlessly about 
its columns, the eyes of Mr. Seven- 
oaks at last fixed themselves on a 
short paragraph in the legal notices, 
which he read carefully more than 
once, having regard to an appli- 
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cation made by a shareholder in 
some company, to one of the 
vice-chancellors, in reference to the 
desirability of instituting an inquiry 
into the proceedings of the directors 
of a certain bank. This evidently 
gave Mr. Sevenoaks food for 
thought, and his meditations, which 
for some time had been flowing 
in one channel, were suddenly di- 
verted to another of evidently prior 
consequence ; for his countenance, 
which had hitherto only borne 
marks of considerable annoyance, 
was now troubled, and this in no 
slight measure. 

The next morning he went to 
the City earlier than usual, and 
soon found reason for additional 
discomfort. He was connected 
with this bank in some direct or 
indirect capacity, and it was ru- 
moured that the _ investigation 
threatened by a troublesome share- 
holder was likely to end in some 
unpleasant disclosures, and that 
certain persons —and amongst 
them himself— might be called 
upon to return various sums of 
money, received by them in the 
way of commission, or otherwise, 
when this bank had taken over 
the business of another. The vice- 
chancellor was expeditious in his 
proceedings with regard to the 
company ; and before a week was 
over, Mr. Sevenoaks knew that he 
would be called upon to hand over 
some five thousand pounds, which 
had formed his small ‘ considera- 
tion’ for amalgamating two institu- 
tions, which were now manifestiy 
cripples. Evils did not end here ; 
and Mr. Sevenoaks got more anxi- 
ous than ever: to such an extent, 
indeed, did his preoccupation in- 
crease, that he forgot to make any 
farther inquiries about the diamond 
bracelet ; and Mrs. Sevenoaks, no- 
ticing his humour, was really afraid 
to trouble him about it. 

One day, greatly to her surprise, 
her husband asked her for the key 
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of the iron box in which her jewelry 
was kept, and when she gave it him, 
quite expected that she would hear 
something farther about the brace- 
let which had miscarried. Mr. 
Sevenoaks, however, said nothing 
upon this subject, but went up- 
stairs and carefully examined the 
many presents he had given her. 

A very goodly sight revealed it- 
self as he opened the iron chest 
—bracelets, rings, ear-rings, neck- 
laces, parures—a perfect flash of 
brilliancy ; indeed, it seemed that 
every Ornament into which it was 
possible to insert a diamond had 
been received by Mrs. Seven- 
oaks as testimony of her husband’s 
regard and affection. Singularly 
enough, Mr. Sevenoaks count- 
ed every diamond, and afterwards 
made some notes on a piece of 
paper, as though he were com- 
puting the value; and this value, 
when he had satisfied himself upon 
it, was very considerable. Mrs. 
Sevenoaks was present, and was 
not a little surprised at his pro- 
ceedings. 

‘ My dear Charles, what are you 
doing ?? she asked, when she saw 
him making calculations on paper. 

‘I was only valuing your jewelry, 
my dear; I ought to have done it 
before. Pray don’t think that I am 
going to deprive you of it. I am 
not so inhuman a monster as that. 
Now, we'll lock the pretty toys up.’ 

If Mrs. Sevenoaks had a fault, it 
was that she was of too confidential 
a nature, always excepting in the 
matter of her antecedents before 
Mr. Sevenoaks made her his wife ; 
and Miss Eggman, comingin shortly 
afterwards, heard the whole story 
of Mr. Sevenoaks’ examination of 
the diamonds, and his calculations 
thereanent. 

*‘ How very singular ! exclaimed 
Miss Eggman. ‘ How very singu- 
lar, indeed! But, then, men are 
odd. Counted your diamonds, 
and valued them! Well, of 


course such a thing is impossible ; 
but from such a proceeding, one 
would almost be disposed to think 
that Mr. Sevenoaks was going to 
realise them. Only he is such a 
good husband, he would not do 
such a thing. Dear me, no! And 
do you know—pray excuse me if 
I am too inquisitive — what esti- 
mate he put upon your treasures ?” 

‘I think he made the figures 
mount up to ten thousand pounds.’ 

‘Zen thousand pounds! Dear 
me! Ten thousand pounds! What 
a fortunate woman you are! Mr. 
Sevenoaks is a model husband. I 
presume’—and now Miss Eggman’s 
eyes sparkled almost as brightly as 
Mrs. Sevenoaks’ diamonds—‘ the 
mistake about the turquoise brace- 
let has been corrected?’ 

‘No, it has not. Mr. Sevenoaks 
has been so busy and preoccupied 
of late, that I have not liked to 
say anything to him about it.’ 

‘Busy and preoccupied! Ha, 
yes, I understand! I read the 
papers carefully, or rather one 
paper—a penny paper. I can af- 
ford no higher luxury in diurnal 
literature than this; and this has 
shown me that Mr. Sevenoaks 
would be busy and preoccupied. 
My dear father—now in his tomb 
—mentioned several companies 
with which Mr. Sevenoaks became 
connected, against his advice ; 
and these companies have got in- 
to a little trouble, and, in conse- 
quence, into the newspaper as 
well. I can readily understand 
that Mr. Sevenoaks would have 
his time fully occupied.’ 

Mrs. Sevenoaks was but little 
moved by these remarks. ‘That 
her husband should always be 
prosperous seemed as unassailable 
a fact as that the sun should rise 
every morning. 

‘Ah, here’s Mr. Woodhurst!’ 
cried Miss Eggman. 

No one kept his appointments 
at Mr. Sevenoaks’ more regularly 
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than Mr. Woodhurst ; but the por- 
trait, for all. that, did not make 
such progress as might have 
been anticipated from an artist 
who was so unfailing in his attend- 
ance. Mr. Woodhurst, however, 
who came to paint, remained to 
flirt ; and it was not long before 
his flirtation lost its perfectly harm- 
less character. He allowed him- 
self—false artist that he was—to 
fall in love with his charming sub- 
ject. Weak, vain, and foolish, he 
yielded himself, without an effort, 
to the fascinations of Mrs. Seven- 
oaks. More than this. he justified 
himself, by some process of spe- 
cious reasoning. ‘The world had 
treated him and his pictures with 
great indifference, refusing honour 
to the one, and money for the 
other, that he somehow con- 
sidered himself emancipated from 
obedience to the injunctions of 
society, and free to do as he willed 
in relationship with any of its 
members. ‘The unworthy passion 
deepened in its intensity as Cle- 
ment Woodhurst took this view of 
himself and his obligations to the 
world ; and it was impossible for 
him to make the attempt of hiding 
it long from Mrs. Sevenoaks—in 
his present humour, indeed, he 
was little disposed even to do 
this; considering himself equally 
blameless in manifesting it as he 
had been in permitting the earliest 
evidence of its existence in his 
heart to be unstifled by any praise- 
worthy effort on his part. 

When Woodhurst allowed Mrs. 
Sevenoaks to see how he regarded 
her, she was a little alarmed, and 
checked everything at the time 
which tended to an open demon- 
stration of it; but Mrs. Sevenoaks 
was exceedingly vain; and cer- 
tainly neither her past position 
nor her education had been of a 
kind likely to promote the growth 
of any very strong sentiments 
of self-respect. She had, how- 
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ever, too much regard for her hus- 
band to commit herself very se- 
riously ; for, if her vanity made 
her pleased with the attentions of 
Clement, her vanity formed also a 
support on her husband’s behalf. 
Mr. Sevenoaks had always success- 
fully appealed to it in various me- 
thods ; and she could not forget 
this fact before the evidence of 
Clement Woodhurst’s regard for 
her. 

Up to the present, Mrs. Seven- 
oaks could only be charged, with 
any fair or honest verdict upon 
her conduct, with having been in- 
discreet. 

‘I hope you will be diligent to- 
day, Mr. Woodhurst,’ said Miss 
Eggman, as Mrs. Sevenoaks seated 
herself, and Clement mixed his 
paints. 

‘T intend to be, Miss Eggman, 
I assure you ; but I am afraid we 
artists are not to be judged like 
ordinary mortals. Now, I dare- 
say, Sevenoaks does the same 
amount of work every day, all the 
year round. I’m not like him. I 
have often to wait for inspiration.’ 

‘Such a remark is not compli- 
mentary to Mrs. Sevenoaks,’ said 
Miss Eggman. ‘If it had been 
another subject now— Oh’ (turning 
to Mrs. Sevenoaks), ‘I am not 
flattering you; I am only speaking 
the truth, dear. Ah, it is a charm- 
ing portrait! I used to do a little 
painting when I was younger. By 
what combination of colour, Mr. 
Woodhurst, do you produce that 
exquisite tint ? 

Mr. Woodhurst gave some tech- 
nical explanation, and Miss Egg- 
man energetically produced a small 
note-book, and wrote some words 
on a leaf, which, unseen by the 
others, she shortly afterwards tore 
out. 

Mr. Woodhurst went on paint- 
ing and chatting, and Miss Egg- 
man ‘fussed’ about the room; 
now admiringly directing her looks 
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towards Mrs. Sevenoaks, and now 
critically examining Clement's pic- 
ture. During one of the latter 
processes, she slipped the leaf she 
had cut from her note-book into 
Clement’s hands, giving him a 
quick look as she did so. All this 
was quite unnoted by Mrs. Seven- 
oaks. 

‘ And now I must go,’ she said. 
‘Good-bye. Two more sittings will 
suffice to complete the portrait, 
I should imagine. Good-bye.’ 

When the artist had an oppor- 
tunity of reading Miss Eggman’s 
little note, he found the following 
message : 

*Call on me this afternoon ; I 
have something of the greatest 
importance to tell you. Not a 
word to Mrs. Sevenoaks yet. I 
shall expect you.’ 

Clement Woodhurst obeyed this 
summons, not a little puzzled as 
to its meaning. 

Miss Fggman, full of animation 
and smiles—the animation and 


smiles serving, on this occasion, 
to bring out some wicked lines on 
her face into repulsive prominence 
—rose, and shook hands with him, 
saying : 

*Sit down, sit down! I knew 


you would come. Very clever of 
me to pretend to want to know 
the combination of some colours 
that I might have an opportunity 
of writing my message, eh, Mr. 
Woodhurst ?” 

‘I was a good deal surprised 
and puzzled; but I'll give you 
credit so far, I didn’t think you 
were going to humbug me.’ 

‘No indeed, Mr. Woodhurst. My 
communication is of grave import- 
ance. Communication—that is too 
commonplace a word! My ro- 
mance—yes, it is really entitled to 
such an appellation. I have lived 
amongst surprises all my life ; and 
yet, oddly enough, nothing sur- 
prises me—scarcely even what I 
have just discovered, and what I 


am about to relate to you. By the 
way, had Mr. Sevenoaks returned 
when you left ?” 

‘No; I scarcely ever see him 
now.’ 

‘Ah! he has plenty to think 
about ; and for the matter of that, 
he ought to—unscrupulous, worth- 
less man !’ 

‘Come, come, Miss Eggman, 
you are rather hard on him ! 

‘Not harder than he deserves. 
I never liked him. No, Mr. Wood- 
hurst, I never liked him; never! 
I always suspected he was a bad 
false man. My poor father’s ex- 
perience of him was all revealed 
to me. And having always con- 
sidered that he wronged my father, 
I should be unfilial were I to like 
him,’ 

‘Surely this is not all you have 
to tell me ” 

‘No; don't be impatient. Are 
you prepared to hear that Mr. 
Sevenoaks is a great scoundrel? 
Yes. If so, we will consider such 
an impression—implanted by me, 
and received by you—as the pre- 
face to the story I have to tell.’ 

‘Oh, I am quite prepared to be- 
lieve that of him. The world has 
snubbed me most undeservingly ; 
it is natural enough, then, that it 
should say all good things of 
Sevenoaks without his meriting 
anything of the kind.’ 

‘You are right. Now to begin 
at the beginning. Are you very 
eager to hear? Well, a few days 
ago I took my brooch to be re- 
paired at ajeweller’sin Westbourne- 
grove. It so happens that I am 
on good terms with one of the 
young men in the establishment 
(a highly respectable young man, 
and, like myself, a /i/¢/e given to 
be curious), from the fact of his 
having lodged in this house some 
time since. Whilst I was giving 
him the necessary directions, a 
very handsome person entered and 
offered a bracelet for sale. Some- 
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thing in her dress, which was 
wickedly extravagant, and in her 
manner, which, alas, was highly 
suggestive, made me look at her 
attentively ; and then my eyes fell 
upon the bracelet. It was, indeed, 
a very beautiful one ; and to my 
great, my immeasurable surprise, 
I noticed over the clasp the shape 
of a cross in diamonds—a cross 
in diamonds, Mr. Woodhurst, plain 
in design, but very striking. Is 
it possible, I thought, with wonder, 
and lastly with horror, that this 
can be the diamond bracelet which 
Mr. Sevenoaks intended as a pre- 
sent for his wife? I recalled his 
words in describing it to me, which 
had fixed themselves in my memo- 
ry—tenaciously fixed themselves 
in my memory. Yes; however 
strange the explanation, this must 
be the identical bracelet. 

‘The master ofthe establishment, 
after giving it a very careful exam- 
ination, offered a price which did 
not reach my ears. The result of 
the bargain was, that he soon 
afterwards handed her several 
notes, and retained the bracelet. 
Making a polite bow, she tripped 
from the establishment. Now, 
Mr. Woodhurst, I was, of course, 
most anxious to know some par- 
ticulars of this very beautiful young 
woman, who had evidently received 
the bracelet intended for Mrs. 
Sevenoaks; and my friend the 
shopman was able to give me the 
necessary but most unpleasant in- 
formation. When his master re- 
tired from the shop, I plied him 
with questions ; and, although I 
did not then learn everything, I 
learned much—very much, Mr. 
Woodhurst. The name of this 
handsome young woman—alas that 
vice should be so gilded by out- 
ward attraction !—was Maidstone, 
and she was a member of the corps 
de ballet of some theatre; a calling, 
as I daresay you are aware, from 
your worldly experience, scarcely 
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consonant with the most rigid mo- 
rality on the part of its professors. 
This person had more than once 
disposed of bracelets—so my in- 
formant told me—and other valu- 
able ornaments at this establish- 
ment. Her name, as I told you, 
was Leila Maidstone ; and, alas, I 
have seen her portraits in many 
shop-windows by the side of 
bishops—by the side of bishops, 
Mr. Woodhurst! Miss Maidstone 
was, however, a lady of means ; 
for she lived in a pretty little 
house, and drove a brougham. Can 
you not guess what is coming 
now?” 

‘I daresay I can.’ 

‘Of course! The truth of the 
matter is, the diamond bracelet 
was a present from Mr. Sevenoaks; 
or, rather, the turquoise received 
by our friend Mrs. Sevenoaks was 
destined for Miss Maidstone ; but, 
owing to some mistake or mis- 
direction, she had received the 
diamond bracelet instead. Need I 
say more? or can you not discern 
it all? Must I say more to open 
your eyes? Poor Mrs. Sevenoaks, 
how wronged she has been ! 

‘A very pretty story indeed. 
Your informant seems to have taken 
a good deal of trouble.’ 

‘He did. He made several in- 
quiries, and has satisfied me on 
every point, particularly as to the 
identity of Mr. Sevenoaks with the 
donor of the gift. My mind does 
not retain a shadow of doubt on 
this point. I take nothing for grant- 
ed. Ican vouch for every particu- 
lar. You may be sure that with my 
nature I should thoroughly satisfy 
myself. As a girl, as quite a girl, I 
was never contented with a merely 
superficial acquaintance with any- 
thing that may have aroused my 
curiosity. Indeed, I may say (so 
unreasonable is human nature), | 
made enemies by the rigidness of 
my inquiries. It is an extraordi- 
nary story, isn’t it? As I said be- 
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fore, poor Mrs. Sevenoaks, how 
wronged she has been !’ 

Mr. Woodhurst stroked his mous- 
tache, and said, 

‘Very much so!’ 

Miss Eggman had looked very 
wicked when she began this story 
of Mr. Sevenoaks’ infidelity, and 
she looked especially wicked when 
she finished—a very female Me- 
phistopheles in the narration and 
suggestion of evil. Of the light in 
which Clement Woodhurst regard- 
ed Mrs. Sevenoaks she was well 
aware, and equally aware that what 
she told him would be turned to 
the best account on his own be- 
half. 

‘Doesn’t this sad story shock 
you, Mr. Woodhurst?’ she said, 
when Clementrose totake his leave. 

‘I don’t profess to be a moral 
philosopher, or very much better 
than my neighbours,’ he replied 
lightly. ‘One hears such strange 
things nowadays.’ 

‘Marvellous things! People get 
more shocking year by year. Going? 
Well, I’ve eased my mind now that 
I’ve told you. This disagreeable 
story lay quite heavy on my mind. 
Pray be discreet, and don’t divulge 
it.’ 

And then Mr. Woodhurst went 
away, giving an ugly laugh as he 
left the house at her last injunction 
in the matter of the secrecy which 
it was so desirable to observe. 

‘Bless old Eggman,’ he said, 
‘what a hypocrite she is !’ 


It was noon the next day; a little 
ormolu clock had just struck the 


hour. The scene was Mrs. Seven- 
oaks’ boudoir, and the persons were 
Clement Woodhurst and Laura 
Sevenoaks. Their interview had 
manifestly been important. 

There had been no painting this 
morning. Woodhurst stood near 
Mrs. Sevenoaks with a flushed and 
eager face. She was sitting back in 
a chair, overwhelmed and confused; 
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her eyes were strained and red 


‘ with crying, her countenance dis- 


torted with anger, defeated vanity, 
and misery; presenting a strong 
contrast to the portrait which stood, 
disregarded in all its glow and fresh- 
ness of colour, on the easel. 

‘I can hardly yet believe it’ she 
cried. ‘To deceive me thus; to 
humiliate me thus! Mr. Wood- 
hurst, you have invented this story!” 

‘Indeed I have not. Miss Egg- 
man was my informant; and she 
fully satisfied me that she was tell- 
ing me the truth. Her story, as I 
have told it to you, was circum- 
stantial and beyond dispute.’ 

‘Then I have been most cruelly 
outraged and insulted.’ And saying 
this, she rose and paced the room. 
‘The hypocrite! the false, mean, 
lying hypocrite! And I daresay 
this deceit has been going on for 
years. It is not a thing of to-day, 
or even yesterday! How long, I 
wonder, has he been blinding and 
befooling me? Leila Maidstone! 
Yes, I’ve seen her at the theatre; 
and my husband made no sign of 
knowing her when I was there with 
him. Oh, he has hoodwinked and 
played me false indeed ! 

‘But you know how I love you!’ 
said Clement earnestly. 

‘Don’t speak to me! I some- 
times think I hate you as much as 
[hate him. Yet no; you have not 
wronged me as he has done! You 
have at least been honest to me. 
When I think of his presents, his 
compliments, oh, I am sickened. 
Presents! yes, given to blind me of 
course! To blind me! How could 
I doubt a husband who gave me so 
many testimonies of his kindness ? 
who tried to prove that I was all 
the world to him ? What can I do? 
where can I go? My happiness is 
shattered for ever.’ 

‘No; when I amwith you youmust 
not say that. Happiness may yet 
lie before you, if you will listen to 
my pleading. Your indignation is 
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just indeed against a man who has 
so cruelly wronged you. If you 
only knew how deeply I pity, how 
dearly I love you! Laura—’ 

‘Love me! pity me! how do I 
know that? You may be as false 
as that other man. I seem stunned 
and confused, knowing not where to 
turn for comfort ; my faith and confi- 
dence have been so rudely, so ter- 
ribly shaken. Why should I believe 
you more than I believe him? 

‘Do you think there is no such 
thing as faith in the world? Will 
you not trust in me?’ : 

*O Clement, if I might really be- 
lieve in you and trust you, I would 
prove to my husband—husband, 
indeed !—that he should not insult 
me in vain ; that I would have full 
and complete revenge—therevenge 
that only an outraged woman can 
take. I would humiliate him as com- 
pletely as he has humiliated me! I 
would not let an hour pass before 
I made him equal with me! How 
I trusted him! how I believed him ! 


And Laura burst into hysterical 
tears. 
‘He is not worthy of your grief. 


Forget—leave him! In wronging 
one so beautiful and good as you, 
he shows how utterly beneath your 
love and consideration he is, and 
how infinitely beyond your pity. 
Ifhe has wronged you, wrong him. 
But wrong him you cannot! You 
would only justify yourself!’ 

‘ Justify myself!’ And she stop- 
ped suddenly in her hurried walk- 
ing to and fro. ‘Io you think so? 
Perhaps you are right! He is in- 
deed unworthy of my love and con- 
sideration, and I have none—no, 
from this moment I have none !’ 


The little clock in the boudoir 
struck the hours of one, two, and 
three, no one being present to hear 
its merry chime. As it was striking 
four, Mr. Sevenoaks, very pale, 
entered the room. 

He had looked into both dining- 
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and drawing-room without finding 
his wife, and quite expected that she 
would behere. Not finding her he 
rang the bell. A servant appeared. 

‘Where’s your mistress ?” 

‘She left about one o’clock, but 
did not say what time she would 
return. Mr. Woodhurst was with 
her.’ 

‘Mr. Woodhurst ! Oh, I daresay 
she will be home shortly.’ 

He sat down thoughtfully. For 
several minutes there was an almost 
oppressive silence in the room, as 
he gave himself up to meditations 
which were evidently very painful, 
and then took out his pocket-book 
and made a few calculations. Hav- 
ing made them, he sighed, drew his 
hand across his forehead, rose, and 
then, with a slight shock of sur- 
prise, noticed a letter addressed to 
him in his wife’s handwriting lying 
onthe table. He opened it, started, 
and read it; and when he had 
finished it, was aware that Miss 
Eggman was standing at the door. 

‘Dear me, Mr. Sevenoaks, how 
ill you look! I’m afraid you've 
had bad news.’ 

His wife had fled, and the letter, 
in a few curt words, written in 
justification of the course she had 
adopted by reason of her discovery 
of the true story of the bracelet, 
had revealed the fact. 

‘Are my'suspicions to be con- 
firmed ?’ said Miss Eggman softly. 
‘Mrs. Sevenoaks? Am I doomed to 
hear a painful story? Ah! then I 
wasnotmistaken. I thought my eyes 
must have deceived me. Ina cab 
some two or three hours ago | saw 
your wife and Mr. Woodhurst. I 
am to infer—’ 

‘What if you did?’ he cried angri- 
ly. ‘What if you did? Don’t stand 
looking at me. Leave this room 
and this house ; I’m in no humour 
for your pity ! 

Suddenly a new thought seemed 
to strike Mr. Sevenoaks, for the 
whole expression of his face chang- 
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ed. Pushing by Miss Eggman, he 
left the room, and rushed up-stairs 
to his wife’s room. ‘There stood 
the iron case in its usual place. It 
was unlocked. With dread at his 
heart he raised the lid. 

The diamonds were gone ! 


That afternoon the final crash 
had come to his financial hopes. 
In two days he would be gazetted 
a bankrupt. One disaster had suc- 
ceeded another till a catastrophe 
was inevitable. Mr. Sevenoaks 
was a man, however, wise in his 
generation, and as during several 
years he had seen such a contin- 
gency possible, he had taken, as he 
believed, sufficient means to guar- 
antee safety and competence. 

Diamonds were a safe invest- 
ment, portable, and easy of realisa- 
tion by those who knew the market; 
and Mr. Sevenoaks had thoroughly 
informed himself on such needful 
points. Whata pleasant form this 


security for the future would assume 


in presents to his wife of diamond 
bracelets, parures, necklaces, and 
rings! Indeed, they would not 
only confer on himself and his wife 
present distinction, but be agree- 
ably and immediately available for 
any mishaps which time might have 
in store for him. All during his 
journey home from the City to 
his house at Craven-hill on this 
disastrous afternoon, he had found 
comfort in meditating upon his fore- 
sight in making such a preparation 
for the future. These diamonds 
threw athwart his gloom a mild 
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reflection of their own great bril- 
liancy. 

What a miscalculation he had 
made! Parures, bracelets, neck- 
laces, rings, were gone. Mrs. Seven- 
oaks had doubly avenged her- 
self. ° 

Little was afterwards known of 
her destinies, or of those of Mr. 
Woodhurst. Indeed, after that 
court which takes cognisance of 
such proceedings as theirs had de- 
livered its verdict, curiosity became 
sluggish in their interest. For 
some years Mr. Sevenoaks was in 
obscurity, and he made no attempt 
—forhe knew that it would be hope- 
less to do so—to recover the dia- 
monds ; but not long since I ob- 
served his name in the prospectus 
of a new company, and should 
wonder little if he emerged from 
his insignificance, and became once 
more a man of mark—he has abil- 
ity, daring, and impudence enough 
to justify such ananticipation—and 
thus avenge the poverty in which 
he has since lived, and the con- 
tempt in which he has been justly 
held, since the bubble of his repu- 
tation burst. Miss Eggman flour- 
ishes, and laughs wickedly to her 
self when she thinks of the ruin 
which she helped to bring on his 
household. 

Only the other day I was dining 
at a house in the Tyburnian district 
of London, and was not a little sur- 
prised to hear some remarks, light- 
ly and mockingly made, relative to 
the beauty and the history of Mrs. 
Sevenoaks’ diamonds. 
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Eric was king of Kent. His mo- 
ther, Guineva, was a very clever 
woman—that is to say, she could 
do a great many things that other 
ladies could not do, and was there- 
fore deeply respected and quietly 
disliked generally. A. dozen cen- 
turies does not make much differ- 
ence in human nature. Guineva 
managed everybody in her son’s 
realm, and that gave the young 
king plenty of time for hawking and 
skylarking. ‘Therein he did what 
many others could not do; but for 
all that, he was not clever like his 
mother. Very little of her talent 


had he inherited. The qualities of 
a good ruler had yet to be deve- 


loped ; as yet he was but a good 
fellow. Physically he was a king ; 
and none ever was _ handsomer, 
bolder, kinder, nobler, than he; 
morally he was a dunce; he knew 
- as little of international law as you 
do. He was but eighteen. He had 
no anxiety about the future. Whilst 
his mother lived she could govern 
his little kingdom, and when she 
was gone his wife could take her 
place. Foryoumay be sure soclever 
a manager as Guineva had elect- 
ed a wife for her son. The name 
of his bride-elect was Cuneguild, 
and she was the daughter of Beod, 
the queen’s brother. Guineva could 
not but be conscious of the clever- 
ness of her family, and was anxious 
to keep the crown for such good 
heads. Though Cuneguild was no 
more than five-and-twenty, she ex- 
hibited already the wisdom and 
strength of mind of fifty. She had 
suggested several imposts, which 
Guineva had enforced with great 


benefit to the regal coffers, thereby 
showing herself admirably qualified 
for the duties of a queen. She did 
not love King Eric, but that was of 
little importance, as he did not love 
her. Indeed he was rather pleased 
this was so; kissing her would 
have been so troublesome under 
other circumstances. 

One day the hounds lost scent 
of their game, and when King Eric 
came up with them, he saw at some 
distance a cottage by which stood 
a girl who was pointing in the di- 
rection taken by the stag. Waving 
his cap in acknowledgment of the 
service, the king spurred forward 
his horse; then he winded his 
horn, and hunters and dogs trooped 
after him, and away out of sight of 
the girl by the cottage. It was a 
famous hunt; and, when the stag 
was killed, the king’s henchmen 
made a fire and roasted it, whilst 
the hunters talked of the vicissi- 
tudes of the chase. Certainly their 
success was due to the maid in the 
wood, so they drank her health in 
the bright water of the brook they 
rested beside. The stag was cook- 
ed, and they feasted on it in the 
manner of that time, each man 
striving to outdo his neighbour in 
the quantity he ate. For then it 
was considered a proof of good 
breeding to eat decidedly more 
than was pleasant, precisely as now 
it is considered genteel to eat less 
than is comfortable. After the feast, 
each man stretched himself on the 
grass and slept—Eric excepted. 
There was no necessity for him to 
prove his gentility, and conse- 
quently he laid down his whittle 
before he was surfeited, whilst 
others were not surfeited until 
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there were no ‘ wittles’ left, as the 
jester not wittily observed. Sit- 
ting by the brookside, the young 
king watched the dragon-flies skim- 
ming over the water-plants, touch- 
ing a hundred, resting upon none, 
as if unable to find the food they 
sought; and in like manner his 
thoughts flitted over a multitude of 
subjects, and lingered on not one 
until the wood-maid recurred to his 
recollection. Then he felt that she 
was what his heart had been seek- 
ing for, and he devoted his thought 
to her. Yet that she was tall and 
lithe, comely and fair, and that her 
hair shone in the sunlight, was all 
he knew. Perhaps the mind was 
not very capacious that so little 
should fill it: this legend telleth not. 
It pleased him to think of the girl 
as he sat on the mossy bank, idly 
throwing broken twigs upon the 
rippling water. Ah! where will 
the stream bear these immaterial 
twigs? whither tend these uncon- 
sidered thoughts ? To become still 
less important—to be lost in the 
immensity of ocean, or to be the 
minute foundation of a dam that 
shall eventually turn the whole 
stream from its original course, 
through what fruitful and desert 
places, who shall tell? 

The sun was getting low; the 
music of rippling waters and hum- 
ming insects was broken by the 
sonorous snoring of the hunters. 
Close at hand Eric’s steed, fast- 
ened to a tree, quietly browsed. 
The king rose, and without disturb- 
ingthe slumberers, loosed his horse, 
leaped on his back, and sped away 
at a gallop. It took him so long 
to find the cottage, that he was 
quite justified in asking to rest his 
horse awhile when he found it. The 
girl was standing by the wicket as 
he rode up, and when she saw him, 
her face flushed as scarlet as his. 
She could not have been more con- 
fused if she had been thinking of 
him all day. There was a bright 
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flower in her hair. What on earth 
was the use of a flower in a posi- 
tion where she could neither see it 
nor smell it, and where but by the 
remotest of chances—as the pre- 
sent—it would not be seen by 
any one else, never entered Eric’s 
head; that receptacle was filled 
with one all-sufficient idea —the girl 
was prodigiously pretty. Swanred, 
her father, after much genuflection, 
took the king’s horse into a shed, 
and Ethel, the maid, led Eric into 
the cottage. They had nothing to 
offer him but a bowl of new milk 
and red sweet-smelling apples ; but 
he was quite contented, and was 
so lively and kind in chatting with 
Swanred, that it was quite pleasant 
to listen tohim. Ethel stood behind 
her father’s chair, and Eric felt that 
her eyes were upon him the whole 
time ; and when he looked up their 
eyes met, and said more than their 
tongues would have dared to whis- 
per to themselves. Swanred was 


quite sorry when the king rose to 
depart ; but so long as he was near, 
Ethel could feel nothing but plea- 


sure. She held his stirrups and 
his light spear whilst her father 
held the rein. When Eric was in 
his saddle, he put out his hand for 
his spear. Ethel must have been 
thinking of something very different, 
I imagine, for instead of the mur- 
derous weapon, she laid her gentle 
little white hand in Eric’s, and 
looked straight up into his good 
blue eyes. Then the king bent his 
lips to the small fingers, and, having 
pressed them, spurred away, content 
to sell his spear for so pretty a 
price. When the mistake was dis- 
covered, tears started to Ethel’s 
eyes ; Swanred regarded this as a 
sign of regret for her carelessness, 
and refrained from upbraiding her. 
But Ethel thought nothing of her 
carelessness. How the king would 
interpret her mistake was what 
troubled her. What would he think, 
or not think, of her boldness? She 
z 
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burned with shame, and was re- 
lentless in self-punishment. Yet 
what did it matter? Her father 
did not notice the fault for which 
she blamed herself. What if the 
king did think her bold and for- 
ward—the fear of which kept her 
tossing about on her bed when she 
should have been quietly sleeping— 
he very probably would never come 
again to accuse her of it. Very 
likely he looked upon it asa simple 
error, and attached no importance 
to it. Perhaps he had forgotten all 
about her. Then what did all this 
fretting and torturing signify? Well, 
it signified this, that the prettiest 
girl had set eyes on the handsomest 
man in the kingdom, and loved 
him. 

Eric had a thousand spears at 
home, and one was quite as good 
as another; but somehow, by the 
next morning, he had conceived 
and matured a wondrous affection 
for the lost one. After breakfast 
he determined to return to the 
wood for it. Meanwhile Swanred, 
who had risen with the lark, was 
trudging through the woods in his 
best jerkin with the spear on his 
shoulder. 

‘Of course it must go back,’ 
thought Ethel in the night; but 
nevertheless, when her father took it 
from her hands, she sighed. When 
Swanred threw it over his shoulder 
as ifit were a common ash-stick, it 
seemed almost a profanation to 
Ethel, who had held it in such re- 
verence. She had clasped her 
hands where his had been, and— 
of what other foolishness she was 
guilty I will not tell. It was gone, 
and there was no fear now of the 
young king coming. That was a 
consolation to the shame-stricken— 
at any rate she tried to think so. 
Half-way through the wood, Eric 
met Swanred with the cherished 
spear; but he was not very grateful, 
and turned his horse round with an 
unusual wrench at his mouth, and 
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walked home neither whistling nor 
singing as at starting. 

Ethel, after a little hesitation, 
put an infinity of questions to her 
father. Was the king angry? 
what did he say? had he men- 
tioned—the apples? did he say 
how he got home? did he look 
annoyed? what did he say about 
last night ? 

Ah, well! now, certainly, it was all 
over. So thought two young people 
in the kingdom of Kent, and two 
young people sighed. Ethel had a 
deal of spinning on hand, and as 
she sat at her wheel she dreamed 
long golden dreams. She dreamed 
of making a gay cloth for the king’s 
horse, and bearing it herself to his 
palace, and seeing him once again, 
and receiving a kind word or two 
for her trouble; she dreamed of 
saving the king from imminent 
peril ; she dreamed many another 
plot, but all had this consumma- 
tion—the king would be grateful to 
her. But somehow, despite the 
happy dreams, the evening was 
dreadfully blank, and she felt that 
she should like to have a good cry. 
She and her father over their meals 
had talked of nothing but King 
Eric’s visit ; but when at last Swan- 
red, for the sake of variety, made a 
meteorological observation, Ethel 
was vexed, and not content until 
she had turned the talk into the 
old channel. She fell asleep, hop- 
ing to continue her day-dreams. 

There was a spring in the wood, 
and its waters were quite famous 
for their purity and freshness. Thi- 
ther Ethel took her earthen pitcher 
in the morning. The grass was wet 
with heavy dew, and the gossamers 
stretched in the brambles, glistening 
with beads of crystal moisture, look- 
ed like gemmed necklets left there 
by night elves. The tree-tops were 
tinged with the brightness of the 
sun, now slowly creeping over the 
hills; but the misty veil was not 
yet stripped from the green alleys 
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in the wood. The air was sweet 
with thyme ; blackbirds and thrushes 
sang in the bushes. But a sound 
more fascinating to her ear than 
these woodland warblers made 
Ethel rise from her seat beside the 
spring with a cry of joy; and a 
sight more beautiful than the ris- 
ing sun flushed her face and bright- 
ened her eyes. She heard the 
jingling of a horse’s caparison, 
and saw above the gray vapour the 
bright habit and flowing plume of 
King Eric as he rode swiftly to- 
wards her. His handsome face was 
as flushed as hers, and happiness 
smiled in his eyes. He reined his 
horse,and sprang from it to the side 
of Ethel. She knew too little of 
love to conceal it, and her face 
told the gladness of her heart. She 
was but fifteen, and quite untu- 
tored. Eric held out his hand, and 
she put her—pitcher into it. He 
laughed and blushed, and _ she, 
bending her head, blushed too. She 
had made another mistake. And 
then, as if it were quite a matter of 
course, they walked along—Eric 
leading his horse with one hand, 
and carrying the pitcher in the 
other, and Ethel by his side twining 
her slender hands before her. The 
king spoke about halfa dozen sen- 
tences in the course of the walk, not 
one of which is sufficiently remark- 
able to chronicle. But how sweet 
that walk was ! and for young and 
active people how slowly they jour- 
neyed! The noble horse seemed 
quite to understand the position of 
affairs, and accommodated his pace 
to theirs, as if in sympathy with 
their inclinations. When the cot- 
tage was in sight they stopped, and 
regret was in their young faces. 
They lingered for a moment ; but, 
as Eric had nothing to say, it was 
necessary to separate. How was 
Ethel to say ‘Good-bye’? She felt 
embarrassed. At any rate there 
would be no harm in kissing the 
dear large-eyed horse. She put 


her hand upon his neck and kissed 
his smooth sleek head. That was 
the prettiest, most tantalising pic- 
ture the king had ever beheld. He 
gave the pitcher into her left hand, 
and still held out his right: this 
time, she laid her hand in it. But 
he did not kiss it. He looked in 
her eyes, and said, ‘ Farewell,’ 
very sweetly ; shereturned the adieu 
with a faltering voice. Then he 
sprang on his horse, and she walked 
on quietly. When she heard his 
accoutrements rattling, she looked 
round ; he was speeding away like 
thewind. He, too, turned his head : 
he waved his cap, and then an angle 
of the wood hid him from her sight. 
But, not two moments later, she 
heard the rattling again, and once 
more the prince was by her side. 

‘Dost thou go to the spring every 
morning ?’ he asked. 

She nodded. 

~ * * * 

Who could help loving King 
Eric ? and who that ever loved first 
thought of the wisdom or unwisdom 
of loving? Ethel loved and Eric 
loved, and reason did not interfere 
with the happiness of these young 
creatures. Every day for a whole 
year they met in the woods. Gui- 
neva, of course, knew all about it, 
although Eric had not mentioned 
the matter at home. She was far 
too clever to let any movement of 
her son’s escape her notice. On 
the second occasion of his late ar- 
rival at the breakfast-table, her sus- 
picions were aroused, and her faith- 
ful knave Vulpis tracked the king 
the following morning, and brought 
her as full and picturesque an ac- 
count of her son’s proceeding as if 
he were paid for it at the rate of a 
penny a line. Guineva did not in- 
terfere or attempt to obstruct the 
course of true love—that, crystalline 
as it was in its early passage, must 
end in a mess, she knew. Kings 
had loved beggar-maids before her 
time. She knew her son was weak, 
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and that weak people occasionally 
love. If he couldn’t love Cune- 
guild, he must love some one else. 
She had no apprehension of future 
difficulties and anticipated conse- 
quences. At the worst, a pension 
would have to be paid to the girl 
when the inevitable result came. It 
was a deplorable waste of money ; 
but this species of wild-oats was the 
cheapest the king could sow. The 
consequent reaction would precipi- 
tate his marriage with Cuneguild. 
He might like a wife after a sweet- 
heart, for the sake of change and 
variety. Thus Guineva settled 
everything, and being very pleased 
with herself, was extremely amic- 
able to her son. And very likely 
her anticipations would have been 
realised, if Ethel and Eric had lov- 
ed with that love which alone the 
queen comprehended. She took 
her own emotions as a standard 
by which to judge those of others ; 
and was the most indulgent and 
complacent of mothers for twelve 
months before she discovered her 
error. 

One morning when she came 
into the hall she found Eric, con- 
trary to his custom, so early seated 
on the dais. 

‘Am I late, or hast thou return- 
ed early from the woods? asked 
Guineva, as she took her seat be- 
side him. 

‘Thou art early, my mother. I 
have not ridden in the woods this 
morning. I desire to speak with 
thee when we are alone.’ 

‘ Hath it come to this at last, my 
son ?’ said the queen with a rogu- 
ish smile at her son. She ate her 
meal with a good appetite, and con- 
versed with gaiety and sprightliness 
the while. She could but be merry, 
for her predictions were, as usual, 
right; there was no surer means 
of setting herself on good terms 
with herself. When they were 
alone, the king said : 

‘ Mother, I am going to wed.’ 
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‘I am very glad to hear it,’ said 
the queen, smiling at his coming 
to the point with reference to Cune- 
guild so speedily. 

‘Thou knowest, doubtless, that 
I have loved for some time Ethel, 
the daughter of Swanred.’ 

* Quite well.’ 

‘He is dead, and she can no 
longer live in the woods.’ 

‘Yes, Eric.’ 

‘She must come here.’ 

‘It will be rather awkward at 
first; but I daresay we can make 
room for her,’ said the queen, set- 
tling in her mind that Ethel should 
be put in the kitchen as cook- 
wench vice Beda, relegated to the 
scullery. 

‘I am glad thou accordest with 
my wish.’ 

‘It is so reasonable and so just.’ 

‘I thank thee, my mother, and 
acknowledge with contrition that I 
wronged thee by believing thou 
wouldst think otherwise. I shall 
ride to my cousin Cuneguild and 
tell her this.’ 

‘I think there is no necessity for 
telling her anything about it; she 
might be jealous.’ 

‘I trust she will forgive me,’ 
said Eric, thinking that Cuneguild 
would be not unreasonably angry 
at this alteration of her future. 

‘ There is nothing for her forgive- 
ness,’ said the queen. 

‘I never loved her.’ 

‘Of course not—a common fiir- 
tation,’ said Guineva, her mind and 
words referring to Ethel. 

‘We should never have been 
happy had we married,’ pursued 
the king. 

‘Marriage with her is quite out 
of the question; besides, union with 
one you don’t love is absolutely 
wicked.’ 

‘So I shall go and tell her ” 

‘Do, my dear son. Say she can 
be my cook-wench when she gets 
over her trouble, and you may add, 
that I’m quite sorry for her.’ 
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[They were getting dreadfully 
fogged with the personal pronoun. 
Both were her-ing, as the cockney 
jester in later days remarked. } 

‘Dost thou not think that would 
be unkind ?’ suggested Eric. 

‘I know little about that,’ ans- 
wered Guineva, and this was true ; 
nobody could know less about kind- 
ness than she. 

‘ Before I go, give me thy bless- 
ing, mother mine.’ 

Eric knelt. 

‘Bless thee, my son !’ 

‘And my wife Ethel.’ 

The queen was about to reply, 
‘Ethel be blessed ;’ but reflecting 
that this was slang, and not exactly 
what she intended, she said in a 
tone of amazement: ‘What do you 
mean?” 

Eric explained: Guineva com- 
prehended. Then she explained, 
and he comprehended. 

‘Ethel shall never be thy wife.’ 

‘Never be my wife?’ 

‘Never I 

Eric clapped his hands ; a vassal 
appeared. Drawing himself to his 
full height, Eric asked: 

‘Who am I? 

‘The king,’ answered the vassal. 

Eric looked significantly at his 
astonished mother, and _ strode 
down the hall and into the throng- 
ed courtyard, his eyes glittering, 
his lips compressed, and his white 
nostrils expanded. He was no 
longer a boy. The courtiers watch- 
ed him as he galloped towards the 
castle of Beod, where lived Cune- 
guild ; and presently they observed 
as the queen passed that there were 
the signs of tribulation in her face. 
Then they smiled. Happily for 
them the queen was too preoccu- 
pied to notice their glee. There 
were freshand unexpected demands 
upon her strategic abilities. She 
was equal to the emergency. She 
ordered her palfrey and rode into 
the woods, and was back at her 
embroidery before Eric returned to 
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the palace. Determined that if 
Cuneguild could not be queen, 
Kthel should not, she had employ- 
ed her visit to the woods in counter- 
acting Eric’s visit to Beod’s castle. 

From Cuneguild, Eric rode to 
the lonesome little maid in the 
wood. Ethel was in tears; but 
she begged Eric would not ques- 
tion her about them. Guineva 
had fed the tender little soul with 
the knowledge of evil, filling her 
with shame and sorrow. Eric re- 
mained silent for a time; butas side 
by side they trod the sweet old path 
beneath the trees, he said : 

‘Hath my mother visited thee, 
Ethel ? 

* Yes, Eric.’ 

* What said she ?’ 

‘Oh, I cannot tell !’ She hid her 
burning face in her hands, and 
continued : ‘ She asked me dreadful 
questions, and told me dreadful 
things.’ 

‘Of me?’ 

* Yes, Eric.’ 

A silence ; then Eric: 

‘Dost thou love me still, little 
one)?” 

‘ Oh, yes, yes, yes ; they are but 
lies that she spake.’ 

Another interval of silence suc- 
ceeded ; then: 

‘Thou must live no longer alone 
in the woods, Ethel,’ said Eric. 

‘ Where shall I go, my king?” 

‘To my palace with me; and 
thou must be my wife and my 
queen.’ 

* Thy wife ! 

‘ My wife, dearest. My servants 
to-morrow shall bring thee robes 
of velvet and silk, and chains of 
gold, and thou shalt put away thy 
russet gown and simple ribbons.’ 

‘ As thou wilt, my king.’ 

‘Why do you speak so sadly ?” 

‘I have been so happy in this 
russet gown. I pray thee give me 
some time to prepare myself; I 
shall be strange, awkward, and un- 
happy before thy great friends.’ 
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‘There is none greater than I 
am.’ 

‘ There is none loves me as thou 
dost ; and none I shall love as I 
do thee.’ 

‘I will give thee a week, and 
no more,’ said the young king. 
Then he clasped her in his arms, 
and kissed her as of old ; and, trust- 
ing him infinitely, she felt no shame. 

When Eric bade his people pre- 
pare a great feast, and get ready 
bridal clothes for their new queen, 
Guineva knew her first move had 
failed; but she smiled blandly 
whilst she prepared herself for a 
second. As she took her afternoon 
walk in the garden, her majesty 
saw an old cat, who had been on 
the watch, blinking and purring, for 
a whole morning, stealthily remove 
a rib-bone from under the very 
nose of the king’s mastiff, who had 
fallen asleep in the sun. For Gui- 
neva there was a moral in that. 

One day, when Eric was gone 
after finery for his bride, Guineva 
paid a second visit to Ethel. 

‘Thou must let me kiss thy 
pretty cheek,’ said the old queen ; 
‘for I have taken a wonderful 
interest in thee. Never have I 
known so good and innocent a 
young girl—that is, a pretty one. 
It is for thy sake alone I am here 
now.’ 

‘ Thou art very good to me,’ said 
Ethel. 

‘I wish to give thee cause to 
think so. Ethel, my love, hast 
thou ever asked Eric why he loves 
thee ? 

‘No,’ answered she in amaze- 
ment, wondering at the same time 
why Eric did love her. 

‘Dost thou think he is going to 
make thee his queen because he 
sees in thee the qualifications for 
governing his realm ?” 

Ethel could not answer. The 
thought of becoming a queen was 
quite new to her; but the idea of 
governing anything had never be- 
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fore entered her head. She was 
bewildered. 

The queen continued: 

‘Thou seest, dear, that although 
it appears—contrary to my belief 
the other day—that Eric is a vir- 
tuous and an honourable man, he 
is avery bad king. Now, don’t be 
angry until thou hast heard me out: 
I mean, thathe is perfectly unableto 
keep his country happy and peace- 
ful. Mow I do all that for him.’ 

‘He hath told me so.’ 

‘It is not his fault, poor boy, 
that he is unable to do so. Na- 
ture inclines him to ‘frivolity, 
as it influences another man to 
gravity. He is fond of hunting 
and pretty faces, and so on. By 
the way, how very pretty ¢Aow art, 
dear!’ [Ethel received that arrow 
with a wince.}| ‘As I was say- 
ing, I govern; and a very hard 
matter, I assure thee, it is to keep 
all the poor subjects comfortable, 
and the rich ones amiable. But I 
cannot do this for long ; it is kill- 
ing me. Thou seest I am getting 
an old woman; and Eric, who 
is but eighteen, was born to me 
when I was no older than thou art. 
I must resign directly Eric brings 
one to fill my place. I am delight- 
ed he has found one capable of 
doing so. It is seldom such amia- 
bility and prettiness as thou pos- 
sessest are combined with the firm- 
ness, wisdom, and education neces- 
sary to a queen. Eric, dear child, 
is neither wise nor clever; but I 
have no doubt the qualities of thy 
mind are sufficiently palpable even 
for him to see.’ 

She paused ; then Ethel : 

‘I know not whether I am wise 
or firm; but I know that I am 
ignorant.’ 

‘ Thou astonishest me !” 

‘ But what I am, and all that I 
am, Eric my king knows.’ 

‘Then he loves thee only for oF 
prettiness ?” 

‘He loves me.’ 
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* My poor lost darling ! sobbed 
the queen, embracing Ethel; ‘a 
year of the vexations of governing 
will destroy thy beauty ; then how 
will thy tender loving heart bear 
neglect and coldness? And my 
unhappy foolish boy! the punish- 
ment of his wicked selfishness, in 
taking thee from thy happy state, 
my poor uneducated girl, will be 
degradation and death.’ 

* Death ! 

‘Yes. Thinkest thou the design- 
ing and ambitious courtiers, whom 
even now with difficulty I restrain, 
will let a weak helpless boy rule 
them when the throne may be pur- 
chased at the price of his head? 
Blood, blood, blood! Ah, I see 


the palace steps as I saw them 
when King Gurdic’s wife and babe 
were thrown upon the sword, taken 
reeking from the heart ofthe slaugh- 
tered king ! 
‘Oh? 
7 


~ Sead * 


Between tears and _ frightful 
dreams poor little Ethel passed a 
very unpleasant night; but she 
smiled again when Eric came to 
her. He was gay and lively with 
the thought of the bravery he had 
bought for his lovely bride; but 
as Ethel thought of the queen’s 
words, his gayness and levity seem- 
ed to cut her sad heart. Eric walk- 
ed along, rattling from one subject 
to another, and getting a laugh 
from each; while Ethel, holding 
his hand and lingering a little be- 
hind, began to weep very silently. 
Eric did not notice this until, in the 
midst of a peal of laughter, he felt 
a tear drop upon his hand. He 
was silent at once ; then he earnest- 
ly soothed her. But though he 
laughed no more, his heart was still 
light when Ethel, turning her tear- 
ful eyes up to him, asked, with a 
depth in her words known only to 
herself : 

‘What dost thou love me for, 
Eric ? 
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Eric was looking into her eyes 
as she spoke, and their beseeching 
loveliness seemed to answer her 
question. 

‘For your beautiful eyes, my 
darling,’ he said. 

‘Was the queen indeed right? 
thought Ethel. Presently she ask- 
ed : ‘ If my eyes were gone, and all 
my beauty marred, if I were as 
ugly as Griddel the witch, wouldst 
thou love me ?” 

It was a difficult problem. Eric 
tried to imagine Ethel looking like 
Griddel the witch, and next he 
tried to fancy himself loving Grid- 
del—the idea was so absurd that 
he laughed as he answered her, 
‘Yes.’ But he did not say what he 
felt—what was too much for his 
lips to tell—that were she ever so 
ugly he should still love her for her 
sweetness; and that he sawin those 
deep beautiful eyes truth and clear 
judgment, and the qualities of 
soul that would guide his counsels, 
and make him a good ruler over 
his subjects. That was what poor 
Ethel’s heart was yearning to hear, 
what she hoped he thought and 
would say, what for ever would 
have dispelled this new doubt of 
him and of herself. Instead of 
that, he had answered her lightly, 
and, indeed, after a hesitation, as 
though it were reluctantly, and only 
to spare her feelings. 

‘ Let us think of something else,’ 
said Eric, seeing her still depressed ; 
and however unwisely, still with 
the kindest intention, he forced 
his thoughts back to their pre- 
vious occupation, and rattled out 
lively quips and jests. But Ethel 
could not think of something else, 
and this very anxiety of the king 
to do so served only to confirm her 
worst fears ; for the first time she 
disbelieved her king. He lied when 
he said he could love her without 
her beauty. The thought oppressed 
her, and she could say nothing to 
Eric, excepting such brief replies 
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as his direct questions commanded. 
He could not understand her de- 
jection, and only increased it by 
his efforts to remove it. When 
they were parting, she looked up 
into his face with yearning tender- 
ness. One last hope was in her 
heart that now he would say, ‘Ethel, 
I love you because you are good 
and true.’ She looked very lovely 
with her pale grave face and her 
clear lustrous eyes. 

‘How beautiful thou art!’ said 
Eric. Then he kissed her cold 
cheek, leapt on his horse, and rode 
away. 

Ethel stood in silent grief beyond 
tears, watching him until he was 
lost to sight; then she stretched her 
arms to the void, and cried aloud: 

‘ My king, my king, farewell !’ 

Guineva did things thoroughly : 
especially earnest was she now 
that her own interests were threat- 
ened. She did not sleep after Eric 
had so firmly asserted his preroga- 
tive ; nor did she suffer others to 
have much rest. In particular, she 
disturbed the slumbers of Cune- 
guild on the morning following the 
last interview between Eric and 
Ethel. Guineva had a scheme that 
required the instant cooperation of 
her niece. As it was a matter of 
having a kingdom and a king to 
govern, or nobody and nothing at 
all—for the young lady was not 
very attractive—Cuneguild was 
dressed and on her palfrey ten 
minutes after the queen had drawn 
her from her bed. They met Ethel 
some little distance from her cot- 
tage. 

‘We have come to speak with 
thee,’ said Guineva. 

Ethel bowed, and led the royal 
ladies to her cottage. She provided 
them with seats, and stood impassive 
and cold before them. The queen, it 
bas been suggested, was a remark- 
able woman, and her proceedings 
now were of a kind worthy such a 
woman. She addressed herself not 
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to Ethel, but to Cuneguild, putting 
her through an elaborate cate- 
chism, which comprised questions 
upon mathematics, philosophy, the- 
ology, geography, metallurgy, con- 
chology, political economy, chron- 
ology, national law, physics, and 
a variety of subjects too great to 
enumerate; to all which ques- 
tions, Cuneguild answered with un- 
hesitating accuracy. When the 
queen believed that Ethel was suf- 
ficiently impressed with the awful 
profundity of the erudite Cuneguild, 
she turned to her, and said : 

‘This is the princess whom my 
son loved until he saw you, loving 
her with an affecticn based upon 
esteem for her magnificent abilities 
and a regard for the welfare of his 
people. This is the amiable prin- 
cess whose tender heart’ [she kick- 
ed Cuneguild, who immediately 
shed a tear] ‘is breaking with bitter 
grief and sorrow. ‘This is the wife 
of whom thou deprivest my foolish 
boy—this the queen of whom thou 
robbest thine own country.’ 

The queen paused, not for want 
of words, but of breath, and Ethel 
spoke : 

‘Princess, I shall not rob thee 
of thy husband ; may you live long 
to bless him and this country! The 
king will never wed me.’ 

Guineva and Cuneguild looked 
at each other doubtfully. Was it 
probable that if, as Ethel’s words 
suggested to them, the king had 
cried off, she would not contrive to 
worm herself again into his affec- 
tionsandachieve her nefarious end? 
She was consummately pretty, that 
was a fact, anda nasty one to them. 

Ethel continued : 

‘I have walked in the woods all 
night, thinking in my simple way— 
for I am quite unwise and ignorant 
—how I may escape him.’ 

‘Thou ! exclaimed both ladies. 

‘I,’ answered Ethel. ‘ And now 
my course is clear to me, and I 
will travel by it.’ 
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The ladies were naturally curious. 
Their anxiety to know how Ethel 
proposed to act was quite painful. 
But to their questions she replied, 
without incivility, but quite firmly, 
that it was immaterial to them, and 
their offers of advice she refused 
upon the ground that she was per- 
fectly satisfied with the method she 
had chosen, and that therefore 
their counsel, as it could do no 
more than convince her, would but 
occupy their valuable time to no 
purpose. They hated her for her 
reticence far more than had she 
avowed the most antagonistic in- 
tentions. And their hatred was the 
more consuming, because they were 
under the necessity of confining it 
to the small area of their own bo- 
soms. Guineva had not come un- 
prepared with a bribe, and with the 
faint hope that generosity might 
loosen its recipient’s tongue, she 
laid a purse upon the table, with an 
amiable and condescending little 
speech ; but Ethel said she did not 
require the money, and put the 
coppers back into the queen’s hand. 
So then there was nothing for the 
great ladies to do but to depart; 
and this they did, with more rage 
in their breasts than such self-sat- 
isfied folks generally experience. 
Ethel presently closed the door be- 
hind her and walked into the wood. 

It was a long and unpleasant 
journey to witch Griddel’s hut. 
Griddel’s hut was worthy of a 
witch. It stood in the midst of a 
barren marsh, and was approach- 
able only by a meandering path 
of slimy stones. Frogs eternally 
croaked in the slush. A fetid mist 
hung over the hut, and the ground 
on which it stood looked like a pre- 
cipitate of the floating abomination. 
The herons which, with the frogs, 
shared the sovereignty of the bog, 
stood before the hovel on one leg, 
as if they were afraid to set both 
feet upon so foul a spot. Before 
Ethel reached the door she heard 
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a cracked voice cry, ‘Come in, 
come in! and when she entered 
she found Griddel sitting with her 
bared knees over a fire, picking 
leaves from a herb. 

‘I knew you were coming, beau- 
tiful Ethel, although I sit with my 
back to the window,’ she said. 

There was no mysterv in this, for 
she had been craning her scraggy 
neck out of the window until a few 
moments of the present. 

‘Sit down, my child; I know 
what you want. You are in love, 
and come to me for a philtre or a 
potion—a potion will be best. I 
dreamed that last night, and I have 
been picking these herbs for you 
all the morning.’ [Griddel drove 
a very good business in ministering 
to the ailments of sick lovers and 
sick cattle, and it required but 
little perspicacity to distinguish be- 
tween the sorts of her customers. | 
‘I know all about it, my dear; but 
you may as well tell me your story, 
for fear any trifle should slip my 
memory.’ 

Ethel went up to the witch and 
laid some money in her lap, and 
then withdrew. 

Griddel looked from the money 
to Ethel, and then said : 

‘Bless my soul! how young, 
lovely, and beautiful thou art !’ 

‘Ah, me!’ sighed Ethel; ‘ every- 
where the same cry—would I could 
hear something else different!’ 

‘The man is surely bewitched 
who loves not thee,’ said Griddel ; 
‘but I warrant I'll disenchant his 
eyes !’ 

‘But I want my love to love me 
not.’ 

‘I know that,’ said Griddel sharp- 
ly, though inconsistently. ‘They 
want to marry you to an old man 
you despise—’ 

* Not so.’ 

‘Dear me, dear me! I’m think- 
ing of the girl who's coming to- 
morrow morning. I should have 
known better if you had but men- 
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tioned the young man’s name—let 
me see, by the way, what is it?” 

‘King Eric.’ 

Griddel paused in the middle of 
a yawn over her herb-picking. This 
was something new, and conse- 
quently interesting. 

‘What wanteth King Eric ? 

*To make me hiswife and queen.’ 

* And what do you want ? 

‘To be not his wife.’ 

‘Are you the child ofa freedman ?” 

* My father was a villein.’ 

‘Then you are the king’s slave, 
and may not deny him. If I con- 
ceal you from him, I am a traitor.’ 

‘I do not wish you to conceal 
me. I only wish him to—to—love 
me not.’ 

Griddel was silent for some time ; 
then she hazarded a supposition. 

‘The king loves thee for thy 
beauty.’ She spoke with assurance, 
and, to Ethel in her present state 
of mind, what she said seemed like 
an oracular confirmation of all that 
had before presented itself to her. 

‘It is so, it is so, indeed!’ she 
murmured, wringing her hands. 

Griddel chuckled at her success, 
and after a time said: 

‘There are two methods of pro- 
ducing the king’s indifference: by 
a potion that I am preparing, or by 
destroying your beauty.’ 

‘Which is the surer ?” 

‘Oh, it will be surer to destroy 
your beauty, since that alone he 
loves you for,’ said Griddel hastily. 
She never poisoned a customer 
whilst there was an alternative. 

‘Canst thou do this?’asked Ethel. 

‘Yes, I can make thee horrible 
to look upon ; I can make thee as 
ugly as myself.’ The witch turned 
upon Ethel, with a look of savage 
envy, and feasted her bloodshot yel- 
low eyes on the lovely features of 
the girl, as she said: 

‘You must lose those beautiful 
blue eyes. Your mouth will be un- 
like mine whilst those teeth remain 
within it; they must come out. To 
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make wrinkles in your brow and 
cheeks I must use red-hot skewers. 
We must burn your hair off to make 
you nicely bald; and your tongue 
must be split, or your voice will be 
too sweet. Your ears are too per- 
fect, but I could alter them with 
my scissors in a twinkling. With 
those little alterations, your head 
would be presentable. But we must 
manage to lame you in some way.’ 

Ethel gave a little cry and sank 
upon a bench. Before her was a 
mirror, and she could see how beau- 
tiful her face was. <A young girl's 
pride in her own charms had not 
been absent from her little head. 
Many a time had she smiled at her 
pretty reflection in the spring, and 
how often had her heart bounded 
when handsome King Eric stood 
silently admiring her beauty in the 
days when she enjoyed unquestion- 
ing love! She was so young to be- 
come haggard and weird. Was she 
to lose so much—so soon—and for 
ever? She was touched by her 
own loveliness, and hesitated to 
crush it—not from vanity, but the 
higher feeling by which her soul 
would thrill at sight of a lovely 
flower, to crush which would seem 
to her an unholiness. 

‘ Couldst thou not help me to es- 
cape from the country ?’ she asked. 

‘What money hast thou ?” 

‘None; I have given thee all 
that I possessed.’ 

‘ And where thinkest thou a poor 
girl could go, whither a rich king 
might not follow and find her?’ 

Ethel could not answer that. 

* Will it be very painful to suffer 
disfigurement ?’ she asked. 

‘No; here are poppies that will 
make thee sleep ; and when thou 
awakest, all will be done. My 
daughter, who is in the woods ga- 
thering herbs, will be home shortly, 
and she will be quite delighted to 
help me. Thou hast but to say 
the word, and I will prepare the 
poppies at once.’ 
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Ethel rose, and said : 

* Prepare them.’ 

Then Griddel put poppies in 
her caldron, and made the fire 
burn with the herbs. Anon her 
daughter returned, and she was 
even more hideous than her mo- 
ther ; and, as Griddel had foretold, 
she evinced great delight at the 
prospect of mutilating Ethel. Mo- 
ther and daughter put irons in the 
fire, and drew strange hooks and 
scissors and knives from drawers 
and boxes. When the poppies 
were stewed, Ethel drank the li- 
quor until she lost consciousness. 
Almost imperceptibly the happy 
thought of the sweet love she was 
relinquishing for ever faded from 
her mind, as the earth in the ful- 
ness of her beauty, slowly sinking 
into night and gloom, leaves be- 
hind her the glories of the sun 
she smiled beneath. 

* * x * 

King Eric could nowhere find 
his beloved Ethel when he sought 


her in the cottage and the wood 


on the following day. ‘Through 
morning and noon and evening he 
sought her in the well-known 
haunts, and in vain. At night he 
called his courtiers to him, and 
bade them, as they loved him, 
assist him in his search. They 
carried flambeaux, and made the 
woods echo with the name of the 
king’s bride. They reassembled in 
the morning at the palace, where, 
all haggard and wan, Eric met them, 
eagerly questioning each newcomer. 
When all had returned, he dispersed 
his army all over the kingdom, and 
offered the highest honours to whom- 
soever should bring back his lost 
maiden. Never before had the 
queen been so devout. All day 
and all night she and Cuneguild 
were on their knees, praying for 
Ethel’s deliverance out of the hands 
of her pursuers. As the king rode 
along he thought over every inci- 
dent of his last meeting with Ethel : 
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he remembered her sadness and 
constraint, and how she appeared 
to doubt his constancy. He re- 
called every word she said, repeat- 
ing them again and again to him- 
self. One passage more than an- 
other returned to him: ‘If I were 
as ugly as Griddel the witch, would 
you love me?’ Suddenly he reined- 
in his horse, and, turning to his 
friends, said : 

‘Who can guide me to the hut 
of Griddel the witch ?” 

A soldier uncovered his head, 
and said he could do so. 

Eric bade him hasten forward ; 
and all followed wondering. When 
the king burst open Griddel’s door, 
he looked eagerly round the dirty 
room. Griddel, with her knees 
over the fire as usual, was picking 
herbs, and save her none was pre- 
sent. There was no second apart- 
ment ; but Eric’s newborn convic- 
tion was unbroken. He went up 
to Griddel, and asked : 

‘Where is Ethel? 

‘I know not,’ answered the witch. 

The king’s followers shook their 
heads despondingly at one another; 
but one picked up a fragment of 
russet cloth, and put it in Eric’s 
hand. 

‘Thou liest ’ he said fiercely to 
the witch ; ‘ here is a piece of her 
gown.’ 

‘Nay ; that is part of my daugh- 
ter’s dress, who is gathering simples 
in the wood. Presently she will 
return : then thou shalt see that I 
lie not.’ 

At this moment another of the 
king’s friends cried to him ; Eric, 
turning, found him examining the 
ground. 

* Here is blood, king.’ 

‘I killed a heron this morning,’ 
muttered the witch. 

Nobody heeded her; and there 
was a dead silence whilst they 
stooped to examine the sodden 
earth. The silence was broken by 
a faint moan that came from above. 
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There was a general exclamation ; 
and Griddel, springing from her 
seat, threw herself at the king’s 
feet imploring his clemency, and 
vowing to tell all if he would par- 
don her. But they knew now suf- 
ficient. By means of a ladder found 
outside the hut, they ascended to 
the miserable loft above the room. 
Light struggled through the many 
holes and fissures in the dilapidated 
thatch, sufficient for them to dis- 
tinguish a figure stretched upon a 
heap of rubbish in a corner of the 
place. The king would suffer none 
but himself to approach, and, tak- 
ing the moaning creature in his 
arms with the utmost tenderness, 
he carried her down the ladder. 

‘Great God, what is this?’ he 
cried, as he looked now at her he 
carried. 

She was a little deformed woman 
—bald, toothless, sightless, with a 
seared face and clipped ears. 

‘Pardon me, pardon me! howled 
the witch. 

‘Tell me,’ said Eric, seizing her 
by the throat with his disengaged 
hand, ‘ who is this ?” 

‘ Ethel.’ 

The king groaned, and relaxed 
his hold on Griddel’s throat ; but 
still he clasped to his bosom the 
mutilated girl. 

* My daughter will tell thee that 
we did this at the girl’s own desire ; 
nay, she will tell thee as much thy- 
self if she can speak. Tell, tell! 

The unhappy creature faintly 
bent her head. 

‘O Ethel, Ethel,’ said the king, 
*couldst thou not believe me with- 
out this terrible test! My poor, 
poor love, wilt thou believe me 
now ?” 


Her wretched arms crept about 
his neck, and she laid her mutilated 
face upon his bosom. Then he 
said to his courtiers : 

‘Go ye before me, and prepare 
everything for the wedding and 


the feast. I will follow with my 
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bride. I shall marry her before 
the sun sinks,’ Then he said to his 
soldiers : ‘ Follow me, and with ye 
bring Griddel the witch.’ 

That night they were wedded, 
the bride making her responses in 
dumb show, for her tongue was 
split. All did their best to be 
merry at the feast, except the 
dowager queen. She, in a reac- 
tionary spirit after her prayerful- 
ness, spent the night and the fol- 
lowing day in perpetual cursing. 

Griddel was handed over to the 
county magistrates, who, if they 
were no more merciful than those 
of the present time, seasoned their 
cruelty with perhaps a little more 
justice. And so Griddel and Gui- 
neva, and also Cuneguild, disap- 
pear from this story. 


II. 


ErHEL’s transition from girlhood 
to womanhood was less rapid than 
that by which Eric became a man. 
Had years of sadness and ex- 
perience taken the place of the 
past ten days, none had been sur- 
prised. Every youthful amusement 
was laid aside, and with them his 
gay carelessness. He was thought- 
ful and grave; his time, when he 
was not by his wife’s side, was 
entirely occupied in discovering 
the real state of his kingdom, and 
in what manner he could best con- 
duct its government for the benefit 
of his people. Kindly, yet firmly, 
he removed his mamma’s fine old 
oligarchy, and abolished the in- 
genious imposts of his cousin Cune- 
guild. He never smiled except 
when he was beside his poor wife. 
At these times he assumed his old 
gaiety and sprightliness, that she 
might find no difference in his 
manner, and suspect no change in 
his affection. Sometimes he would 
try to sing the blithe old hunting- 
songs she had loved to hear. As 
the memory of their sweetly happy 
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days came upon him he would 
weep, but he still sung, whilst the 
tears rolled down his cheeks ; and 
when his emotion made his voice 
quiver and break, he would leave 
off with a gay laugh, and say, ‘ Ah 
me, ah me, Ethel, I’m getting an old 
mannow.’ Hadshe not losthersight 
she would have seen how little real 
irony there was in this. Her pains 
and afflictions made herirritableand 
petulant at times; then he would 
kiss her scarred forehead in sorrow- 
ing pity for her unhappiness. He 
tried to interest her in the business 
of state, and told her all his plans, 
asking her approval. She always 
nodded when he put questions to 
her, and sometimes very inappro- 
priately; so that Eric feared his 
wife’s reason, as well as her body, 
had been injured. She could not 


speak for many months ; and then 
the few words she could articulate 
were in a voice harsh and discord- 
ant, and her words seemed as 
harsh and inharmonious as their 


tone. 

Eric never referred to past times, 
feeling that if he deplored the 
change, how much more must she 
who had made so fearful a mistake, 
and suffered for itin so fearful a kind 
and degree. Like the conscious- 
ness of a foul sin hung about him 
the remembrance of the levity 
which had been attended by such 
consequences ; and his happiest 
hours were those when the cares 
and difficulties of governing di- 
verted his attention from his own 
and his wife’s unhappiness. In 
this way five tedious years crept 
away. The goodness, the justice, 
the gravity, the wisdom, and the 
sorrows of the old- young king 
were proverbial over all the land. 
Kings sought his counsel, and tried 
to return the benefit of his friend- 
ship in costly gifts: but they got 
to know that the most acceptable 
present they could make was such 
as by its novelty or ingenuity could 
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amuse the imbecile queen. For, 
indeed, when she was not in a 
frenzy of unprovoked anger, she 
was apparently idiotic. Her misery 
and sufferings wrought her to 
paroxysms of impotent rage, and 
left her bewildered and dazed. 
Every faculty and sense was per- 
verted and debased. Although she 
partly recovered her sight, she could 
find no delight in the sweet objects 
that had given her pleasure in 
former and happier times. The 
sweetest flowers she pushed angrily 
from her or tore to pieces petu- 
lantly. Perhaps it was that objects 
of beauty reminded her of that she 
wished to forget. Eric tried to 
please her with music; but her 
soul seemed utterly dead to its 
charms, and when he introduced 
it a second time, she was enraged. 
Toys gave her pleasure for a while; 
and an ape that the king of Mer- 
cia had sent caused her amuse- 
ment. She liked to tease the con- 
fused brute, and make it chatter 
and shake the bars of its cage in 
its anger. Some sent her luscious 
fruits and viands, and these she 
would devour with insatiable ap- 
petite. Eric himself sought for 
things to divert her ; and any tra- 
veller bringing curiosities from 
foreign lands was sure of a pur- 
chaser in him. One day a mer- 
chant who had been trading in 
Barbary brought a pretty Indian 
slave-boy he had purchased there. 
Eric took the boy to his wife, and 
asked if she would like him for 
her page. She nodded; so he 
paid the merchant handsomely, 
and bade him bring any other 
novelty he might meet with in the 
course of his travels. 

The boy was dark, as Indians 
are ; but his features were remark- 
ably pretty, and their expression 
was sweetly amiable. He had 
learnt a few words of English; 
they were sufficient to show the 
gentle kindness of his thoughts. 
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He was no less patient than good 
King Eric under the waywardness 
of the queen, but more successful 
than he in appeasing her. His tact 
and ability in soothing away the 
irritability of the unhappy queen, 
Eric in vain sought to emulate. 
And in this gentle occupation the 
good and kind lad never tired. Eric 
began to hope that in time the 
page might restore the queen to 
her former sweetness of disposition. 
Notably her fits of anger were less 
frequent. During the day the boy 
was constantly near her; and his 
ingenuity gave her no time to re- 
flect upon the past. Eric saw that 
the secret of her present happiness 
was in the forgetfulness of the past, 
and therefore he kept away from 
her as much as possible. He could 
not but be aware that his presence 
pained her; for she shunned him on 
all occasions, and would leave the 
room when he entered it. As time 
progressed, he more rarely than 
ever saw his wife; yet his heart 
yearned towards the wretched 
creature. In place of the passion 
of youth had come that divine 
love that springs from pity and 
compassion. He would pass a long 
time by her door, or in pacing 
the corridor outside her apartment. 
When Ethel slept, the page would 
creep stealthily from her side, to 
talk to the grave loving king of 
her whom only he loved, knowing 
that that was his sole pleasure. 
The king would thank him and 
pat his fair curly head, and 
sometimes in fine nights they 
would lean together upon the bal- 
cony, Eric narrating again and 
again the story of his early love, 
and telling of the queen’s former 
sweetness and beauty. The boy 
was tender-hearted, and his eyes 
ever filled with tears to hear one 
so sad and silent tell of his mirth 
and gaiety. When their conversa- 
tion was ended, Eric would kiss 
the boy’s shining head, and he the 
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king’s robe, as is the Eastern cus- 
tom. 

One night when they had parted, 
the page, instead of returning to his 
room, wandered from the terrace 
into the garden. It was so lovely 
a night that he was tempted to 
stroll beyond the palace grounds 
and into the woods, where the 
sward was chequered with the 
light that found its way through 
the green boughs. It was such a 
calm still night as tempts one to 
wander on and on purposelessly: 
the immediate enjoyment derived 
from the cool fragrant air was 
sufficient inducement to linger in 
it. His steps brought him at last 
to a deserted cottage. ‘The creep- 
ing plants that had originally deco- 
rated the porch completely over- 
grew the little building. The page 
paused before the crumbling gate, 
and looked with some curiosity at 
the wild uncultivated growth of 
weeds and flowers, and then, cross- 
ing the grass-grown path, he put his 
hand upon the half-opened door 
and looked within. Upon a rude 
bench, with his arms spread upon 
a table and his head resting on 
his arms, there sat good king 
Eric. The page could see it was 
he, for aroused perhaps by the 
footfall, light as that was, he raised 
his face and looked towards the 
door. His hair looked gray in the 
moonlight, and yet not inconsistent 
with the cold wan face it shaded. 
Ah me! will the warm golden sun- 
shine ever again fall upon that 
head, or is it silvern for ever in 
perpetual night ? 

Quickly the boy withdrew, yet 
not so rapidly as not to be seen ; 
he heard the king exclaim, and 
from the brake in which he threw 
himself for concealment, saw him 
looking amazed on every side. _ 

The following morning the king 
told him that he had seen a vision 
—that as he sat in Ethel’s early 
home, he saw for one moment his 
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wife with the young sweet face of 
old. The boy did not undeceive 
him ; for the deception was evid- 
ently a great happiness to him. 
Many a time Eric passed his nights 
in the cottage ; but never saw the 
vision there again. Elsewhere it 
several times appeared to him. 
His excited brain was prepared to 
accept such illusions. Once, as he 
stood at the queen’s door and be- 
lieved her to be sleeping, he fancied 
he heard her weeping, and between 
her sobs she said in her old musical 
low voice, ‘My poor king, my king!’ 
He opened her door. The page 
came to him, 

* Does my wife call? he asked. 

‘She sleeps, sire,’ answered the 
page. 

The king’s eyes were fixed upon 
his wife’s face, or he would have 
noticed that his page’s cheek was 
wet. Another time, on opening a 


door, he saw reflected in a mirror 
a face, and stopped dead still. 


The face was Ethel’s—the face of 
time past. He advanced, and the 
vision was gone. Only the page 
was in the room. 

And now the queen’s health 
broke under her afflictions, and she 
lay in a precarious condition. She 
was entirely powerless, and her 
petulance quite disappeared. In- 
deed, it seemed that her former 
tenderness had at last returned; 
for she smiled upon the king, and 
let her hand lie in his. He never 
left her side, save for brief intervals 
of repose. Never from the first 
had he been to her aught but most 
kind; and now he could be no 
more. He could not hope a life 
so full of pain would be prolonged. 
He would leave her for nothing. 
He said to his page, 

‘Take this ring, my faithful boy; 
go into my throne and act for me. 
My grief will not let me govern 
wisely or well. Thee I can trust.’ 

Indeed it was time someone look- 
ed to affairs. For the queen-mother, 
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hearing of the king’s preoccupa- 
tion, took the opportunity to stir up 
her unfortunate kinsfolk to rebel- 
lion, pointing out that by a sudden 
descent upon the palace Eric might 
be captured, and his throne appro- 
priated by themselves. The ar- 
rangement of this coup showed that 
Guineva’s diplomatic ability was as 
admirable as ever. There was to 
be no noise, no scandal, and no 
bloodshed—if avoidable. But the 
king had reposed his trust to no 
fool. The page’s softness did not 
extend to his head. Knowing the 
queen’s craft, he was prepared for 
craftiness. 

When no less than six of the 
king’s uncles, Guineva’s brothers, 
had called seriatim to inquire after 
the sick queen’s health, and all 
spun out the time over their biscuit 
and wine to unconscionable length, 
the page, under pretence of bring- 
ing them farther intelligence of the 
queen, withdrew. He returned, how- 
ever, in time to meet Beod the se- 
venth brother—a clumsy hulking 
rascal, who greeted his brothers 
with very ill-feigned surprise, and 
sat down to his wine and biscuit 
without asking a word about any- 
body. After that the page was not 
at all surprised when an eighth ring 
at the visitors’ bell was followed by 
the appearance of Guineva and 
Cuneguild. 

The affection with which the la- 
dies were embraced by their mascu- 
line relatives was affecting from its 
warmth and unanimity. Dr. Watts 
would have been ravished by this 
display of fraternal love. When 
these brothers agreed to anything 
particularly dastardly, they did 
agree. They acted harmoniously 
and in concord. Rather oddly they 
failed to resume their seats afterthis 
outburst of affection, but clustered 
silently behind their sister, looking 
foolish enough. Guineva had femi- 
nine tact, and was extremely affable 
and condescending with the page. 
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She spoke collectively for herself 
and brothers. ‘They were so inter- 
ested in the poor dear queen, No 
better? ‘They were so sorry! They 
supposed the king was with her? 
He was always so tender-hearted, 
they should like to see the poor 
thing before going (this desire was 
echoed unanimously by the bro- 
thers, who said, ‘So should we,’ 
with one voice, like an opera cho- 
rus), ‘Their amiability knew no 
bounds. When the page explain 
ed that it would be impossible for 
them to see the king because he 
would not leave the queen, nor her 
because, the grand staircase being 
under repair, the royal apartments 
were accessible only by a dark, nar- 
row, and circuitous passage, unwor- 
thy to be trodden by such mighty 
feet, they rephed that this matter- 
ed little to them, and that their 
errand of love was not to be hinder- 
ed by such slight inconveniences. 
All grinned most complacently as 
they followed the page to the door, 
and advanced into the passage, 
where he, as his position required, 
suffered them to precede him. 

‘Come along, dear brothers,’ said 
the old dowager. 

Whereupon, as if it had been a 
signal, each drew his sword. When 
they all had passed into the pass- 
age, the page closed the door and 
put the bar up. Meanwhile the 
king’s anxious relations marched 
along the passage, and finally into 
a cool and clean stone dungeon.” 

The king was worn with watch 
ing, and his fatigue showed itself 
in his face ; the queen, with a smile 
that seemed to banish her hideous- 
ness, raised his hand to her lips, 
and said, ‘Go, my loving husband.’ 

He kissed her scarred cheek, and 
said to his page, 

* Subsequently they impeached each other 
of treason, ‘The brothers, losing their es- 
tates, wandered abroad, and did the best 
they could with their tides, Guineva took a 


housekeeper’s situation, and Cuneguild mar- 
ried a horse-doctor, 


Eric. 


‘Thou wilt watch tenderly and 
carefully as I could, that I know, 
Promise to call me if any change 
takes place.’ 

When the page had promised, 
Eric withdrew, But though he lay 
down he could not sleep. His 
eager ear caught the sound of his 
queen's voice ; and going into the 
ante-room he heard her say, 

‘Listen, my page. I never loved 
the king until now, and now itis as 
if 1 were waking from a fearful 
dream to the consciousness of good. 
He is so good that but for his sake 
I could wish to live. For his sake 
I long to die, 

‘But he loves you dearly,’ said 
the page. 

‘He loves me in pity. He loves 
me for that which is past. Last 
night, when he thought I slept, he 
rose and sat for hours gazing on 
& miniature that he carries in 
his bosom. He still loves her he 
should have married.’ 

*Cuneguild ?’ said the page. 

‘I know not.’ 

Eric returned to his couch, What 
would it avail to explain or protest 
now? In the night the queen grew 
worse, and the page, leaving her, 
went to the king’s bedside. He 
was lying with a locket against his 
lips; eagerly, yet with trembling 
fingers, the page lifted it to the 
light. He dropped it with a ery 
of joy. 

*Who calls?’ exclaimed the king, 
springing to his feet. 

‘I, my liege ; the queen asks for 
thee.’ 

*Methought it was herself that 
woke me from my dream,’ said the 
king. ‘Then he went to the side of 
the dying queen. 

‘King Eric,’ said she, ‘ wilt thou 
forgive me?’ 

* Ay,’ said the king. 

‘Dost thou remember Griddel 
the witch ?’ 

The king bowed his head. 

‘She was my mother.’ 
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Eric started to his feet; but his 
wife held his hand tightly, and con- 
tinued, 

‘When we were about to muti- 
late her thou lovest, my mother’s 
cousin interrupted us, and offered 
us a purse of gold for the girl. 
My mother sold her to him, and 
burned and cut me that I should 
take the girl’s place. Wilt thou 
forgive me? Oh, I too have suf- 
fered! 

‘From my heart I forgive thee, 
poor wife !’ said Eric. 

Then the queen lay back with a 
smile, and seemed gradually to fade 
away. Suddenly she raised herself 
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upon her elbow, and whispered in 
her cracked voice, 

‘The pirate took girls into Bar- 
bary for slaves—seek there thy 
darling.’ 

She was dead now, and by her 
side sat good King Eric, stupefied, 
for a whole hour. Then he rose 
from her bedside, and went to the 
window, and looking out into the 
wide world, said aloud, 

‘Where, where shall I find thee, 
Ethel, my lost darling ? 

And the page, taking his hand, 
pressed it to her lips and to her 
bosom, and said, 

‘Here !’ 


BEAUTIFUL NAMES. 


——~>——_ 


XXII. JANE. 


Ir breathes of home and love and household mirth, 
The happiness of sunny summer days, 
And children’s voices round the wintry blaze 


And echoing hearth. 
Lurks in that word. 


Each innocent joy of earth 
No sign of lofty birth, 


No pompous name, no title rich or rare, 
With those soft influences can compare 
Which give that simple syllable its worth. 
Ah, it hath been a magic name to me 
Since distant courtesy was laid aside, 
And thy dear title first by me applied 
In earliest love's familiarity. 
What deeper sign or symbol can there be 
Than the bare utterance of the common name, 
Speaking of two as one—each still the same 
In separate self, yet merged in Love's true unity ! 
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BEFORE THE LIGHTS. 


——— 


I am an ‘old stager;’ and my story 
is of the stage, ‘stagey.’ As early 
as I can remember, I had a de- 
sperate longing for the stage. Not 
that I was a second Master Betty, 
or believed that I should develop 
into a Roscius. Neitherwas I stage- 
struck, nor desirous of‘ fretting my 
little hour’ before the lights. At 
one time, perhaps, I would have 
jumped at a chance of appearing 
in any character, from a demon in 
a pantomime, with a hideous mask 
and nothing to say, up to the great 
creation of Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
at an amateur performance. But 
the ‘ desperate longing’ to which I 
now refer was of quite another 
order. Stagey, it is true; but it 
was in the ranks of authorcraft I 
wished to shine. When first the 
desire seized me, I can well re- 
member the insane attempts I made 
to interview managers of theatres, 
under the innocent belief that could 
I but once obtain admission to the 
sanctum sanctorum of so awful a 
personage—situate somewhere, I 
knew, in that mysterious region 
known to outsiders as ‘ behind the 
scenes’ —I could at once convince 
him that I was the coming genius 
of the age; that my piece—some 
farce unduly elaborated, and the 
big manuscript much thumbed 
would make the fortune of his 
theatre, and (though this I did not 
add) of myself as well. But ex- 





perience teaches, and all those pet 
beliefs fell through one by one as, 
time after time, I failed, and non- 
success made heavy the youthful 
heart that, feeling so hopefully, had 
commenced so ardently to write for 
the stage. To ‘write for the stage.’ 


What a great deal of sound there is 
in that phrase! but very little more 
than sound, I soon discovered. 
And yet I had my ‘first night’ 
when, as the ‘author,’ I was called 
before the curtain, ‘ before the 
lights,’ upon the stage, gained what 
had been my highest ambition, and 
made my bow to an audience. If 
you ask me what led me to take up 
such a line, I answer that I don’t 
know. None of my family were 
stage people, but I remember that 
one of my school-companions lent 
me a playbook once, and described 
in glowing terms how he had seen 
it acted. And then I used to read 
the bills of the theatres and devour 
with my eyes the ‘ programme of 
performance’ at some especially 
favourite house. The great posters 
upon the street-hoardings announc- 
ing a new piece by Mr. —— had 
for me a very great fascination. I 
envied the lucky author whose 
name appeared there—not because 
it appeared, but for the honour and 
glory it brought him, and the name 
it gave him. And again, I thought 
of the money he must be making, 
and with nothing to do for it. I 
forgot the brain-work, the hard 
labour, and the intense thought 
necessary to produce such a piece 
before payment could be hoped 
for. ‘Forgot’ did I say ? rather let 
me own that I knew nothing of 
them. But as I sat one night in 
the pit of a theatre, making one of 
a ‘first-night audience,’ I thought 
how easy it would be to write a 
drama which should bring my name 
before the public, fill the house as 
that house was filled that night, 
and make me an author, too. How 
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I watched that piece to its con- 
clusion, listening to the words 
spoken by the actors and actresses 
as though they were so many 
charmers, and I, as by the magic 
of their influence, bound to listen ! 
I have done it sometimes since, but 
not often. The author’s craft is 
known to me, and the ‘situation’ 
worked up by him no longer thrills 
me. I guess it before it presents 
itself to me, but I can yet greet 
his work as that of a clever man. 
When the curtain fell on the first 
night of the new piece I witnessed, 
I was thrilled with excitement and 
emotion. The female portion of 
the audience wiped away some 
tears caused by the sufferings of 
the heroine—it is the correct thing 
to represent your hero or heroine 
as a much-abused personage—and 
I felt what a noble thing it was to 
write a piece which, like that, 
mingled tears and laughter. And 
then the author was called before 
the curtain to bow his acknow- 
ledgments, and how I envied him ! 
After that I attended a great many 
first nights, and each one only de- 
termined to make me try for a 
similar honour. With what pride 
when I had written a farce—my 
first—I sent it in to the manager of 
a theatre where I thought it would 
have the best chance! With what 
anxiety I waited for an answer! 
Would it come the next day, or 
the day after? or would it be a 
week ? I wondered. But no; the 
next day passed, and the day after, 
and a week went by without a 
sign. Had it reached him? I 
asked myself. But it must have, I 
answered, for I had left it with my 
own hands. ‘Two weeks, three 
weeks, a month, and still no answer; 
and then I called one night and 
asked to see Mr. My name 
was sent up, politely enough, and 
soon a message was brought down 
that the manager was too busy to 
see any one, but would I state my 
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business? I did; I said that I had 
called about a farce I had sent in ; 
and I remember how, when I men- 
tioned with becoming modesty my 
‘little piece,’ I blushed like a 
schoolgirl and turned my face away, 
so that the man might not see it. 
I then received a promise that the 
manager would write to me, but 
before it came I had grown apa- 
thetic; for the ‘hope deferred’ 
which * makes the heart sick’ had 
come with full force upon me. In 
the first eagerness of writing, how- 
ever, I had not waited for one to 
be produced before thinking ofan- 
other, and about this time I had a 
second farce ready. Then I ad- 
dressed a note to the manager 
about the other, and begged an an- 
swer. Yet still I waited, and then, 
to cut short the story of my long 
waiting, when the answer did come, 
the post brought with it my manu- 
script — rejected! Undeterred | 
sent in the second farce, and re- 
solved to wait patiently before I 
asked about that. To tell the truth, 
I began to find out that managers 
did not read pieces every day in 
the week, though I know now 
that they might do so every hour 
in the day if they would, so many 
things are sent in, so many appli- 
cations by aspirants after such 
honours. I waited and waited till 
more than a month had passed, 
and then wrote again and again ; 
only to find that the manuscript 
had been mislaid, and that having 
been recently found, I was to have 
an answer shortly. 

Here let me tell those whom this 
struggle for an author’s début may 
interest, that it is not penned to ex- 
hibit the dark side of the picture to 
them. There is a bright side which 
is pretty well known—‘success.’ But 
it must be struggled for, and those 
who can enter into the fight with 
that forewarning which is a fore- 
arming stand the best chance. On 
every side, however, lie stumbling- 











blocks, not the least of which is the 
course pursued by managers of the 
present day, to get pieces written 
by well-known authors, ignoring 
others, to suit the peculiar talents 
of the respective members of their 
company. In two ways this seems to 
be bad. It affords no opportunity, 
or very little, for the development 
of any talent, and restricts the 
school of acting to a certain line in 
which an actor or actress is re- 
cognised, or has made his or her 
‘mark.’ The old system, by which 
a company was got together for 
what is termed the-‘run of the 
business,’ is done away with. In- 
stead, an actor is now engaged to 
fill a certain part in a certain piece, 
and when that is over he is dis- 
missed, unless the management 
have had a piece written in which 
there is a part suited to the actor’s 
peculiar style. All will admit that 
this ‘runs’ the actor ‘ in one groove,’ 
and gives him no opportunity for 
general grasp of character. There 
are plenty of men upon the stage 
who can be funny in a part written 
to be funny, or strong in a part 
written to be strong: butthatshould 
not be placed to the actor’s credit; 
it belongs to the author; but where 
an actor can make, legitimately, 
something good out of words and 
actions that are nothing except in 
his hands, that man is an actor in 
the proper meaning of the word ; he 
‘grasps his character, and proves 
that he does not run in the ‘one 
groove’ which the stilted style of 
the present day leads to. In ‘the 
provinces,’ there are companies 
who act together from year’s end to 
year’s end without change, and play 
innumerable pieces and a variety 
of characters. Such companies 
are the ‘feeders’ of the London 
stage, or would be but that the 
actors and actresses own it is not 
worth their while to come to Lon- 
don to play through one piece only, 
which may or may not give them 
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an opportunity of displaying the 
talent they may possess. This is 
the great stumbling-block to au- 
thors and to development of the 
acting art in the future. Criticism 
may do much in this and other re- 
spects to effect a purer silvering of 
the ‘mirror held up to nature’ 
through the stage. Kindlydisposed, 
yetuncompromising in the exposure 
of immorality or tendency to im- 
purity, critics should be, and no 
editor should fear actions for libel 
(if he have perfect confidence in 
his critic), where a jury is set up to 
judge between the purity or inde- 
cency ofa piece they possibly never 
saw. 

But to return to my narrative. 
The answer from the manager 
came at last,in the shape of a re- 
quest to call at the theatre at a 
certain time. What was it for? I 
asked myself. Was my piece ac- 
cepted? Would it be played, or 
returned to me? But this latter 
thought I partially ignored, though 
it would intrude itself, because the 
other rejected piece had been re- 
turned unaccompanied by any re- 
quest for my presence. So, alter- 
nating between hope and fear, the 
time passed, and I found myself at 
the appointed hour waiting at the 
door of the theatre once again to 
see the manager. ‘At any rate,’ I 
thought, ‘I shall get behind the 
scenes at last,—and I did. My 
name having been sent in, I was 
presently requested to enter the, to 
me, mysterious, nay, almost sa- 
cred, region. I was ‘behind the 
scenes.’ ‘Good heavens!’ I thought, 
as following the man conducting 
me, who hastened onward into sud- 
den darkness, while I endeavoured 
to followas quickly; ‘ good heavens! 
was this the gilded hall or fairy 
palace I had seen from the pit? 
Was this dark and evil-smelling 
place the enchanted region known 
as behind the scenes? I asked 
myself these questions while fol- 
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lowing the man who had taken my 
name, and while I was being led 
through a forest of trees—among 
which, oddly enough, stood the 
elegant furniture of a modern draw- 
ing-room. My guide knocked at 
a little door in a dark corner, and 
the next second I found myself be- 
fore a man who sat at a little table 
scratching long lines across a bulky 
manuscript. He was heavy-eyed, 
his face bore an expression of the 
greatest trouble, and he looked 
tired to death. It was the mana- 
ger ! the man who, night after night, 
convulsed the house with laughter 
—he played low comedy —and 
whom I had pictured as the incar- 
nation of mirth and jollity. While 
he went on marking the manu- 
script—for, of course, I did not in- 
terrupt him—I had leisure to ob- 
serve the sanctum sanctorum I had 
at last entered. Above the mantel- 
shelf was a cracked looking-glass 
minus a frame; in one corner guns, 
swords, pikes, helmets, shields, and 
the general armour of stage sol- 
diery ; while the room generally was 
crowded with a heterogeneous mass 
of furniture. And then I looked at 
the manager with mingled curiosity 
and interest. He never spoke for 
five minutes, and I knew that he 
was a man who took life's troubles 
roughly, that they pressed heavily 
upon him. Yet this was the man 
who was the life and soul of the 
audience at night. Truly, I thought, 
‘all is not gold that glitters.’ When 
he looked up and pushed his work 
away from him, he passed his hand 
across his eyes as though he would 
wipe away a load of care, and then 
asked, 

‘Well, sir, and what can I do 
for you?” 

I explained my business to him, 
told him my name, and mentioned 
that I had previously sent in a farce. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘yes; I remem- 
ber; I wasted my time reading it. 
Not worth the light, sir.’ 
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I laughed a little and coloured 
a great deal. Not that I was of- 
fended ; I rather liked the frank 
tone in which he spoke. 

‘Well,’ I asked, ‘and with re- 
gard to this one?’ 

‘Humph! Better,’ he said, ‘de- 
cidedly better; and then added, 
‘Tl play it.’ 

I didn’t jump up and seize his 
hand, nor fall down on my knees 
to thank him, though it was the 
consummation of my wishes at 
that time. I never moved, though 
I know my heart did, for I felt it 
thumping very hard beneath my 
waistcoat. 

‘Yes,’ he repeated, ‘I'll do it, 
but I can’t say when. As soon as 
I want another farce.’ 

After that, I need scarcely add, 
I went home and wrote with re- 
newed energy, and thought over 
‘old’ plots upon which to found 
‘new’ pieces. Not farces—no; I 
meant to aspire to something very 
different, for was I not an author ? 
And so I had determined to have a 
big piece—in acts, as I had seen 
them called; for I had bought 
plays and studied their construc- 
tion. And I would have a suffering 
heroine, and a fight, in which the 
villain was to be killed by the lover 
—at least that was my idea of the 
orthodox then. That, I thought, 
would bring me fame, and after that 
money would come. 

In about three months more L 
was sent for again to go to the 
theatre. The manager had not for- 
gotten his promise, as some of them 
do. It was at night then, and when 
once more I found myself behind 
the scenes, the light there was as 
broad as the sun at noonday. I 
was told that the manager would 
be ‘off’ directly, and so I was left 
standing alone. ‘Off?’ I thought, 
what is ‘ getting off’ ? But not liking 
to ask any one, my ignorance re- 
mained unenlightened. As I stood 
by the scenes, constantly finding 
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myself in somebody’s way, I heard 
the shouts of laughter from the 
audience, but I could not see on 
the stage. Some time after a police- 
man came close to my side and 
put his hand familiarly on my 
shoulder. I was almost inclined to 
resent what I thought was an in- 
sult, and did ask somewhat sharply, 
‘What do you want ? 

In reply I heard a quiet chuckle 
—Ihad heard it manyatime before, 
on the stage—and then the police- 
man said, ‘Ah, you don’t know 
me ;’ and so he laughed again. 

I knew him then. It was the 
manager himself, dressed for his 
part, and I had zo¢ known him. I 
found, too, that he was much more 
humorsome than when I saw him 
before, and I was glad. We laughed 
together over the joke, and he call- 
ed me ‘green.’ I thought then that 
he had mistaken my name, but I 
did not contradict him. 

He told me afterwards that he 
had sent for me to tell me that he 
proposed to ‘ read’ my piece on the 
following day, and he wished me 
to be present. When I left him I 
was very much mystified. I was 
certain that he had told me he had 
‘read’ it; and yet now he said he 
was going to read it on the morrow. 
But when the next day came—and 
I suppose I need scarcely say I was 
at the theatre—I found out that 
‘reading’ it really meant reading it 
before the company, or those mem- 
bers of the company required to 
play in it. The manager was pre- 
sent—he played the first part—and 
several other gentlemen and ladies. 
One of the latter, who was called 
Miss Winter, attracted my attention 
from her exceeding beauty, and be- 
fore the morning was over, I ob- 
served that she became so nervous 
as to scarcely know what she was 
doing. I was not soft-hearted, but 
the young lady interested me, and 
I took an opportunity of speaking 
to her. The interest was heighten- 
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ed by a circumstance that occurred 
at a rehearsal, and it was this: In 
the farce she had to play the part 
of an orphan girl, and when she 
came to speak the line which told 
the fact, I noticed a quick glance 
at her dress—plain black—and a 
sudden paling of her face. Ithought 
she was going to faint, but I did 
not know the reason, and another 
lady took her by the hand and led 
her to a chair. 

After about a week of rehearsals, 
the night when the piece was to 
be played had come. I was not 
very old, then, and though I can 
look on such an event now with 
somewhat more of composure (but 
still anxiety and care), need I say 
that my excitement that evening 
was great? To me, it was as biga 
venture as any of the big pieces I 
had witnessed on ‘first nights’ at 
other theatres. Judge, then, how I 
tormented myself with thoughts of 
something that was to happen to 
prevent its success—possibly even 
its being played at all. Would some- 
body break down in his part and 
ruin the ‘go’ of it? But no; it was 
announced ; it must come off. Over 
and over again I had contemplated 
the bills of the theatre placarded 
about the town, announcing the 
new farce, to which my name was 
appended as the author. With what 
pride I had first read it, and how, 
whenever I met with a bill in my 
walks through the streets, I stopped 
to examine it and look for my name. 
The advertisements, too, I carefully 
scanned, and the newspapers be- 
came charms to my eyes. And 
then that night, when the curtain 
rose upon the farce, and the audi- 
ence welcomed the comic man 
(the manager) with a round of ap- 
plause as he entered, the laughter 
he provoked, the roars from the 
‘gods’ (inhabitants of the gallery 
-—I learnt the term afterwards), 
how my heart beat! And when the 
curtain fell and the manager, shout- 
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ed for by his admirers, went for- 
ward and took me with him, shall 
I ever forget it? No; I think not, 
for it was dearer to me than any of 


her, to the warmer world which I 
could make for her. The two events 
are almost identical. One sprang 
from the other, and, old as I am 


ppoaras 





the other receptions I have had. now, and the stage no fairy palace, { 
My wife, Mrs. —,#ée Miss Winter, enchanted or mysterious region, . 
could, perhaps, tell you more of it; but only a world of high hopes and 
might also tell you how I found burning hearts (some true ones, 
out that she was an orphan, who some strayed from the path of the 
had come to the theatre just asthe noble art), it would be as impos- 
farce was put on, so accounting for sible for me to forget how my love 
the incident which aroused my in- grew for Ellen Winter, as it would 
terest in her; that interest which be to forget my first appearance | 
culminated in my proposing totake ‘before the lights.’ 
her from the world, so friendless tu 
THE WHITE ROSE, . 
————— | 
Cos he clasped her to his heart, { 
Pressed a kiss upon her cheek ; 
The dawn would see them far apart : 
She but wept, and could not speak. 
Then he plucked a sweet white rose, : 


Gave it her to think him near: 
He went to fight his country’s foes ; 
She could only wait and fear. 


Day by day she took the flow’r, 
Pressed it softly to her breast, 

And waited for the happy hour 
When her heart would be at rest. 


But the tidings came at last— 
He had fallen as he led ; 

And when the rose-leaves breathed the past, 
He was lying white and dead. 
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VALENTINE HARDY, xt.twenty-four, 
might be considered a favourite 
of fortune: he had a good appear- 
ance ; a nice little income paid 
him by a grateful nation for six 
hours’ attendance daily in the Wafer 
Department of Somerset House 
was supplemented by an almost 
equal amount accruing from private 
property, and he had married the 
object of his heart’s adoration, one 
of the prettiest girls in all England, 
to wit, Felicia Hope; but (that 
plaguy conjunction generally steps 
in as an alloy)—dwf Felicia’s mo- 
ther had permanently taken up her 
abode in the neat little house at 
Bayswater which Val had provided 
for his living treasure. 

Felicia was the only offspring of 
her mother’s union with the late 
Colonel Hope, of the Bombay N.I., 
and had left India but a year when 
mischievous Cupid threw her in 
the way of Val Hardy. They met, 
they loved ; he proposed, and she 
accepted him. It was quite a love 
match : Val’s income was not suffi- 
cient to make it worth the while 
of a dashing brunette to wed him 
solely for that; and, on the other 
hand, Mrs. Hope had but just 
enough to maintain her position 
in the world. 

Felicia’s mamma was still inwhat 
some persons term the prime of 
womanhood: she was not vain 
enough to think she could pass 
for her daughter’s elder sister, but 
few would have taken her to have 
reached the age of forty-two. Her 
husband twenty-two years previ- 
ously had fallen in love with her 
tender brown eyes and rose-tinted 
cheeks; even now the eyes had 


not lost their old expression ; and 
though the hot Indian sun had 
driven away the former fresh healthy 
look, leaving in its place a tint more 
subdued in tone, Mrs. Hope was 
still a very attractive woman, Grizz- 
led colonelsand tanned majors, who 
knew her amiability, womanly sym- 
pathy, and devotion to their de- 
ceased comrade, had more than 
once hinted that the matrimonial 
market was still open to her; and 
jealousy and heart- burning had 
reigned in the little settlement of 
Borriogboolah Gha, up the country, 
ere the Colonel’s widow and heronly 
child resolved to return to England. 
3ut Mrs. Hope smiled sadly and 
shook her head; she was deaf to 
all flattery ; the citadel of her love 
was impregnable, and her future now 
was bound up in the happiness of 
her child. At one time—soon after 
the Colonel and his wife arrived 
out, when her spirits were less 
buoyant than they had been of 
late years—there was a rumour 
that, had herwishes been consulted, 
she would far rather have been the 
spouse ofa certain civilian in Eng- 
land than have journeyed to India 
the bride of Colonel Hope. This, 
however, was only a rumour, born 
no one knew where or how; and 
when her new acquaintances wit- 
nessed her assiduity to her hus- 
band, and saw the colour returning 
to her cheeks, the rumour died 
away in the obscurity in which it 
had arisen ; certainly it had never 
reached the ears of Felicia. 

The day Val Hardy sought the 
consent of Mrs. Hope to the mar- 
riage was probably one of the most 
miserable the trio had ever spent. 
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Val (who really was a soft-hearted 
fellow, despite his burly form and 
thick moustache), when he wit- 
nessed the emotion of his future 
mother-in-law, considered himself 
one of the most despicable crea- 
tures in the world. Mrs. Hope 
amid her tears told him of the 
yearning love with which she had 
watched the growth of her offspring 
from infancy to childhood, and 
thence to blushing blooming wo- 
manhood, and how she had hoped 
they might have spent many future 
years together ; at which the young 
lover felt his own eyes moistening, 
and stammered forth the sugges- 
tion, that though Felicia was about 
to become his wife, the mother and 
daughter might still remain undi- 
vided. Mrs. Hope shook her head ; 
henceforth, she said, Felicia’s first 
care must be for her husband, as 
hers had been twenty-two years 
before—that for him she should 
sacrifice the home and friends of 
her youth, existing, trusting only in 
his love ; the struggle of separation 
would be great, but she must nerve 
herself as she had done for former 
trials, and—and— But here Mrs. 
Hope fairly broke down, and could 
say no more. 

Now, under these circumstances, 
Val’s sympathetic nature could not 
do less than repeat that the desire 
to separate Felicia from the tender 
guardian of her youth was farthest 
from him ; he trusted—nay, would 
take it as a special favour, if Mrs. 
Hope would take up her abode 
with them. He called upon Felicia 
to aid him in his pleading. The 
young people knelt before the dis- 
tressed matron, whose face was 
buried in the sofa pillows; and 
the result of this little episode was, 
that when Val took his leave at 
night, it was a thoroughly under- 
stood thing that Mrs. Hope was 
to merge her home into that of her 
daughter. 

Val’s relatives were few, and 





were scattered over various parts 
of the world; so he confided— 
for a young lover must disclose his 
hopes and fears to some one— 
many of the aspirations of his 
heart to a certain Herbert Price, 
who chanced to belong to the same 
social club which Valentine in his 
early manhood had been induced 
to join. Price was many years his 
friend’s senior,—indeed, he con- 
fessed he was over forty, —and 
though their occupations were dis- 
similar, Price being a contributor 
of ‘leaders’ and ‘reviews’ to a 
newspaper, and having to work 
hard for a limited amount of pay, 
a certain sympathy, speedily ripen- 
ing into friendship, sprang up be- 
tween them. The journalist was 
a bachelor, living in musty cham- 
bers in a street off the Strand, and 
Val knew nothing of his early ca- 
reer, friends, or connections ; but 
whenever the young fellow was in 
any strait, he always found Price 
able to put him in the right road 
to extricate himself. Price was not 
a clever man; but he had met 
with many disappointments and 
difficulties on his way through life, 
and had thereby gained an experi- 
ence and worldly knowledge not 
to be attained by those curled 
darlings whose path through the 
world lies smooth and inviting. 
Herbert Price had trodden many 
rough pebbles in his time, and had 
still a recollection of their unplea- 
santness. To him, therefore, one 
evening in the smoking-room of 
the London Wanderers, Val com- 
municated the fact that he was 
about to be married, and that his 
betrothed’s mother would take up 
her abode with him; to which re- 
sponded Price, shaking the ashes 
from his brier-root and refilling : 
‘It'll never do; you'll find all 
sorts of little things at present un- 
dreamt of crop up to disturb your 
happiness. Of course, it makes 
a difference the lady being your 
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wife’s mother, and not your own ; 
but take my advice, and provide 
for the old lady in some other 
way.’ 
‘ But she isn’t an old lady ; she’s 
a robust active woman, fond of 
taking a leading part in all that 
may be going on, and thoroughly 
devoted to us both.’ 

‘That's where the mischief lies : 
she'll be so anxious for your in- 
terests that she won’t let either of 
you have amoment’s peace. How- 
ever, I don’t want to supply a wet 
blanket for any of your plans, which 
have doubtless been well consi- 
dered. I have given you my ad- 
vice ; SO now suppose we change 
the subject.’ 

With that the sage took up the 
evening paper, and turned the con- 
versation ; but Val was silent and 
self-absorbed, and soon after de- 
parted to his own lodging, feeling 
not quite so well satisfied with the 
wisdom of the little arrangement 
respecting Mrs. Hope’s domicile 
as he had been when he set out. 

Lateron, however,when he reach- 
ed the abode of his betrothed, and 
was greeted by his prospective mo- 
ther-in-law’s beaming smile, when 
he observed the solicitous care and 
maternal pride with which she re- 
garded Felicia, Valentine Hardy, 
good fellow as he was, had not the 
heart to communicate his fears. 
Perhaps, after all, Price’s opinion 
was not worth having; and even 
were it a fact that young wives 
were, in the conduct of their new 
households, as a rule best left to 
themselves, his Felicia was different 
from the ordinary run of women. 
O sweet glamour of love, that so 
effectually hides from us the im- 
perfections of the one being dear- 
est to our heart! So Val Hardy, 
despite sundry disagreeable inward 
promptings, remained faithful to 
the plan he had himself proposed, 
threw up the society of the London 
Wanderers, got married, and, on 
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the expiry of the honeymoon, 
brought Felicia to their new home 
in Minerva-terrace, finding every- 
thing prepared for their reception, 
and Mrs. Hope thoroughly in- 
stalled. 

The position Mrs. Hope had 
assumed she firmly maintained. 
Solely to save the young people 
trouble, she had taken upon herself 
the entire arrangement of the furni- 
ture; she had been engaged in 
wordy contests with the landlord 
relative to sundry details of white- 
washing, paper-hanging, and paint- 
ing, and, of course, had carried her 
every point. The servants were of 
her own engaging ; she had decided 
upon the butcher, baker, and milk- 
man of the neighbourhood to be 
patronised ; a gardener had been 
spoken to relative to periodical 
visits to the small space of ground 
in the rear of the house, and had 
already planted the flowers Mrs. 
Hope thought most suitable; in 
short, all Felicia and Val had to 
do was to return to be welcomed 
by their happy and now all-power- 
ful mamma. Mrs. Hope kept the 
keys ; Mrs. Hope ordered and dis- 
pensed everything; in point of 
fact, Mrs. Hope was mistress of 
all she surveyed. 

Now, for a time, this was plea- 
sant enough. The doting young 
husband had no thought of any 
thing or any one but his Felicia, 
and did not want to be bothered 
with household details, whilst his 
beautiful spouse regarded her mam- 
ma’s efforts with every token of 
thankfulness. But by and by came 
a change. The fervid sunny days 
of summer yielded to the chills of 
winter ; the opera season was at 
an end; there were no pleasant 
walks of an evening in by-paths 
of Kensington-gardens ; the flower- 
shows were over, and it was cheer- 
ful after tea to sit by the warm fire- 
side and enjoy the comforts of 
home. At this period was it that 
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Felicia began to realise she was 
little more than a visitor in her own 
pleasant palace, whilst Valsuddenly 
made the discovery that the real 
director of the household was his 
mother-in-law. The young couple 
would not at first acknowledge the 
mistake they had committed; but 
on one special occasion, after Mrs. 
Hope had had a particularly fatigu- 
ing day of it, and had scurried the 
servants from room to room until 
symptoms of rebellion became ap- 
parent in the lower regions of the 
house, Val ventured to hint to 
his wife that he thought it would 
be all the better if she took a more 
active part in the domestic arrange- 
ments; at which Felicia burst into 
tears, and admitted that she felt 
disappointed at not being allowed 
herself to hold the reins of govern- 
ment. What was to be done? Mam- 
ma was so kind and considerate in 
relieving her of all worry and har- 
ass, and then, again, mamma man- 
aged the servants so well. Both 
husband and wife readily admitted 
that all Mrs. Hope’s services were 
like those performed by the cele- 
brated Mrs. Gargery, solely out of 
‘that goodness of her heart; still 
the state of affairs was not satisfac- 
tory. Weeks passed on, and the 
situation remained unaltered. Once, 
indeed, Val had, at breakfast-time, 
timidly hinted that he thought it a 
shameso much responsibility should 
be thrown upon Mrs. Hope; but 
she would not let him finish his 
sentence. A tear rose to her soft 
brown eyes, and placing her hand 
upon his, she murmured : ‘No,dear 
Valentine, do not think I feel any 
weight of care or responsibility. 
It was by your wish I came into 
this house, and the thought of liv- 
ing with my child after she became 
another's has made me inexpress- 
ibly happy. For years past, I look- 
ed forward with dread to the day 
when her hand would be sought in 
marriage, and when my eyes would 
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cease to be gladdened by her pre- 
sence but at occasional and per- 
haps long intervals. You, Valentine, 
dissipated my fears: she is still 
my child, and though I have re- 
signed her to your care, she is no 
more a stranger to me than when 
she rested upon my bosom. All I 
do in this house is a pleasure to 
me. I feel I am working for those 
I love, and I do my utmost to re- 
lieve them of all vexatious care.’ 

At this, kind-hearted Val and his 
wife protested that any idea of 
separation from their dear mother 
was farthest from their thoughts. 
Mrs. Hope’s little speech was, how- 
ever, not yet at an end: when 
her children would allow, she re- 
sumed (her voice now somewhat 
tremulous): ‘If I thought either of 
you wished me gone, I would not 
vex you with my presence an hour 
longer. Deny me the privilege of 
working for you, and I am miser- 
able; let me go on easing your 
cares, and I have attained the ex- 
tent of my desires. Ah, now, silly 
ones, tell me you were only laugh- 
ing at your poor old mother.’ 

She rose from the table, and 
clasping her daughter (now, of 
course, in tears) in her arms, gazed 
wistfully into Valentine’s face. The 
young husband felt a guilty flush 
rise to his cheek, but he had not 
the courage to tell her the truth. 
Apparently satisfied, the blooming 
widow resumed her seat, looking 
once more as bright, fresh, and 
beautiful as a summer landscape 
lit by the rays of the morning sun. 

‘She's a splendid creature,’ said 
Valentine to himself, as he set forth 
upon his official duties. ‘ By Jove, 
if I was not the husband of the 
daughter, I’d wed the mother.’ 

The same afternoon, by mere ac- 
cident, Val met his old acquaint- 
ance, Herbert Price. Since the even- 
ing the latter had given the young 
lover his memorable advice, they 
had not seen each other. Price was 
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too much a man of the world to 
feel any pique at failing to receive 
from his club crony any intimation 
of the change in his life; so when 
Hardy offered him his hand, they 
were as great chums againasthough 
they had parted but the day before. 

‘Well, old man,’ said Valentine, 
‘it’s all come about just as you 
said. The mother’s a good soul, 
but an awful bore. Won’t let my 
wife do a single thing, and treats 
me as though I were a pet spaniel 
of a scarce breed. She’s so deuced 
kind and considerate, and of such 
an amiable disposition, that you 
can’t quarrel with her.’ 

‘Just the most awkward kind of 
mother-in-law to deal with.’ 

‘Exactly. Ifshe was a violent 
cantankerous old woman, I might 
give her a bit of my mind; where- 
as now, whenever I attempt to 
hint that it would be quite as well 
if my wife took the management of 
the house into her own hands, I 
feel as though I were an accom- 
plished poisoner, just about to give 
my victim the finishing dose.’ 

‘I see your position,’ remarked 
Price, ‘and it reminds me of the 
old fable of the mice and the cat.’ 

‘What fable is that ?” 

‘Listen. Once upon a time there 
was a colony of mice, whose eager 
desire it was to make a safe raid 
upon a certain heap of corn. In 
the same barn, however, dwelt a 
particularly watchful cat, and when 
sundry of the rasher mice ventured 
to disport themselves upon the 
coveted grain, fearful was the havoc 
made in their ranks. Council after 
council was held, and at length it 
was determined that something 
should be done in order that token 
might be given of the cat’s ap- 
proach. A brilliant idea then struck 
a spruce young mouseling, and 
springing upon his hind legs, he 
said: “What if a bell were put 
around the wily creature’s neck ?” 
For a brief space the novelty of 
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the scheme struck the council with 
admiration. Then rose a gray griz- 
zled mouse, practical and experi- 
enced from the end of his whiskers 
to the tip of his tail, and gravely 
said: ‘“ What my young friend has 
suggested is most creditable to his 
inventive faculties, but who's fo bell 
the cat?’ 

‘ By Jove, you've hit it, old man. 
Come down and see our cat—I 
mean my mother-in-law—and judge 
for yourself the extreme difficulty 
of my position. Return with me 
this evening.’ 

‘No, no,’ pleaded Price ; ‘I’m a 
bashful old fellow, and unused to 
the society of ladies.’ 

‘I won't take a denial. Call for 
me at the Wafer Department at a 
quarter to four. We can have a 
cosy chat this evening, and wind 
up with a friendly rubber.’ 

Herbert Price hesitated, and was 
lost. He liked Valentine Hardy 
better than any of his casual ac- 
quaintances, and at length was in- 
duced to promise that he would 
accompany him to Bayswater. The 
journalist shunned and affected to 
despise female society; but beneath 
his somewhat rough exterior and 
bluffness of speech, there was a 
chord which vibrated with won- 
drous resonance whenever the sound 
of a certain name rang in his ear, 
and awoke sad painful memories— 
memories of days long departed, 
when the future had seemed tinged 
with the most roseate hues of pro- 
mise. 

When Val rushed off to resume 
his duties, Herbert Price wished in 
his heart that he had not that after- 
noon met his young friend; but he 
had given his word that he would 
spend the evening with him, and 
accordingly, at the time appointed, 
they mounted the box-seat of an 
omnibus, and were soon rattling 
along the busy thoroughfares. Be- 
fore the young husband had con- 
cluded extolling the virtues of his 
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wife, they had arrived at Minerva- 
terrace, and in a few minutes Price 
was in the presence of the winsome 
little woman who had so complete- 
ly enslaved Valentine’s affections. 
Mamma, it appeared, had gone to 
the West-end, to fulfil the great 
feminine duty of ‘shopping,’ and 
having several calls to make, was 
not expected home until seven 
o'clock. The mere announcement 
that Herbert Price had been for 
many years a faithful friend of her 
husband’s, was enough to insure 
for him a hearty welcome from Fe- 
licia. The gray-haired cynic, won 
by her bright smiles and simple 
grace, soon recovered his self-pos- 
session, and ere an hour had passed 
began to reflect that after all, per- 
haps, his experience of woman- 
kind had not been sufficient to war- 
rant the outbursts of spleen in 
which he had so often indulged re- 
specting the sex. 

‘Val Hardy, you are a lucky 
man,’ he said, when after tea the 
two men strolled into the garden. 

Minerva-terrace had been built 
when land at Bayswater was less 
valuable than now, and the taste 
of Mrs. Hope, combined with the 
skill of the gardener, had done 
much for the little space at their 
disposal. A pond of about the ca- 
pacity of a good-sized washing-tub 
had been constructed in the centre, 
and in it some half-dozen fat sleepy 
goldfish swam, whilst at the ex- 
treme end was a summer-house in- 
geniously surrounded by rockery, 
over which trailed stonecrop, ferns, 
and creeping plants. This sum- 
mer-house was, in the eyes of Fe- 
licia and her husband, a perfect 
little Paradise ; here, on summer 
afternoons, when Val was in town, 
the young wife would stray, her 
thoughts busy with her husband, 
whilst her fingers were employed 
in embroidery or some other femi- 
nine nicknack. The place was a 
trifle damper than such resorts 
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usually are, and the snails and 
spiders had taken to it even before 
its erection had been completed ; 
but the romantic young lovers took 
no heed of suck minute désagré- 
ments. Spiders are no newcreation ; 
doubtless they swarmed around 
Juliet’s balcony, and perhaps there 
were myriads near the bank in 
Portia’s garden at Belmont, where 
Lorenzo and Jessica sat by moon- 
light, and listened to the sweet 
harmonies stealing upon their en- 
tranced ears. When did romance 
take note of spiders? ’Tis only 
with advancing years, when the 
golden age of youth is past, when 
the blood creeps sluggishly through 
the veins, and the impulses of the 
heart yield to the calm judgments 
of the head, that we vote damp 
grottoes and mossy banks the pa- 
rents of rheumatic pains, neuralgic 
torments, and the other ills towhich 
flesh (and especially old flesh) is 
subject. 

‘Your wife is charming,’ con- 
tinued Price ; ‘if she inherits her 
virtues from her mother, you have 
nothing to complain of.’ 

‘Well, you'll soon have an op- 
portunity of judging for yourself, 
for if I mistake not, that is her 
knock,’ replied Valentine, as the 
echo of a rat-tat floated through 
the house and along the garden to 
the grotto in which the friends were 
seated. The neighbouring church 
clocks had long sincechimed seven, 
and the period of the year being 
spring, a mellow twilight was ra- 
pidly enveloping the earth. Just as 
Val and his friend were about to 
leave their hiding-place, with the 
view of entering the house, the 
dining-room window opened, and 
the forms of two ladies were seen 
descending the verandah steps. 

‘We may as well remain where 
we are,’ said Val, pausing, ‘ for see, 
the ladies are about to join us.’ 

Presently Felicia and her mother 
approached, and Val went through 
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the stereotyped form of introduc- 
ing his companion to Mrs. Hope ; 
but no sooner did the words ‘ Mr. 
Herbert Price’ escape his lips than 
she grasped her daughter’s arm, 
and suddenly drew back a few 
paces, 

‘Mamma dear,’ cried Felicia, 
startled by the sudden movement, 
‘ what ails you?’ 

‘Nothing, nothing, my child,’ 
murmured Mrs. Hope ; ‘a spasm, 
nothing more. It is gone now.’ 

With the sound of her voice 
Herbert Price’s cheek flushed, and 
his heart beat violently. He was 
at the back of the grotto, and for 
a few seconds leant against the 
rockwork for support. ‘The semi- 
darkness which prevailed conceal- 
ed the agitation occasioned by the 
accents of a voice, whose every 
note had once thrilled his soul, but 
which he had never expected to 
hear again. Quickly recovering 
himself, however, he advanced, and 
bowing stiffly, said, ‘If I mistake 
not, I knew Mrs. Hope when she 
bore another name.’ 

‘ Dear me, how strange, mamma!’ 
said Felicia. ‘Can it be possible 
that you knew Mr. Price before 
you were married ?” 

‘Mr. Price is not mistaken,’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Hope; ‘before | 
wedded your father we often met.’ 

Obeying a sign made him by his 
guest, Valentine drew to the side 
of his wife, and taking her arm, 
said, ‘Perhaps, Felicia, two such 
long-parted friends may have much 
to say to each other, and we may 
be in the way.’ The young man 
has never yet comprehended how, 
from the few words spoken on 
either side, he felt that his mother- 
in-law and Herbert Price desired 
to be alone. It was one of those 
instinctive thoughts that come but 
seldom in a lifetime—a thought 
upon which we at once act with- 
out further consideration. Felicia 
felt no such impulse, but calmly 
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submitted to the superior will of 
her husband, and together they en- 
tered the house. 

For a few moments the elderly 
pair left in the garden were silent. 
Herbert Price still stood by the 
entrance to the grotto, whilst Mrs. 
Hope remained a few feet from him, 
nervously destroying a_half-blos- 
somed rose she had just gathered. 

‘I feel,’ he said, ‘ that some ex- 
planation should be made of my 
presence. Having been acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Hardy for some years, 
I came by his invitation to be in- 
troduced to his wife and home. 
Believe me, had I expected to meet 
in Mrs. Hardy’s mother the Blanche 
Tressell I once knew, no power, 
no influence, in the whole world 
could have persuaded me to be 
here.’ He spoke thickly, his emo- 
tion betraying itself in every word 
he uttered, whilst his limbs trem- 
bled as though ague-stricken. 

*I do believe it, for I know it to 
be the truth. Mr. Price—Herbert, 
I merit all your scorn and reproach ; 
but were you acquainted with the 
circumstances which led to my con- 
duct twenty-two years since, you 
would look with an extenuating 
eye upon my crime, e’en though 
you might not be able to forgive 
me. Shall I proceed? 

She involuntarily drew towards 
him, but he made no movement, 
save a slight inclination of his head 
for her to continue her story. 

* Long before I wedded Colonel 
Hope, my father was deeply involv- 
ed in debt ; acombination of com- 
mercial misfortunes dragged him 
deeper and deeper into the slough 
of bankrupicy, and he knew that an 
accident might any day lead to a 
disclosure of the true state of his 
affairs. Though not vehemently 
opposing my betrothal to you, he 
took care during your absence in 
Australia, whither you had gone on 
a special mission connected with 
the journal upon which you were 
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engaged, to advocate the claims of 
Colonel Hope, then home from 
India on furlough. Your rival was 
assiduous in his attentions, and if 
he was much older than myself, 
could boast of a handsome income 
in addition to his pay. He became 
a favourite with my father, and was 
a constant visitor. Day by day at- 
tempts were made on all sides to 
undermine my constancy, for I lov- 
ed you, Herbert, truly, fondly, with 
all the fresh affection of budding 
womanhood. One day, worn and 
harassed with business disappoint- 
ments, my father lay upon a sick- 
bed dangerously ill, the doctors 
despairing of his recovery. Calling 
me to his side, he declared that 
naught could bring peace to his last 
moments but the promise that I 
would become Colonel Hope’s 
bride. Terrified and heart-sick, I 
gave my hand to your rival. Shortly 
after that my father died. Though 
I dared not write to you, I hoped 
that you would have returned to 
claim me. But the months passed ; 
Colonel Hope’s leave of absence 
was on the point of expiring, and 
he sought the fulfilment of my pro- 
mise. A week after our marriage 
we embarked for India, whither I 
remained until a year after his 
death. I had never heard of you 
in the interval, and deemed that, 
like myself, you had wedded an- 
other. To my husband | was a 
faithful true wife : he knew my love 
was not his, but he was satisfied 
with the respect and considera- 
tion I paidhim. For you, Herbert, 
my love has never wavered. It has 
lain dormant in my breast for years, 
but with this meeting has again 
sprung into life with all the fresh- 
ness of youth.’ Tears sprang to 
her eyes as she extended her hand 
to him. ‘Let me beg, in conclu- 
sion,’ she said, ‘ that the fact of our 
engagement in years gone by may 
be kept from Felicia. I would 
not wish her to know the reasons 
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that induced me to wed her fa- 
ther.’ 

‘ You have my promise, Blanche,’ 
exclaimed Price, ecstatically grasp- 
ing her hand and holding it within 
his own. ‘Save what I am com- 
pelled to tell Valentine, no word of 
the past shall escape my lips. It 
is a secret locked as securely in my 
bosom as in yours.’ 

‘And can you forgive me?’ 

‘On one condition only. He 
felt her hand tremble in turn as he 
drew her nearer him, but she made 
no attempt to withdrawit. ‘Blanche, 
I have long lived a solitary hope- 
less life, and my pecuniary resources 
have not improved to the extent 
they should during the progress of 
so many years. But were it possi- 
ble, I would wish to regard the past 
as a dream from which we have just 
awakened.’ He paused, but she 
knew the words that were upon his 
lips. ‘Blanche,’ he murmured, ‘may 
I renew the vows made you in my 
youth ?” 

The moon was now high in the 
heavens, and shed its tranquil light 
into the little garden. The reunited 
pair had retreated to the shadow 
of the grotto, but as Blanche Hope 
raised her eyes and looked into his 
with all the fond hopeful trust of 
former days, he knew his question 
was answered in the affirmative, 
though no sound broke the stillness 
of the night. 

‘And you will be my wife, dar- 
ling ?’ 

Her voice, subdued to the faint- 
est murmur, but loud enough to 
reach his eager ears, gave forth an 
acquiescent response, and clasping 
her in his arms, he kissed her fore- 
head. 
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‘Well, cried Valentine Hardy, 
when, a couple of hours after, he 
accompanied his friend to the om- 
nibus, ‘ who could have guessed the 
turn events have taken? From me 
Felicia shall never know of your 
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engagement in early life; but I 
trust you'll both decide not to live 
far from us. My wife and I will 
miss the mamma awfully.’ Then 
bursting into a hearty roar of laugh- 
ter, Val exclaimed, ‘ By Jove, old 
man, you've belled the cat! 

The application of the fable ex- 
cited the merriment of both, but 
omnibuses (very much like the tra- 
ditionary time and tide) will wait 
for no man ; and so the friends, in 
the best of humours, were com- 
pelled to part. 

Somehow or other Herbert Price’s 
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apartment in the dingy street off 
the Strand did not seem half so dull 
and cheerless as when he quitted 
it, and yet no living soul had en- 
tered the room during his absence. 
The improved appearance perhaps 
arose from the alteration in his 
spirits. He bustled about the place 
humming a merry air, and then 
went to bed, to dream of the realisa- 
tion of bright hopes, of wedding- 
bells, a comfortable home, a loving 
wife, and devoted friends. The 
best of it was that, unlike most 
dreams, this one was fulfilled. 
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Look forth upon the night, it is so dark ; 

No star illumes the shadowed vault of heaven, 
And no heart-thrilling note of soaring lark 

Preludes the day; but sometimes is there driven 
A fitful gleam of hurried meteor light, 

And sweet strange voices steal upon mine ears, 
All in a molten murmur singing in the night, 

Like memory’s soft whispers after many years. 


So is it with us in the night of life. 
We have no stars to see, nor songs to hear 

Unveiléd of the weariness of strife, 
Yet sometime, with the turning of the year, 

Have we sweet visions and strange dreams to know; 
Then, strong with love, the spirit hath no fear, 

And on the wild tempestuous seas of life doth go, 
Knowing what things may be, like an enraptured seer. 





EVA. 


IN THREE PICTURES, 


——_~——_- 


I. UNITED. 


Ir was bright autumn weather; a 
merchant-vessel—a schooner of 120 
tons—lay alongside the quay of a 
North-German seaport. The cargo 
had been shipped, and it was ready 
to sail the next high tide. All was 
quiet on board; some of the sailors 
were idly leaning over the bul- 
warks smoking, and others stood 
talking to men on the quay. 

‘When do you sail ?” 

‘ To-night, at eight o'clock.’ 

‘To what port are you bound?’ 

* To Brest.’ 

‘What have you on board ?” 


‘ Mixed cargo.’ 
These and many similar inquisi- 
tive questions were asked and an- 


swered. In the mean while, the 
owner and captain of the vessel had 
been married, by Pastor Hartland, 
at the Lutheran church, to his Eva. 
A boy-and-girl attachment had 
ripened with theiryears ; and,though 
her parents had insisted on their 
waiting, they had now been be- 
trothed forsome months. Eva was 
fair, with soft blue eyes, a laughing 
mouth, and gentle voice. Her 
figure was slight and bending. She 
did not look strong enough for the 
rough life she was going to share 
with her husband, Adolf Lempfert, 
but she had a brave heart and high 
spirit, which would help her to bear 
many ahardship. They had plight- 
ed their troth before God that morn- 
ing, and the sun shone on them, 
as, beaming with happiness, they 
left the old church and walked to 
Eva’s home, to partake ofa parting 
meal with her parents. 
VOL, XIII. 


Adolf Lempfert was a tall, quiet- 
mannered man, genial and kindly by 
nature, so that he was greatly loved 
by all, especially by his crew. He 
had been left an orphan at an early 
age, and when he began to fight 
the battle of life his means were 
small; but industry, a happy knack 
of turning a penny, and careful 
living, with butlittle self-indulgence, 
had realised for him a comfortable 
little fortune, to which the legacy 
of an aunt had lately added. At 
the age of thirty-five he was owner 
not only of a vessel, but of the 
cargo. 

Eva’s father kept a store-shop on 
the quay, not far from where the 
schooner was lying. He was a 
portly well-to-do German trades- 
man, with a sallow face and red 
moustache. 

Eva’s good mother, Frau Grenz- 
mann, was the picture of a worthy 
housewife ; careful, anxious, and 
bustling. She had many words of 
advice and warning to give Eva on 
this great occasion. She knew 
some of the perils and discomforts 
her daughter would have to en- 
counter ; indeed, the mother’s heart 
had so dreaded these, that she had 
with difficulty been made to con- 
sent to trusting her child to the 
protection of Adolf. The warmth 
and constancy of his love had 
overcome all prejudices, however ; 
and though Frau Grenzmann had 
at one time tried to influence Eva 
to give her hand to the son of a 
shopkeeper in their own town of 
Hafenwerth, her resolute determin- 
ation to wed no one but Adolf had 
made her parents give way; for 
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they dearly loved their only daugh- 
ter, and would do nothing to mar 
her happiness. 

.The back-parlour table groaned 
beneath the feast provided for this 
occasion; and many relations and 
friends were there to wish the young 
couple joy. Eva’s own hands had 
prepared the greater part of the 
feast, and she had helped to set 
the table and deck the dull little 
room with flowers. It was rich 
autumn time, and plenty of cornfield 
flowers were brought into the mar- 
ket by country women, and many a 
bouquet had been presented to 
Eva, with best wishes for her hap- 
piness, for she was a general fa- 
vourite. The feast was a merry 
one, but it had to be quickly fol- 
lowed by the parting. Tearfully 
and tremblingly the mother pressed 
her daughter to her heart. 

‘I do not grudge her to you, 
Adolf,’ she said, ‘but it is hard to 
part with her. Take care of her, 


and may God bless and keep you 


both ” 

‘I will make her as happy as I 
can, and she shall never want so 
long as these arms can work,’ 
said Adolf, embracing his mother- 
in-law. 

‘She'll make your cabin bright,’ 
said her father. ‘Would it were a 
good substantial house, such as 
mine. I would have done more 
towards the furnishing of it* had it 
been so; but I’ve no faith in those 
walls of wood—a plank between 
you and eternity.’ 

The old man shook his head in 
disapproval. 

‘Do not speak so sadly, father,’ 
said Eva, taking both his hands in 
hers. ‘You would not have me 
fearto share my husband's dangers? 
There is only one just fear that you 
have taught me to deem right—the 
fear of God. Give us your bless- 
ing, father, and pray for us when we 


* It is the bride’s part in Germany to fur- 
nish the house. 
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are out at sea, that if it should please 
God for us never to return, we may 
at least be prepared to meet death, 
come where and how it may. Don’t 
cry, mother. God can make the 
one plank father speaks of as safe 
a home as any on firm land. Let 
our motto be, “‘ Trust in God.”’ 

She kissed her hand to them 
both, then drew her arm within her 
husband’s, and walked away hastily 
towards her new home. In one 
hand she carried a birdcage, half 
concealed by her shaw]; a fluttering 
within showed that Eva’s quick 
movements made it difficult for the 
occupant of the cage to retain its 
position on the perch. 

The Prussian-merchant flag was 
flying from the mast ofthe schooner, 
and a shout of welcome greeted the 
pair. Nodding and smiling to the 
rough sailors, Eva hurried down 
the cabin-stairs into the little apart- 
ment which was to be her home. 
There she was to reign absolute 
mistress, there share her husband's 
joys and sorrows, be his helpmate, 
his companion, his joy. 

‘Do you like the cabin?’ Adoif 
said, as he threw his arm round her 
waist. 

Instead of answering his ques- 
tion she laughed merrily. 

‘It is so strange,’ she said, ‘ but 
I daresay it will soon feel like 
home. Father has not chosen the 
furniture well for such a tiny place, 
but I will make it comfortable. 
Voégelchen’s cage shall hang there, 
where the light falls.’ 

And with Adolf’s help she fixed 
the bullfinch’s cage to a nail in the 
wall. 

‘Chee-aw! chirped the bird, 
shaking its feathers, and taking a 
side look at everything, as if it found 
the place as strange as its mistress 
did. 

‘You will feel at home here 
soon, my beauty,’ said Eva, ad- 
dressing it. ‘We are going to be 
as happy as the day is long. Chirp 
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away, while I take off my things 
and set all to rights. Now, Adolf, 
go you to your men and prepare for 
the voyage. When you come down 
again you will see such a change 
here ; and she pushed him merrily 
away with both her hands. 

When he was gone safe out of 
sight and hearing, she flung herself 
into a chair and cried for a few 
minutes as if her heart would break. 
She was happy and miserable at 
the same time. Had she not torn 
herself from a tender mother’s love, 
from a happy home, and had not 
the light-hearted days of youth 
come to an end for her? An un- 
tried future was before her, and 
who could penetrate its mysteries ? 
‘ Trust! Trust!’ said Eva to herself. 
‘ Did I not say that was to be my 
motto? And so it shall be.” With 
this resolve she choked down her 
tears, sprang up, and began to busy 
herself in unpacking a small deal 
box, which contained her personal 
treasures. Out came pictures, a 
stained - wood workbox, and the 
portraits of her parents and hus- 
band. She looked about for a place 
to hang these treasures, and kissed 
each one as she placed them against 
the wall. Then she clapped her 
hands, as a child would have done, 
with pleasure at the home-like 
change in the appearance of things 
she was making. With a loving 
hand she took out a volume of the 
Imitation of Christ, her Bible—the 
gift of her mother—and a book of 
German hymns, besides a bound 
edition of Schiller’s poems, and 
some of Wildermuth’s stories. One 
by one she placed them on a shelf, 
which had a bar in front to prevent 
the books falling out in rough wea- 
ther, and greatly did they add to 
the cheerful look of the tiny cabin. 
A place was found for a store of 
seed and sand for the bullfinch, 
and some groundsel and plantain 
were put in water, that her pet might 
enjoy the luxuries of life as long as 
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possible. It took Eva a long time 
to think over the arrangement of 
her things, to unpack some of her 
clothing and store it in drawers; so 
that the shades of evening were 
beginning to fall, when she deter- 
mined to go on deck and take a 
last look at the town and quay, 
and watch the preparations for 
starting. The lamps were being 
lighted, and their reflections quiv- 
ered in the water. The masts of 
the vessels near stood out dark 
against the soft sky; whilst, farther 
off, masts and trees and houses 
were shrouded in blue evening 
mist. 

‘Good-bye,’ whispered Eva, asshe 
strained her eyes to distinguish the 
outline of her old home— good- 
bye, childhood, land, dear old fa- 
ther and mother! When I come 
back I shall be a great deal older.’ 
She had never been absent before, 
and months appeared like years to 
her at that moment. 

A group of men were seen ap- 
proaching the vessel, and, when 
close to it, they stopped and waved 
their caps, breaking forth into a 
rich part-song, a well-known seren- 
ade. They were some of Adolf’s 
old friends come thus to wish him 
good speed. Eight o’clock struck, 
the vessel was set free from her 
moorings, there was a shout from 
the singers on the quay, a sail 
was hoisted, and slowly, slowly the 
schooner gained the mid-channel, 
and was towed away down the 
river to the open sea. The lights 
and the sounds of voices faded ; 
there was nothing left but the ripple 
of the water and the noise of the 
steam-tug’s paddles. 

Presently the moon rose, looking 
like a great red ball till it emerged 
from the mist and shone forth clear 
and bright on the sparkling sea. 
Such a night as this was a most 
favourable one for their start, and 
there was no lack of hope in the 
young pair. Eva could not then 
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realise that there was anything to 
dread on the ocean, which heaved 
and lapped around their vessel al- 
most lovingly. 

A fortnight passed away. Un- 
romantic though it sounds, Eva 
had been sea-sick, had recovered, 
and had already formed her habits 
to her new life. Cooking, tidying, 
washing, mending, and knitting were 
her chiefoccupations. Very hard she 
found them, till she got her ‘sea- 
legs’ and learned the art of balancing 
herself. When she was at work, her 
bullfinch used to sit on the back of 
her chair, and they would sing and 
talk to each other, and fight and 
play. The bird had felt the change, 
and was moped in the cabin at first ; 
but the companionship of his mis- 
tress, and the almost constant li- 
berty he was allowed, reconciled 
him to life on board ship. Domp- 
faff was a clever bird ; he could pipe 
several tunes when in the humour ; 
when sleepy, he would sing first a 
snatch of one air, then another, 


mixing merry and sad together in 
a strange jumble. Sometimes, when 
sitting on the lid of the workbox, 
he would try to call Eva’s attention 
by piping a merry tune and leaving 
off suddenly with a jerk, turning his 
head on one side, and flashing his 


bright eye at her. This behaviour 
never failed to make his mistress 
pretend to fight with him, poking 
at him with her finger, whilst he 
took up a warlike position on the 
box-lid, with outstretched wings and 
open bill. Once, when this game 
was going on, the bird’s excitement 
and the motion of the vessel caused 
the lid of the workbox to shut, and 
Dompfaff found himself roughly 
perched upon the table. On all 
occasions when he was frightened 
he sought protection on Eva’s 
shoulder, and would nestle against 
her cheek. 

Sea-life is monotonous when all 
goes well. The fair wind speeding 
the vessel on, the gently - rolling 
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waves, the broad expanse of sea 
and sky, the regular routine of duty, 
have a peculiar monotony of their 
own, to say nothing of the weari- 
ness of a calm or the sojourn of a 
week or so in some sheltered roads, 
wind-bound, each day hoping to see 
some sign of change. 

When excitement does come, it 
is in such a painful form—so sud- 
den, so petrifying. Then every 
nerve must be strained, the judg 
ment kept clear and calm, and the 
action must be prompt. 

Adolf Lempfert was very decided 
in his orders, and he had a com- 
manding manner when giving them, 
which always gains respect. He was 
considerate of his men, and when 
he could, he associated pleasantly 
with them. 


II. PARTeED. 


TimE rolled smoothly on; the 
schooner, the Sea-N ymph, had made 
several successful voyages. Every- 
thing had prospered so far with the 
Lempferts in a worldly point of view, 
everything but Eva’s health. The 
clear pure air of the sea, so bene- 
ficial to some persons, seemed to 
be too keen and penetrating for 
her. She thrived well at first, while 
the warm weather lasted, though 
no sun, no wind could bronze her 
cheek. The cold winter tried her, 
and the cruel easterly gales of the 
spring brought on a cough, which 
she endeavoured to hide from her 
husband, for fear of causing him 
anxiety. A transparent pallor set- 
tled on her cheeks, and her strength 
failed. She fought against her grow- 
ing weakness ; she forced herself to 
work as usual, but what had been 
pleasure was now pain. 

Eva was sitting at dinner one 
day with her husband in their little 
cabin. She had scarcely eaten any- 
thing, for she had made up her 
mind that she ought to tell him 
she was not well, and the dread of 
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giving him pain had deprived her 
of the power of eating. 

‘Adolf,’ she began with a great 
effort, ‘I’ve been thinking that 
perhaps a month or two on shore 
might set me up. Much as I should 
grieve to see you sail without me, 
I think—’ She stopped, for a chok- 
ing in her throat prevented speech 
for a few seconds. ‘It would al- 
most break my heart,’ she added 
hurriedly. 

‘Do you think that it is the sea 
that makes you ill, Eva?’ he said, 
bending towards her, and fixing his 
large gray eyes on her face. ‘We 
shall be home in a fortnight, and 
then you shall have a rest with 
your parents. Why did you not 


tell me this before we started on 
our last voyage ?” 

‘I had not the heart to say any- 
thing. Besides, I thought that what 
I then felt might only be a passing 
illness, and change would do me 
good ; but there is something very 


wrong with me, I fear, Adolf.’ She 
took his hand. ‘Did you say it 
would take a fortnight to reach 
home ?” 

*‘ Not less than that ; and the wind 
must keep fair for us, you know.’ 

‘A fortnight seems a long time 
to me, Adolf. Why should it do so? 
I’ve never known a day’s weariness 
till now. I must be ill, and yet IT 
cannot say what ails me. If I hurry 
up the cabin-stairs, I feel as if I 
must drop upon the deck, and my 
heart beats as if it would burst. 
What can it be?” 

‘Have you felt this long?” 

‘Ever since that stormy night in 
the winter, when the wave burst in 
upon us and drenched us as we lay 
in our berths. I thought sea-water 
never hurt any one; but the damp 
gave me a chill that night from 
which I have never recovered. I 
seem to have become worse gra- 
dually, so gradually that it is diffi- 
cult to mark the time when this or 
that sensation first began.’ 
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‘And you never told me!’ he 
said reproachfully. 

Eva said nothing, but rose and 
threw her arms round him, press- 
ing her lips to his forehead. Their 
hearts were full. The excitement 
was too much for Eva. She raised 
herself, and pressed her hand a- 
gainst her side, uttering a little ex- 
clamation of pain. Adolf supported 
her to a chair, for she was nearly 
fainting, and her breath came with 
difficulty. By degrees the paroxysm 
passed off, and she rested her head 
against him. 

‘I hoped I should be so strong,’ 
she said, ‘such a strong useful 
sailor’s wife ; but it is God’s will 
that I should have this cross to 
bear; and, Adolf, if—if it should 
please Him to take me, you will 
not repine very much ; you will feel 
that a sickly wife would have been 
a sad burden to you, and then you 
will be able to rejoice that your 
Eva should be at rest, and—’ 

She caught sight of the agonised 
expression of her husband's face, 
and said no more. The little bull- 
finch flew from its cage, nestled in 
her breast, and piped her favourite 
tune. Eva smiled. 

‘I am better now; I shall be 
quite well soon. Place my birdie 
back in his cage, and then let me 
have air. It is air I seem to be al- 
ways craving for, and yet it perishes 
me.’ 
The bird was safely placed in 
his cage and the cabin-door thrown 
open. A rush of keen spring air 
came down, for the wind was blow- 
ing fresh from the north-west. 

‘I am better now,’ said Eva. ‘You 
can safely leave me.’ Seeing that 
he hesitated to do so, she added 
more emphatically, ‘Indeed I am 
much better now.’ 

Adolf’s heart was too full for 
words. He knew that his wife was 
not well, he had guessed it by the 
pallor of her cheeks and the rest- 
less light in her eyes; but it had 
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never occurred to him that she was 
really ill, and she had hid the more 
serious symptoms from him. ‘The 
truth was now confessed, and it 
seemed to stun and crush him. He 
rushed up the cabin-stairs to the 
deck; his eyes were blinded by 
tears that welled up from a heart 
filled with a nameless dread. The 
sunshine had no power to soothe 
him. The sparkling sea danced, 
and his brave little vessel scudded 
before the wind, now cutting through 
the waves, now rising buoyantly 
over them; but he took no plea- 
sure in the sight. A brief half-hour 
had completely changed him, had 
crushed all his hopes. The bright- 
est flower of his life seemed wither- 
ing in his hand, and he could not 
at that moment bow his head in 
resignation to God's will. His men 
wondered what could have moved 
him so much; but they had not 
long to wonder—the truth was soon 
apparent to all. Eva sat motion- 
less in the cabin, her head resting 
in her hand. She was glad that 
her husband knew how ill she was; 
it was a relief to her to feel that 
she had told him all, though the 
effort had cost her a good deal, and 
she had dreaded giving him pain. 

‘It was right that he should 
know,’ she thought. ‘For might 
not this be the beginning of the 
end ?” 

The issues of life and death are 
in the hands of One who never 
errs; but how near that end might 
be she could not know. In her 
prosperity, with her heart swelling 
with joy, had she not said her trust 
was in God; and now that trouble 
was nigh, should she cease to trust 
in Him? No, no. And with 


thoughts such as these struggling 
with her grief, she earnestly prayed 
that ‘ God’s will might be done.’ 
Time passes slowly when the 
heart is heavy, and when the mind 
is anxiously bent on an event to 
come. She longed to be on shore, 
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to see her parents once more; and 
the days seemed like months, and 
still she was rapidly growing worse. 
With no doctor to consult, she 
could apply no remedies, at least 
only such as her instincts suggested. 

Adolf sometimes murmured ; but 
she would not let him do so. 

‘If I had the best doctor in the 
world, he could not cure me; I feel 
sure of that. Thank God, I do not 
suffer pain; only this strange flut- 
tering of the heart, and this long- 
ing for air. If I should never reach 
the land, you will go at once to see 
father and mother, and tell them 
all? Do not let them think that 
I pined away jor home; I have 
loved the sea as much as any sailor 
could. You will take care of the 
bullfinch for my sake, will you 
not? He sings so sweetly; and she 
turned her eyes towards the cage. 

‘Do not speak so hopelessly, 
Eva,’ said her husband. ‘ We must 
be within two days’ journey of port; 
and when we get you on shore the 
doctor will set you to rights, and 
you will feel better when you can 
have rest.’ 

‘I shall have rest in that land 
which has no shore, Adolf dear, 
above where the bright stars shine. 
Read me that beautiful hymn on 
eternity. I love it so well. I al- 
ways think the words express won- 
derfully that timeless existence, the 
immensity of which we poor mor- 
tals cannot grasp.’ 

Adoif took up her favourite book 
of German hymns, and read it in 
a clear sad voice. As he read, he 
seemed to catch some of the rap- 
ture which Eva felt, and when he 
had ceased reading he stooped 
down and kissed her, murmuring: 

‘God knows, I do not grudge 
you that bliss.’ 

He said no more;, but hurried 
away with a heart well-nigh break- 
ing. 
The next day Eva could not rise 
from her berth ; for several hours 











Eva, 


she was convulsed with pain so 
distracting, that in spite of all her 
endeavours she could not help an 
occasional moan. ‘This pain left 
her as suddenly as it came, but in 
such a state of exhaustion that 
every moment seemed as if it might 
be her last. 

The little bullfinch sat on her 
pillow uttering low plaintive notes. 
He seemed to know that his mis- 
tress was ill, and that he might lose 
her. Close beside her stood Adolf, 
not knowing what to do. 

* Pray,’ murmured Eva. 

And he knelt and prayed words 
of agonised entreaty for her re- 
covery. She looked at him anx- 
iously. 

* Not that,’ she said ; ‘ but God’s 
will be done.’ 

She had scarcely uttered the 
words when a tremor ran through 
her frame. 

‘ More air,’ she gasped ; but ere 
Adolf had time to throw open the 
cabin-door her spirit had fled to its 
home. 

A cry of agony burst from his 
lips as he threw himself on his 
knees beside the lifeless form ; the 
little bird flew from the pillow and 
nestled in his breast. The end had 
come. 

That evening the sea was very 
calm, and the sun set in gorgeous 
colours ; it was such a sunset as 
can only be seen at sea, where 
breadth and space reign. Adolf 
stood gazing at it, and the glorious 
scene filled his mind with thoughts 
of eternity and rest. It seemed to 
draw him nearer to the spirit that 
had fled ; for the beauty of nature 
fills the mind with a joy which oft- 
times seems a foretaste of those 
purer joys which have no end. 
After the vivid colours of sunset 
have faded there is a soft peaceful 
glow ere twilight falls. The radiant 
sunshine of his life had indeed set 
in deep sorrow ; but the afterglow 
of peace in resignation was his. 
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If the will and life be ruled by 
God’s law, outward circumstances 
cannot disturb such a peace as this; 
and though the buoyant joy of 
youth must set, the calm of a well- 
ordered mind may succeed ere 
twilight deepens into the night of 
death. 


The Sea-Nymph lay at anchor 
outside the port of Hafenwerth. 
The captain had signalled for a 
steamer to tug her into the harbour. 
He forced himself to perform all 
necessary duties, and his mind was 
set on having his Eva buried in the 
pretty cemetery outside her native 
town. The sad news had to be 
broken to the poor old parents. 
Frau Grenzmann wrung her hands 
in mute despair; her husband mut- 
tered something about his never 
having liked the sea, and then he 
buries his head in his hands and 
wept. 

‘To think that Eva, the young 
and happy, should die before him! 
Why was it so?’ he cried within 
himself; and a voice seemed to 
answer, ‘ God knows best.’ 

Adolf told them all that Eva had 
said. He spoke of her resignation 
and her peaceful end, which com- 
forted them not a little. 

A simple cross was placed over 
her grave in the cemetery, and in 
the church where she had prayed 
from childhood a brass was insert- 
ed in the wall, upon which was a 
scroll supported by a spike of white 
lily. On the scroll was written: 


EVA LEMPFERT, 


Died April 9, 1864, trusting in Fesus. 


III. ALone. 


ApoLF Lemprert had only to 
work for himself now, and bravely 
he fought with the low spirits, 
which naturally strove for the mas- 
tery over him. 


At first he could 
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hardly bear to look at the little 
bullfinch, and seldom let it out of 
its cage. The well-known tunes 
sent a pang to his heart every time 
the little bird began to pipe, and 
he would throw something over the 
cage to make it cease. The bird 
was determined, however, that he 
should like it, and tried by every 
means in its power to ingratiate it- 
self into his favour; by degrees 
it succeeded, and Adolf grew to be 
very fond of it, as he would have 
said, ‘ For Eva’s sake.’ 

The bullfinch sat on his shoulder 
when he ate his food, and pecked 
seed from his mouth. As soon 
as he appeared in the cabin, it 
would showsigns ofthe greatest joy, 
and flap its wings and cry ‘chee-aw.’ 
It was a pretty sight to see the 
strong weather-beaten sailor fond- 
ling his little bird. His men joked 
about it, and sometimes thought 
his mind had become a little crazed 
since his wife’s death ; but it was 
not so. 

Next to his bird Adolf loved his 
vessel. Gallantly had the Sea- 
Nymph weathered many a gale, 
and with close-reefed sails had run 
before the wind on many a rough 
night. He felt more secure on 
board her than. on shore, when the 
wind blew hard, threatening to blow 
down chimneys, roofs, and trees. 
Her deck was his little kingdom ; 
there he ruled supreme. He often 
thought how his fortune was linked 
with hers, and how he must, as it 
were, swim or sink with her. 

A time of trial was drawing near. 
It was the autumn of 1864. There 
had been dirty weather for some 
days and nights. First driving 
rain and wind, then calm and fog, 
succeeded by squalls, which had 
driven the Sea-Nymph far out of 
her course in the English Channel. 
The night was dark, and thick 
with rain, which the wind in its 
violence blew horizontally over the 
sea. A blinding, drenching rain. 


Eva. 


Everything was tightly fastened on 
deck, for, as sailors term it, they 
were threatened with half a gale of 
wind, and the sea was becoming 
rougher in the open channel every 
moment. 

No warning lights could be seen, 
and Adolf anxiously glanced at the 
compass and consulted the charts 
in his cabin. He mistook the po- 
sition of the vessel entirely, and 
fancied they were near the French 
coast, whereas they were off the 
Kentish shore, and every moment 
drifting nearer some dangerous 
sands, which have been the destruc- 
tion of many a fine vessel. These 
sands stretch out into the sea in a 
long line. At high tide, vessels of 
a certain tonnage can pass over 
them ; but when the tide runs out, 
the sands in some places are left 
hard anddry. Floating lights have 
been placed at intervals to warn 
vessels at night, but in thick wea- 
ther even their bright revolving 
lamps cannot always be seen, and 
in this instance they gave no warn- 
ing to those on board the Sea- 
Nymph. 

Adolf knew not that his brave 
schooner was making straight for 
the south sands, till the sudden 
ominous cry of ‘ Breakers ahead’ 
roused him. 

‘Put her about!’ was the order 
given. Not a moment was to be 
lost, for there were the white-crested 
waves tossing and roaring in front 
and to the left ofthem. The wind 
howled in the rigging, making the 
vessel totter, whilst the waves,sweep- 
ing her deck from stem to stern, 
washed away one boat and stove in 
another. It was an awful moment ; 
the men held their breath as they 
did their duty. Would the Sea- 
Nymph clear the dangerous sands 
which threatened her destruction ? 
The wind beat wildly, and the hull 
of the vessel seemed lost in the 
trough of the sea. Above the deaf- 
ening roar of the elements was 

















Eva. 


heard the dull grating noise of the 
keel driving upon the sand. The 
wind seemed to utter a shriek of 
triumph, and then to whirl away, 
muttering in weird whispers. A- 
dolf’s heart sank. ‘Was this the 
end?” 

To fire a signal of distress was 
the work of a very few minutes ; 
and then every hand was wanted 
to keep the vessel in such a posi- 
tion that she should not feel the 
full fury of the winds and waves. 
The prow was fast in the sand, but 
the stern was free. 

Cutting through the darkness not 
far ahead a rocket was seen to go 
up and shower its sparks of fire 
high up in the air, though the wind 
had driven it far from the place 
whence it had been sent up. The 
Sea-Nymph’s signal had been heard 
on board the light-ship ; there was 
hope for the shipwrecked crew if 
the vessel would hold together till 
help arrived. 

Only those who have experi- 
enced a storm at sea can tell the 
deadened careless feel which creeps 
over any one long exposed to 
its fury. Now that all hope of 
saving the vessel seemed lost, de- 
spair took possession of Adolf. He 
could not pray; he cared not what 
happened to him: his home, his 
fortune, all were at the mercy of 
the waves; and what was life to 
him? Sullenly he resolved never 
to abandon the Sea-Nymph; he 
would cling to the last spar that 
held together. His men, he hoped 
and prayed, would be saved. He 
could pray for them, but in that 
dreadful moment he could not pray 
for himself; his heart was stern and 
cold. 

Time went on; moments felt like 
years, so painfully did the mind 
hang on seconds, waiting and watch- 
ing. ‘The crew were wet through, 
benumbed, yet resolute, and all 
eyes strove to penetrate the dark- 
ness, to discover some signs of ap- 
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proaching rescue from their peril. 
At one time it appeared as if the 
vessel could not hold together till 
help from shore came. The wind 
carried away the top mizen-mast, 
tearing tackle and cord as if it had 
been mere thread. 

Manya vessel had gone to pieces 
on those sands ere help could 
come; all hands perishing, and no 
token of the destruction left, save, 
weeks afterwards perhaps, a piece 
of wreck, a cask, or a bale of goods 
washed ashore, the spoiled remnant 
of some gallant ship’s cargo. One 
more violent gust of wind beat 
against the Sea-Nymph, and tore 
and shook her as if in fury, then 
whirled away disappointed ; but the 
storm had reached its height, and 
from that moment it abated its 
violence ; the rain ceased, the waves 
though rough were not so danger- 
ous, and there seemed hope for 
the shipwrecked crew once more. 
Adolf ordered another signal of 
distress to be made, and soon after- 
wards came the joyful sound of 
* Boat ahoy !’ 

Some brave men had been found 
ready to risk their lives in the at- 
tempt to save others from a watery 
grave, and a lifeboat was approach- 
ing the Sea-Nymph. Danger. how- 
ever,was by nomeans over. Theves- 
sel heaved and rolled, and the surf 
upon the sands prevented any boat 
from venturing very near. After 
two failures a rope was thrown from 
the lifeboat and caught by the men 
on board the Sea-Nymph. A com- 
munication being thus secured, the 
question arose who was to leave 
the vessel first. The men urged 
their captain to do so, but this he 
resolutely refused, saying he would 
be the last to leave. 

‘ Life is dearest to the youngest,’ 
he added. ‘Let the youngest go, 


and so on, by turns, till all have 
left the ship.’ 

This order was obeyed, and one 
by one the crew found themselves 
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in the lifeboat. The captain and 
mate remained to the last. The 
latter entreated to be left, but Adolf 
would not hear of it, and grasping 
his hand, said : 

‘Go, and may God bless you! 
Pray for me.’ 

There was something in the tone 
which made the man hesitate to 
obey, and he gazed in his captain’s 
face, trying to read its expression, 
though the darkness prevented his 
seeing anything but the outline of 
his features. His entreaties to be 
left to the last were in vain; and as 
the shouts of the men in the life- 
boat were becoming more eager 
and impatient, he embraced his old 
captain impetuously, and with tears 
streaming down his cheeks he fol- 
lowed the rest. 

The cry of ‘Safe !’ resounded loud 
enough for Adolf to hear, and when 
he heard it he deliberately unfas- 
tened the rope, and cast from him 
the chance of life. It was a wrong 
and wilful act, a tempting of God's 
providence ; but Adolf was not 
himself at the time; he was worn 
out by fatigue and wild with de- 
spair. There was a shout of en- 
treaty from the lifeboat, but he 
replied that he was ready to die. 
He bade them save themselves, 
and think no more of him. 

The shout of voices died away ; 
the darkness hid all but the white 
foam of the breakers, which still 
roared and tossed around, though 
the wind was hushed. Adolf Lemp- 
fert was alone; the only living crea- 
ture was Eva’s bird in the cabin. 
He went for it, he wrapped his 
greatcoat around him, fastened 
the birdcage to his body and en- 
veloped it with his thick coat ; 
then he ascended the foremast, and 
when he gained the highest point, 
he lashed himself firmly to it, so 
that no rolling of the vessel or blast 
of wind could cast him adrift on the 
waters. Thus he waited for death ; 
and as a drowning man is said to 
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review his whole life in the space 
of a second, so now the past came 
before him with all its vivid joys 
and sorrows. He thought of Eva, 
of her death-bed, of her faith, and 
the words ‘Trusting in Jesus’ shot 
through his brain. Was he not 
tempting God? Had he not thrust 
a chance of life from him ? and dark 
though his life seemed, had he a 
right to choose between death and 
life? Was this not the act of sui- 
cide? Too late to repent then, 
too late, he feared ; but as he hung 
there a fervent prayer ascended to 
heaven for mercy. A chill feeling 
crept over his limbs, his eyes closed, 
and there was a roaring sound in 
his ears which was not the sound 
of the breakers; then his head 
drooped upon his chest, and he be- 
came unconscious. 


There was a flood of rosy light 
over the wide expanse of sky; it 
deepened in intensity, and then 
the sun rose above the horizon of 
waters. The scene which its light 
disclosed was in strong contrast to 
the storm of the previous night. A 
breeze skimmed the gently-rolling 
sea, and who would have thought 
that those playful billows had such 
powers of destruction in them? 

There was the light-ship, one of 
the three which guard the sands, 
and near it could be seen a black 
speck rising out of the waters. A 
boat was fast approaching this ob- 
ject, and sailors on shore were 
watching. Through their telescopes 
they could see all that took place. 
The boat seemed to halt; there 
was excitement amongst the sailors, 
a great deal of talking, and many 
conjectures. Each one wanted to 
take a look through the telescope ; 
there were some foreigners amongst 
them, who seemed more eager than 
the rest. Then the boat was seen 
returning, and the watchers on shore 
grew more impatient, but it was 
some time before the boat came 











Love and Friendship. 


near enough for them to discover 
what was in it. When it did, they 
saw the form of a man lying at the 
bottom, his head supported by an- 
other man. It took but a few se- 
conds to reach the landing-place, 
and there the foreigners hastened ; 
one of them was able to speak a 
little English, for he was eagerly 
questioning the boatmen as soon 
as they touched the shore. 

“Is he alive?’ 

‘We think so, but he is not con- 
scious.’ 

Then the story was told of how 
they found the body of Adolf 
Lempfert hanging to the mast; the 
vessel had sunk, but the foretop- 
mast had remained above the water, 
and to it the body was lashed. It 
was touching to see how the crew 
tenderly gathered round their old 
master, and when one discovered 
that the birdcage was fastened to 
him and the bullfinch was not 
dead, the man burst into tears. 

Everything was done to restore 
consciousness, and by degrees 
warmth and life returned. The 
crew and captain of the Sea-Nymph 
were taken to the Sailors’ Home. 
There they remained till they could 
be sent back to their own country. 
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Every kindness was shown them, 
and subscriptions raised for their 
temporary relief. Adolf walked 
about with the bird on his wrist. 
The little thing did not seem to 
have suffered from its exposure. 
When questioned about it he would 
smile sadly, and say it was the only 
thing he had left in the world. 
This, though at the time it seemed 
true, was not quite the case, and 
when he returned to Germany he 
found that his insurance covered 
the greater part of his loss. We 
will not follow his fortunes farther, 
but we may add that the near ap- 
proach of death caused him to 
think more seriously of religion, 
and thankfulness at having been 
preserved that fearful night made 
him more earnest in his endeavour 
to prepare for the great change 
which must come to all. 

Some of the cargo and a few 
planks and spars belonging to the 
Sea-Nymph were washed on shore. 
This was all that remained of the 
once-gallant schooner, but her me- 
mory was dear to her master ; and 
another black mark was added to 
the wreck chart of that dangerous 
coast, and another honour recorded 
of the crew of the lifeboat. 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


—___——_ 


Two priceless gems, 


Each in a setting of the purest pearl, 


Alike, yet how unlike! 


Forth from the one in burning radiance shines 
The Ruby’s brilliancy, with blushing warmth, 
While from the other kindly gleams, 

With milder flush, the Opal’s quiet beauty ; 
Its warmer rays soft with a violet tint, 

Cold only by comparison. 


In other words, 


True love in sympathetic unity enfolds 


Two hearts and minds ; 
True friendship (the disinterestedness of love), 
Two minds and hearts. 








POET OR PIG? 


A QUID PRO QUO. 
_— +>— 


Ir was at Teplitz, in Bohemia, in 
the summer season of 1822, in the 
last decade of August. 

The famous sanatorium was 
crowded with rank, fashion, and 
beauty. 

Among the most distinguished 
‘latest arrivals’ figured his excel- 
lency Privy Councillor Gothe, 
Minister of Weimar, and his inti- 
mate friend General von .Pfuel, the 
renowned German historian of the 
Franco-Russian campaign of 1812. 

The minister came there to rest 
him from the exhausting labour of 
governing the nigh upon a quarter 
million people inhabiting the ex- 
tensive Grand Duchy of Saxe-Wei- 
mar and Eisenach. 

The general, then the most ex- 
pert and elegant swimmer in Ger- 
many, and head-master general of 
all Prussian swimming schools, 
came for his annual plunge—if we 
may be permitted to use a figure of 
speech—in the hot alkalo-saline 
springs, which the experience of 
years had proved to be the most 
efficacious means of restoring the 
impaired springiness of his rheu- 
matic joints, and the pristine grace- 
fulness of his natatory evolutions. 

The great Johann Wolfgang took 
up his quarters at the Prince de 
Ligne Hotel, whilst the general, 
who was a finished gourmet, went 
to the Hirsch, which at the time 
deservedly enjoyed the highest culi- 
nary reputation. 

On the second or third day after 
his arrival in Teplitz, the prince of 
poets fancied he saw certain sus- 
picious signs of preparations going 
on, in and about the hotel, as for 
some intended festival. He saw 
that the garden was being exten- 
sively decorated with coloured 


lamps and leafy garlands, and that 
a platform was being constructed at 
the lower end of it. A mysterious- 
looking large picture-frame was 
brought in one night, with a show 
of profoundest secrecy. 

It so chanced that Gothe’s 
birthday, falling on the twenty- 
eighth of the month, was drawing 
near; and, remembering him of 
this fact, and putting this and that 
together, he very naturally came to 
the conclusion that the proprietor 
of the Prince de Ligne, with a keen 
eye for a promising chance of pro- 
fit, was meditating an opportune 
exploitation of his distinguished 
guest’s world-wide fame, and had, 
in fact, resolved upon an invest- 
ment in the approaching birthday 
of the great man. 

Now the cold, haughty, self-con- 
tained nature of the said great man 
was most sensitively averse to being 
subjected to a process of lionising. 
In this special instance, moreover, 
he felt disposed to resent it as a 
personal indignity that an _hotel- 
keeper should presume to make 
free, as it were, with his most inti- 
mate personal affairs, and try to turn 
his birthday to profitable account in 
the way of business, making the 
event the chief feature of a festival 
entertainment, evidently conceived 
on a large scale and with sanguine 
hopes of a most profitable return ; 
and the man had not even thought 
it worth while to ask his sanction 
to the contemplated proceedings. 
Such presumption surely deserved 
to be visited with condign punish- 
ment. This the indignant poet re- 


solved to mete out to the offending 
hotel-keeper who would thus im- 
pudently dare dispose of him and 
his birthday, quite irrespective of 














Poet or Pig? 


his own wishes in the matter. He 
resolved to be even with him: he 
would se// him, to use an expressive 
vulgarism. He would let the pre- 
parations go on quietly, without 
seeming to take the least notice of 
them ; then, on the great day, he 
would take care to be out of the 
way from the earliest dawn of day; 
and he chuckled 
anticipation over the blank dis- 
appointment of the would-be cele- 
brators of his birthday. Then at 
night he would appear on the scene, 
to enjoy the success of his little 
malice; and he would then tell 
Master Boniface that he might have 
spared himself and his guests the 
cruel deception of the day, had he 
but condescended to ask the sanc- 
tion first of the most important 
personage in the programme of the 
festival. So onthe evening of the 
twenty-seventh August, his excel- 
lency privately chartered a coach 
and pair for an excursion to Dux- 
Waldstein next morning, instruct- 
ing the driver to await him at six 
A.M. punctually, at a short distance 
from the town. 

Then he bethought him of secur- 
ing an agreeable companion for his 
intended trip, that he might pass 
his birthday in a pleasant manner: 
his old friend General von Pfuel 
was the man whom he chose. There 
was a trifling difficulty in the way, 
however—Gothe knew full well that 
it would never do to let the kind- 
hearted old soldier know the true 
motive of his wanting to absent 
himself from Teplitz next day, as 
he felt quite sure he would do every- 
thing in his power to thwart the un- 
gracious design. So he told the 
general he had a sudden ardent 
longing to revisit the Castle of Wald- 
stein, and to view once more the 
famous library in which poor broken- 
down Jacob Casanova de Seignalt 
had found a kindly refuge and shel- 
ter in his last declining days. The 
poet knew that the general had 


in gleesome . 
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never yet seen the castle. He 
therefore gave him a most glowing 
description of the attractions of the 
place, promising, by way of addi- 
tional temptation, to show him the 
Latin inscription traced by the old 
human ruin, with his own half-pal- 
sied hand, in sad remembrance of 
the gay young cavalier he had once 
been.* 

He found it a much tougher task 
than he could have anticipated to 
persuade the general, who was a 
man singularly wedded to his own 
easy habits of life and to the com- 
forts of a good table, to tear himself 
away for an entire day from the 
sumptuous banquet of the Hirsch, 
to court instead, perchance, the du- 
bious dishes of a Duxhostelry. The 
general did not want to visit Wald- 
stein; the famous library had no 
particular attraction for him; he 
vastly preferred a vol-au-veut au 
Grand Lama, a dish of saucissons 
Soubise aux pommes Pompadour, 
and a Nesselrode pudding to Ca- 
sanova’s Latin inscription, and all 
and any other ‘ Memories’ left by 
the man in the Castle of Waldstein. 
He could not see the reason for 
the proposed early flitting in the 
morning, and why he should not be 
permitted even to take his break- 
fast before starting. He wanted to 
know what the councillor’s little 
game could possibly be. 

It required, indeed, all Gothe’s 
irresistible power of suasion to in- 
duce the obstinate old man at last 
to consent to join in the proposed 
trip next morning; he exacting, 
however, a promise that on the day 
after the excursion it should all be 
fully explained to him what had 
made the councillor so anxious to 
visit Waldstein just on that parti- 
cular day. 

On the morning of the 28th, a 


* «Altera nunc rerum facies : 
Me quero, nec adsum : 
Non sum qui fueraim, 
Non putor esse—/ui 
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little after five o'clock, his excel- 
lency cleverly managed to leave the 
Prince de Ligne unobserved, and 
about an hour after he and the ge- 
neral were rolling along on the road 
to Waldstein. 

The two celebrities passed a 
most agreeable day. They went all 
over the castle, the poet acting as 
cicerone to the general, whom he 
completely fascinated by the charm- 
ing witchery of his conversation, 
and the exuberant wealth of illus- 
tration and anecdote which he 
poured out before him. From the 
castle they proceeded to the mo- 
nastery, where Gothe, in a mis- 
chievous freak, introduced himself 
and his companion to the good 
father, who took them over the 
place, as lay brethren of the Society 
of Jesus, and, artfully leading the 
conversation up to the subject, en- 
trapped the poor priest into ex- 
pressing his candid, most unflatter- 
ing opinion of that ‘son of Satan 
and pestilential perverter of men’s 
minds,’ the author of Faust. He 
cheerfully joined in the abuse heap- 
ed upon himself by the unwitting 
monk, and adduced numerous con- 
vincing instances in illustration and 
proof of the man’s demoniacal im- 
piety, finally capping all by asking 
the pious father whether he had 
ever read that most abominable 
production of Gothe’s, the /ar- 
mony of Colours; which he de- 
nounced as a thinly-veiled blas- 
phemous attack upon the holy 
mystery of the Trinity! Whereat 
the poor friar, who, most likely, had 
never even heard the name of the 
incriminated book, crossed himself 
over and over again, shuddering 
with holy horror, and protested 
most earnestly that he had never 
in his life read, or even seen, a 
line written by the godless man 
Gothe. Upon which the visitor 
congratulated him most warmly, 
gravely adding, that he ought to 
have seen this patent fact without 
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needing to be told of it, since such 
wholesale wholesome denuncia- 
tions of these pestilential books as 
he and his friend had been privi- 
leged to listen to cou/d only pro- 
ceed from a mind entirely unbiassed 
by the remotest mental or intellec- 
tual contact with their contents— 
an opinion in which he was sure 


- his friend and companion fully con- 


curred. The general, who intensely 
enjoyed the mystification of the 
holy man, here narrowly escaped a 
premature termination of his mortal 
career from the superhuman efforts 
he had to make to suppress an 
explosion of laughter. 

The general’s good-humour was 
still farther increased by an excep- 
tionally good dinner at the principal 
hostelry of Dux, which Gothe had 
expressly ordered, with wise fore- 
thought, immediately upon their ar- 
rival in the morning. 

So, on the drive back to Teplitz, 
the general expressed himself thor- 
oughly pleased with the delightfal 
day he had spent in his friend's 
company. 

It was nine o’clock in the even- 
ing when they reached the Hirsch. 
After taking leave of the general, 
Gothe wended his way back to the 
Prince de Ligne, gleefully chuck- 
ling over the success of his move, 
and over the long faces of mine 
host and the other disappointed 
birthday celebrators, which he saw 
before him in anticipation ; for he 
was, of course, quite sure that all 
danger of an embarrassing demon- 
stration had passed away then. 
Fancy his annoyance when, on the 
way to his own apartment, he found 
himself suddenly laid hold of by 
mine host, in full festival attire, who 
looked quite jolly, and showed not 
the least trace of disappointment in 
his rubicund face. The worthy Boni- 
face warmly, though respectfully, 
remonstrated with his excellency 
for having withdrawn himself from 
the celebration of this most auspi- 
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cious day—auspicious for the world 
in general, but more particularly 
for Teplitz. Fortunately, it was not 
yet too late, however, for his excel- 
lency to take his legitimate share in 
the crowning act of the rejoicings. 
This was the first time that Teplitz 
had been honoured by the great 
Privy Councillor’s august presence 
on this thrice-fortunate day, and 
every one of thecompany assembled 
in the garden of the hotel had been 
regretting the untoward absence of 
him who truly was expected to 
crown the feast. He trusted his 
excellency would graciously con- 
descend now to rejoice the com- 
pany in the garden by his auspicious 
presence. 

The manifest tenacity of pur- 
pose with which mine host and his 
guests seemed to cling to the cele- 
bration of his birthday fairly over- 
came the great man. He saw that 
these people were determined to 
bend the knee to him in adulation, 
whether he might like it or not. 
And, consoling himself with the 
thought that the affair must soon 
be over now, he yielded with suffi- 
ciently good grace to mine host’s 
urgent solicitations, and followed 
him like a lamb led to slaughter. 

His appearance in the garden 
was loudly hailed by all present. 
‘Fill your glasses, ladies and gen- 
tlemen !’ shouted mine host; ‘ bring 
a bumper for his excellency, and 
then for the toast of the day ! 

The warm enthusiasm of the 
people around him kindled some- 
thing like true contentment in 
Gothe’s breast. Poets and privy 
councillors, however high they 
may soar and tower above the rest 
of mankind, are after all but men, 
with the foibles of poor humanity 
about them. What wonder, then, 
that the personal vanity of. the 
man felt highly flattered by the 
undisguised heartiness of the de- 
monstration? His heart expanded, 
and his pulses beat responsive to 
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the general gladness around him ; 
and when mine host led him up to 
a large transparency in the back- 
ground of the temporary stage, 
which he felt was to reveal to his 
delighted eyes his own august, 
bay-encircled brow, he thought it 
incumbent upon him to express 
his gratified and grateful feelings 
in a few appropriate words. He 
was just going to open his mouth 
to do so, when, lifting his eyes, he 
suddenly espied before him, on the 
transparency, in brilliant colours, 
the image of an immense hog! 
Just then the head waiter came up 
with the bumper ordered for his 
excellency, and another for mine 
host, who at once proceeded to 
propose ‘the bright and joyful 
memory of piggy, who, in his na- 
tive intuitive wisdom, had dis- 
covered the curative properties of 
the Teplitz waters, with three 
times three—Hip, hip, hurrah? 
Here was a sad disenchantment 
for the great man. He joined in 
the toast, of course, but certainly 
not very enthusiastically, as his 
self-love could not but feel a slight 
shock ; for it was quite clear now 
that nobody had troubled about 
his birthday. They had celebrated 
the 28th August simply as the sup- 
posed anniversary of the discovery 
which had made Teplitz what it is 
—a discovery ascribed by popular 
tradition, like that of the Bath 
springs, to a hog. Nay, it was 
quite clear that no one had even 
known or thought of the coinci- 
dence of the Poet's birthday fall- 
ing on the same luckyday. Piggy 
had engrossed the universal mind 
of Teplitz, to the total exclusion 
of everybody and everything else. 
However, the great poet was a 
great philosopher also. So he 
made the best of it he could; and 
he even bore with stoic calm the 
laughter and the chaff with which 
his friend the general greeted next 
morn the narration of the affair. 
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Snort grows the day, and crowned with wreath of vine 
Temperate October lifts his leafy head : 

The meadows now with lessened splendours shine, 
And from the mountain-side the green is fled ; 

Whilst fallen leaves lie everywhere around, 

And hush the traveller's step with muffled sound. 


‘The waning year declines, and yet his guise 

Is e’en more welcome than the early spring, 
Since, gladdening the farmer’s greedy eyes, 

Rich stores he brings of every valued thing— 
Fat olives, apples where the rose tints blend 
With, gold, ’neath which the laden branches bend. 


The day has risen, yet the mists all pale 

Lie in the valleys, though serene the skies, 
And as a sea the lower levels veil, 

From which the hills like island-summits rise ; 
While on their verdant slopes afar and near 
The shepherd’s humble cots and folds appear. 


The sunbeams, quivering, mid the vine-leaves play, 
And gild the ripened clusters hanging low ; 
While to the fertile meadows take their way 
The bleating flocks, with step sedate and slow. 
The birds now fly in azure face of day, 
Now plunge within the cloudlet cold and gray. 




















